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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE following story does not assume to be what is 
generally understood by a “novel.” It is simply the 
account of a strange and daring experiment once 
actually attempted, and is offered to those who are 
interested in the unseen “ possibilities” of the Hereafter, 
merely for what it is,—a single episode in the life of 
a man who voluntarily sacrificed his whole worldly 
career in a supreme effort to prove the apparently 
Unprovable. 
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HE theatre was full,—crowded from floor to ceiling ; the 
lights were turned low to give the stage full prominence, 

—and a large audience packed close in pit and gallery as well 
as in balcony and stalls, listened with or without interest, which- 
ever way best suited their different temperaments and manner 
of breeding, to the well-worn famous soliloquy in Hamlet— 
“To be or not to be.” It was the first night of a new render- 
ing of Shakespeare’s ever puzzling play,—the chief actor was a 
ggeat actor, albeit not admitted as such by the petty cliques,— 
he had thought out the strange and complex character of the 
pyschological Dane for himself, with the result that, even the 
listless, languid, generally impassive occupants of the stalls, 
many of whom had no doubt heard a hundred Hamlets, were 
roused for once out of their chronic state of boredom into 
something like attention, as the familiar lines fell on their ears 
with a slow and meditative richness of accent not commonly 
heard on the modern stage. This new Hamlet chose his atti- 
tudes well; instead of walking, or rather strutting about, as he 
uttered the soliloquy, he seated himself and for a moment 
seemed lost in sint thought ;—then, without changing his 
are he began, his voice gathering deeper earnestness as 
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the beauty and solemnity of the immortal lines became more 
pronounced and concentrated. 
“To die—to sleep ;— 
To sleep !—perchance to dream : ay, there’s the rub, 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. . . .” 


Here there was a brief and impressive silence. In that short 
interval, and before the’actor could resurge his speech, a man 
entered the theatre with noiseless step, and seated himself in a 
vacant stall of the second row. A few heads were instinctively 
turned to look at him, but in the semi-gloom of the auditorium 
his features could scarcely be discerned, and Hamlet’s sad rich 
voice again compelled attention. 


“ Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action.” 


The scene went on to the despairing interview with Ophelia, 
which was throughout performed with such splendid force and 
feeling as to awaken a perfect hurricane of applause ;—then the 
curtain went down, the lights went up, the orchestra recom- 
menced, and again inquisitive eyes were turned towards the 
latest new-comer in the stalls who had made his quiet entrance 
in the very midst of the great philosophical soliloquy. He was 
immediately discovered to be a person well” worth observing ; 
and observed he was accordingly, though he seemed quite 
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unaware of the attention he was attracting. Yet he was 
singular-looking enough to excite a little curiosity even among 
modern fashionable Londoners, who are accustomed to see all 
sorts of eccentric beings, both male and female, esthetic and 
commonplace; and he was so distinctly separated from 
ordinary folk by his features and bearing, that the rather loud 
whisper of an irrepressible young American woman, “I'd give 
worlds to know who that man is!” was almost pardonable 
under the circumstances. His skin was dark as a mulatto’s, 
—yet smooth, and hed{thily coloured by the warm blood flush- 
ing through the olive tint,—his eyes seemed black, but could 
scarcely be seen on account of the extreme length and thick- 
ness of their dark lashes,—the fine, rather scornful curve of his 
short upper lip was partially hidden by a black moustache; 
and with all this blackness and darkness about his face his 
hair, of which he seemed to have an extraordinary profusion, 
was perfectly white. Not merely a silvery white, but a white 
as pronounced as that of a bit of washed fleece or newly-fallen 
snow. In.looking at him it was impossible to decide whether 
he was old or young,—because, though he carried no wrinkles 
or other defacing marks of Time’s power to destroy, his features 
wore an impress of such stern and deeply-resolved thought as 
is seldom or never the heritage of those to whom youth still 
belongs. Nevertheless, he seemed a long way off from being 
old,—so that, altogether, he was a puzzle to his neighbours in 
the stalls, as well as to certain fair women in the boxes, who 
levelled their opera-glasses at him with a pertinacity which 
might have made him uncomfortably self-conscious had he 
looked up. Only he did not look up; he leaned back in his 
seat with a slightly listless air, studied his programme intently, 
and appeared half asleep, owing to the way in which his eyelids 
drooped, and the drowsy sweep of his lashes. The irre- 
pressible American girl almost forgot Ham/et, so absorbed was 
She in staring at him, in spite of the soffo-voce remonstrances of 
her decorous mother, who sat beside her,—and presently, as if 
aware of, or annoyed by, her scrutiny, he lifted his eyes, and 
looked full at her. « With an instinctive movement she recoiled, 
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—and her own eyes fell. Never in all her giddy, thoughtless 
little life had she seen such fiery, brilliant, night-black orbs,— 
they made her feel uncomfortable,—gave her the “creeps,” 
as she afterwards declared ;—she shivered, drawing her satin 
opera-wrap more closely about her, and stared at the stranger 
no more. He soon removed his piercing gaze from her to the 
stage, for the now great “ Play scene” of Ham/et was in pro- 
gress, and was from first to last a triumph for the actor chiefly 
concerned. At the next fall of the curtain, a fair dissipated- 
‘looking young fellow leaned over from*the third row of stalls, 
and touched the white-haired individual lightly on the shoulder. 

“My dear El-Rami! You here? At a theatre? Why, I 
should never have thought you capable of indulging in such 
frivolity !” 

“Do you consider Haméet frivolous?” queried the other, 
rising from his seat to shake hands, and showing himself to be 
a man of medium height, though having such peculiar dignity 
of carriage as made him appear taller than he really was. 

“Well, no!”—and the young man yawned rather effusively, 
“To tell you the truth, I find him insufferably dull.’’ 

“You do?” and the person addressed as El-Rami smiled 
slightly. “ Well,—naturally you go with the opinions of your 
age. You would no doubt prefer a burlesque ?” 

“ Frankly speaking, I should! And now I begin to think of 
it, I don’t know really why I came here. I had intended to 
look in at the Empire—there’s a new ballet going on there— 
but a fellow at the club gave me this stall, said it was a ‘ first- 
night,’ 

“And so fate decided for you,” finished El-R4mi sedately. 
“And instead of admiring the pretty ladies without proper 
clothing at the Empire, you find yourself here, wondering why 
the deuce Hamlet the Dane could not find anything better to 
do than bother himself about his father’s ghost! Exactly! 
But, being here, you are here for a purpose, my friend;” and 
he lowered his voice to a confidential whisper. ‘Look !— 
Over there—observe her well !—sits your future wife ;” and he 
indicated, by the slightest possible nod, the American girl 
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before alluded to. ‘‘ Yes,—the pretty creature in pink, with dark 
hair. You don’t know her? No, of course you don’t—but 
you will. She will be introduced to you to-night before you 
leave this theatre. Don’t look so startled—there’s nothing 
miraculous about her, I assure you! She is merely Miss 
Chester, only daughter of Jabez Chester, the latest New York 
millionaire. A charmingly shallow, delightfully useless, but 
enormously wealthy little person !—you will propose to her 
within a month, and you will be accepted. A very good match 
for you, Vaughan—All your debts paid, and everything set 
straight with certain Jews. Nothing could be better, really— 
and, remember,—I am the first to congratulate you!” 

He spoke rapidly, with a smiling, easy air of conviction ; his 
friend meanwhile stared at him in profound amazement and 
something of fear. 

“ By Jove, El-Rami!”—he began nervously-——“ you know, 
this is a little too much of a good thing. It’s all very well to 
play prophet sometimes, but it can be overdone.” 

‘Pardon !”” and El-Rami turned to resume his seat. ‘“ The 
play begins again. Insufferably dull as Hamlet may be, we 
are bound to give him some slight measure of “attention.” 

Vaughan forced a careless smile in response, and threw 
himself indolently back in his own stall, but he looked annoyed 
and puzzled. His eyes wandered from the back of El-RAmi’s 
white head to the half-seen profile of the American heiress who 
had just been so coolly and convincingly pointed out to him 
as his future wife. 

“J don’t know the girl from Adam,”—he thought irnitably, 
“and I don’t want to know her. In fact, I won’t know her. 
And if I won't, why, I sha’n’t know her. Will is everything, 
even according to El-Rami. The fellow’s always so confound- 
edly positive of his prophecies. I should like to confute him 
for once and prove him wrong.” 

Thus he mused, scarcely heeding the progress of Shake- 
speare’s great tragedy, till, at the close of the scene of Ophelia’s 
burial, he saw El-RAmi rise and prepare to leave the audi- 
torium. He at ofce rose himself. 
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** Are you going ?” he asked. 

“ Yes ;—I do not care for Hamlet’s end, or for anybody's 
end in this particular play. I don’t like the hasty and whole- 
sale slaughter that concludes the piece. It is inartistic.” 

*‘ Shakespeare inartistic ?” queried Vaughan, smiling. 

‘“* Why, yes, sometimes. He was a man, not a god ;—and 
no man’s work can be absolutely perfect. Shakespeare had 
his faults like everybody else, and with his great genius he 
would have been the first to own them. It is only your 
little mediocrities who are never wrong. Are you going 
also?” 

“Yes ; I mean to damage your reputation as a prophet, and 
avoid the chance of an introduction to Miss Chester—for this 
evening, at any rate.” 

He laughed as he spoke, but El-RAmi said nothing. The 
two passed out of the stalls together into the lobby, where 
they had to wait a few minutes to get their hats and overcoats, 
the man in charge of the cloak-room having gone to cool his 
chronic thirst at the convenient “ bar.” Vaughan made use of 
the enforced delay to light his cigar. 

“ Did you think it a good Haméet?” he asked his companion 
carelessly while thus occupied. 

“Excellent,” replied El-R&ami. ‘The leading actor has 
immense talent, and thoroughly appreciates the subtlety of 
the part he has to play ;—but his supporters are all sticks, 
—-hence the scenes drag where he himself is not in them. 
That is the worst of the ‘star’ system,—a system which is 
perfectly ruinous to histrionic art. Still—no matter how it is 
performed, Hami/et is always interesting. Curiously incon- 
sistent, too, but impressive.” 

“Inconsistent? How?” asked Vaughan, beginning to puff 
rings of smoke into the air, and to wonder impatiently how 
much longer the keeper of the cloak-room meant to stay absent 
from his post. 

‘Ob, in many ways. Perhaps the most glaring inconsistency 
of the whole conception comes out in the great soliloquy, ‘To 
be or not to be.’” 
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“Really?” and Vaughan became interested. “I thought 
that was considered one of the finest bits in the play.” 

“So it is. I am not speaking of the lines themselves, 
which are magnificent, but of their connection with Hamlet’s 
own character. Why does he talk of a ‘bourne from whence 
no traveller returns,’ when he has, or thinks he has, proof 
positive of the return of his own father in spiritual form ;—and 
it is just concerning that return that he makes all the pother? 
Don’t you see inconsistency there ?” 

“Of course,—butI never thought of it,” said Vaughan, 
staring. “I don’t believe any one but yourself has ever thought 
of it. It is quite unaccountable. He certainly does say ‘no 
traveller returns,’—and he says it after he has seen the ghost 
too.” 

“Yes,” went on El-Rami, warming with his subject. ‘“ And 
he talks of the ‘dread of something after death,’ as if it were 
only a ‘dread,’ and not a fact ;—whereas if he is to believe 
the spirit of his own father, which he declares is ‘an honest 
ghost,’ there is no possibility of doubt on the matter. Does 
not the mournful phantom say— 


“* But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres ; ; 
Thy knotted and combinéd locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end... .’?” 


“By Jove! I say, El-R&mi, don’t look at me like that!” 
exclaimed Vaughan uneasily, backing away from a too close 
proximity to the brilliant flashing eyes and absorbed face of 
his companion, who had recited the lines with extraordinary 
passion and solemnity. 

El-R&mi laughed. 

Did I scare fou? Was I too much in sanieae: I beg 
your pardon! #True enough,—‘this eternal blazon must 
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not be, to ears of flesh and blood!’ But, the ‘something 
after death’ was a peculiarly aggravating reality to that 
poor ghost, and Hamlet knew that it was so when he spoke 
of it as a mere ‘dread.’ Thus, as I say, he was incon- 
sistent, or, rather, Shakespeare did not argue the case 
logically.” 

‘‘You would make a capital actor,”—said Vaughan, still 
gazing at him in astonishment. ‘‘ Why, you went on just now 
as if,—well, as if you meant it, you know.” 

“So I did mean it,” replied El-R&mi lightly—“ for the 
moment! I always find Hamlet a rather absorbing study ; so 
will you, perhaps, when you are my age.” 

‘“Vour age ?” and Vaughan shrugged his shoulders. “I wish 
I knew it! Why, nobody knows it. You may be thirty or a 
hundred—who can tell ?” 

“Or two hundred—or even three hundred?” queried EI- 
RAémi, with a touch of satire in his tone ;—‘ Why stint the 
measure of limitless time? But here comes our recalcitrant 
knave ”—this, as the keeper of the cloak-room made his ap- 
pearance from a side-door with a perfectly easy and unembar- 
rassed air, as though he had done rather a fine thing than 
otherwise in keeping two gentlemen waiting his pleasure. 
‘“‘ Let us get our coats, and be well away before the decree of 
Fate can be accomplished in making you the winner of the 
desirable Chester prize. It is delightful to conquer Fate—if 
one can!” 

His black eyes flashed curiously, and Vaughan paused in 
the act of throwing on his overcoat to look at him again in 
something of doubt and dread. 

At that moment a gay voice exclaimed : 

“Why, here’s Vaughan !—Freddie Vaughan—how lucky!” 
and a big handsome man of about two or three and thirty 
sauntered into the lobby from the theatre, followed by two 
ladies. ‘Look here, Vaughan, you’re just the fellow I wanted 
to see. We've left Hamlet in the thick of, his fight, because 
we're going on to the Somers’s ball,—wilk you come with 
us? And I say, Vaughan, allow me to introduce to you my 
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friends—Mrs, Jabez Chester, Miss Idina Chester—Sir Frederick 
Vaughan.” 

For one instant Vaughan stood inert and stupefied; the 
next he remembered himself, and bowed mechanically. His 
presentation to the Chesters was thus suddenly effected by his 
cousin, Lord Melthorpe, to whom he was indebted for many 
favours, and whom he could not afford to offend by any show 
of dbrusquerte, As soon as the necessary salutations were 
exchanged, however, he looked round vaguely, and in a sort 
of superstitious terrof, for the man who had so surely pro- 
phesied this introduction. But El-Rami was gone. Silently 
and without adieu he had departed, having seen his word 
fulfilled. 


I] 


. HO is the gentleman that has just left you?” asked 
Miss Chester, smiling prettily up into Vaughan’s 

eyes, as she accepted his proffered arm to lead her to her 

carriage,— Such a distinguished-looking dreadful person !” 

Vaughan smiled at this description. 

“ He is certainly rather singular in personal appearance,” 
he began, when his cousin, Lord Melthorpe, interrupted 
him. 

‘You mean El-Rami? It was El-Rami, wasn’t it? Ah, 
I thought so. Why did he give us the slip, I wonder? I 
wish he had waited a minute—he is a most interesting 
fellow.” 

* But who is he?” persisted Miss Chester. She was now 
comfortably ensconced in her luxurious brougham, her mother 
beside her, and two men of “title” opposite to her—a position 
which exactly suited the aspirations of her soul. ‘ How very 
tiresome you both are! You don’t explain him a bit; you 
only say he is ‘interesting,’ and of course one can see that; 
people with such white hair and such black eyes are always 
interesting, don’t you think so?” 

“Well, I don’t see why they should be,” said Lord 
Melthorpe dubiously. “Now, just think what horrible 
chaps Albinos are, and they have white hair and pink 

es-———"” 

“Oh, don’t drift off on the subject of “Albinos, please |” 
pleaded Miss Chester, with a soft laugh. “If you do, I 
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shall never know anything about this particular person— 
El-RAmi, did you say? Isn’t it a very odd name? Eastern, 
of course?” 

“Oh yes! he is a pure Oriental thoroughbred,” replied 
Lord Melthorpe, who took the burden of the conversation 
upon himself, while he inwardly wondered why his cousin 
Vaughan was in such an evidently taciturn mood. ‘That 
is, I mean, he is an Oriental of the very old stock, not one 
of the modern Indian mixtures of vice and knavery. But 
when he came from the East, and why he came from the 
East, I don’t suppose any one could tell you. I have only 
met him two or three times in society, and on those occasions 
he managed to perplex and fascinate a good many people. My 
wife, for instance, thinks him quite a marvellous man; she 
always asks him to her parties, but he hardly ever comes. 
His name in full is El-RAmi-Zaranos, though I believe he is 
best known as El-Rami simply.” 

“ And what is he?” asked Miss Chester. ‘An artist >—A 
literary celebrity ? ” 

‘“‘ Neither, that I am aware of. Indeed, I don’t know what 
he is, or how he lives. I have always looked upon him as a 
sort of magician—a kind of private conjurer, you know.” 

‘* Dear me!” said fat Mrs. Chester, waking up from a semi- 
doze, and trying to get interested in the subject. ‘“ Does he 
do drawing-room tricks?” 

“Oh no, he doesn’t do tricks ;” and Lord Melthorpe 
looked a little amused. ‘ He isn’t that sort of man at all; I’m 
afraid I explain myself badly. I mean that he can tell you 
extraordinary things about your past and future——” 

“Oh, by your hand—/ know!” and the pretty Idina nodded 
her head sagaciously. ‘There really is something awfully 
clever in palmistry. J can tell fortunes that way!” ' 

“Can you?” Lord Melthorpe smiled indulgently, and went 
on,——“ But it so happens that El-R&mi does not tell anything 
by the hands,—he judges by the face, figure, and movement. 
He doesn’t ron a profession of it; but, really, he does foretell 
events in rathe#a curious way now and then.” 
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‘He certainly does!” agreed Vaughan, rousing himself from 
a reverie into which he had fallen, and fixing his eyes on the 
small piguante features of the girl opposite him. ‘Some of 
his prophecies are quite remarkable.” 

“Really! How very delightful!” said Miss Chester, who 
was fully aware of Sir Frederick’s intent, almost searching, gaze, 
but pretended to be absorbed in buttoning one of her gloves. 
‘I must ask him to tell me what sort of fate is in store for me 
—something awful, I’m positive! Don’t you think he has 
horrid eyes ?—splendid, but horrid? He*looked at me in the 
theatre-——” 

“My dear, you looked at him first,” murmured Mrs. 
Chester. 

‘Ves; but I’m sure I didn’t make him shiver. Now, when 
he looked at me, I felt as if some one were pouring cold water 
very slowly down my back. It was such a creepy sensation ! 
Do fasten this, mother—will you?” and she extended the 
hand with the refractory glove upon it to Mrs. Chester, but 
Vaughan promptly interposed : 

** Allow me!” 

Oh, well! if you know how to fix a button that is almost 
off!” she said laughingly, with a blush that well became her 
transparent skin. 

“YT can make an attempt,’—said Vaughan, with due 
humility. ‘If I succeed will you give me one or two dances 
presently ?” 

“ With pleasure!” 

“Oh! you ave coming in to the Somers’s, then ?” said Lord 
Melthorpe, in a pleased tone. ‘ That’s right. You know, 
Fred, you're so absent-minded to-night that you never said 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ when I asked you to accompany us.” 

*Didn’t I? I’m awfully sorry!” and, having fastened the 
glove with careful daintiness, he smiled. ‘Please set down 
my rudeness and distraction to the uncanny influence of 
El-R&mi; 1 can’t imagine any other reason.” 

They all laughed carelessly, as people _ idle humour 
laugh at trifles, and the carriage bore them ono their destina- 
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tion—a great house in Queen’s Gate, where a magnificent 
entertainment was being held in honour of some Serene and 
Exalted foreign potentate who had taken it into his head to 
see how London amused itself during a “season.” The 
foreign potentate had heard that the splendid English capital 
was full of gloom and misery—that its women were unapproach. 
able, and its men difficult to make friends with; and all these 
erroneous notions had to be dispersed in his serene and exalted 
brain, no matter what his education cost the “ Upper Ten” 
who undertook to enlighten his barbarian ignorance. 

Meanwhile, the subject of Lord Melt horpe’s conversation— 
El-RAmi, or El-R4mi-Zaranos, as he was called by those of his 
own race—was walking quietly homewards with that firm, swift, 
yet apparently unhasting pace which so often distinguishes the 
desert-born savage, and so seldom gives grace to the deport- 
ment of the cultured citizen. It was a mild night in May; 
the weather was unusually fine and warm; the skies were un- 
darkened by any mist or cloud, and the stars shone forth with 
as much brilliancy as though the city lying under their im- 
mediate ken had been the smiling fairy Florence, instead of 
the brooding giant London. Now and again El-R4mi raised 
his eyes to the sparkling belt of Orion, which glittered aloft 
with a lustre that is seldom seen in the hazy English air ;—he 
was thinking his own thoughts, and the fact that there were 
many passers to and fro in the streets besides himself did not 
appear to disturb him in the least, for he strode through their 
ranks without any hurry or jostling, as if he alone existed, 
and they were but shadows. 

“ What fools are the majority of men!” he mused. “ How 
easy to gull them, and how willing they are to be gulled! 
How that silly young Vaughan marvelled at my prophecy of 
his marriage !—as if it were not as easy to foretell as that two 
and two inevitably make four! Given the characters of people 
in the same way that you give figures, and you are certain to 
arrive at a sum-total of them in time. How simple the process 
of calculation asfito Vaughan’s matrimonial prospects! Here 
are the set of br ah I employed: Two nights ago I heard 
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Lord Melthorpe say he meant to marry his cousin Fred to Miss 
Chester, daughter of Jabez Chester of New York. Miss 
Chester herself entered the room a few minutes later on, and 
I saw the sort of young woman she was. To-night at the 
theatre I see her again ;—in an opposite box, well back in 
shadow, I perceive Lord Melthorpe. Young Vaughan, whose 
character I know to be of such weakness that it can be 
moulded whichever way a stronger will turns it, sits close 
behind me; and I proceed to make the little sum-total. Given 
Lord Melthorpe, with a determination. that resembles the 
obstinacy of a pig rather than of a man; Frederick Vaughan, 
with no determination at all; and the little Chester girl, with 
her heart set on an English title, even though it only be that 
of a baronet, and the marriage is certain. What was sscertain 
was the possibility of their all meeting to-night ; but they were 
all there, and I counted that possibility as the fraction over,— 
there is always a fraction over in character-sums ; it stands as 
Providence or Fate, and must always be allowed for. I 
chanced it, and won. I always do win in these things,— 
these ridiculous trifles of calculation, which are actually 
accepted as prophetic utterances by people who never will 
think out anything for themselves. Good heavens! what a 
monster-burden of crass ignorance and wilful stupidity this 
poor planet has groaned under ever since it was hurled into 
space! Immense !—incalculable! And for what purpose? 
For what progress? For what end?” 

He stopped a moment ; he had walked from the Strand up 
through Piccadilly, and was now close to Hyde Park. Taking 
out his watch, he glanced at the time—it was close upon mid- 
night. All at once he was struck fiercely from behind, and 
the watch he held was snatched from his hand by a man who 
had no sooner committed the theft than he uttered a loud cry, 
and remained inert and motionless. El-RAmi turned quietly 
round and surveyed him. 

‘‘ Well, my friend?” he inquired blandly—“ What did you 
do that for?” 

The fellow stared about him vaguely, but ed unable to 
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answer,—his arm was stiffly outstretched, and the watch was 
clutched fast within his palm. 

‘You had better give that little piece of property back to 
me,” went on El-Rami, coldly smiling,—and, stepping close up 
to his assailant, he undid the closed fingers one by one, and, 
removing the watch, restored it to his own pocket. The thief’s 
arm at the same moment fell limply at his side; but he re- 
mained where he was, trembling violently as though seized 
with a sudden ague-fit. 

“You would find ig an inconvenient thing to have about 

you, I assure you. Stolen goods are always more or less of 
a bore, I believe. You seem rather discomposed? Ah! you 
have had a little shock, that’s all. You’ve heard of torpedoes, 
I dare say? Well, in this scientific age of ours, there are 
human torpedoes going about; and I am one of them. It is 
necessary to be careful whom you touch nowadays,—it really 
is, you know! You will be better presently —take time !” 

He spoke banteringly, observing the thief meanwhile with 
the most curious air, as though he were some peculiar speci- 
men of beetle or frog. The wretched man’s features worked 
convulsively, and he made a gesture of appeal : 

“You won't ‘ave me took up?” he muttered hoarsely, “ I’m 
starvin’ |” 

“No, no!” said El-Rami persuasively—" you are nothing 
of the sort. Do not tell lies, my friend; that is a great 
mistake —as great a mistake as thieving. Both things, as you 
practise them, will put you to no end of trouble,—and to avoid 
trouble is the chief aim of modern life. You are not starving 
—you are as plump as a rabbit,”—and, with a dexterous touch, 
he threw up the man’s loose shirt-sleeve, and displayed the 
full, firm flesh of the strong and sinewy arm beneath. ‘“ You 
have had more meat in you to-day than I can manage in a 
week ; you will do very well. You are a professional thief,— 
a sort of—lawyer, shall we say? Only, instead of protesting 
the right you have to live, politely by means of documents and 
red tape, you asseg it roughly by stealing a watch. It’s very 
frank conduct,—p&t it is not civil; and, in the present state 
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of ethics, it doesn’t pay—it really doesn’t. I’m afraid I’m 
boring you! You feel better? Then—good evening!” 

He was about to resume his walk, when the now recovered 
rough took a hasty step towards him. 

‘‘T wanted to knock ye down!” he began. 

“I know you did,”—returned El-R4mi composedly. ‘ Well— 
would you like to try again?” 

The man stared at him, half in amazement, half in fear. 

‘Ye see,” he went one " ae pulled out yer watch, and it was 
all jools and sparkles 

And. it was a ene temptation ”—finished EJ]-RAami. 
“T see? I had no business to pull it out; I grant it; but, 
being pulled out, you had no business to want it. We were 
both wrong; let us both endeavour to be wiser in future. 
Good-night !” 

“Well, I’m blowed if yer not a rum un, and an orful un!” 
ejaculated the man, who had certainly received a fright, and 
was still nervous from the effects of it. ‘‘ Blowed if he ain’t 
the rummest card !” 

But the “ rummest card” heard none of these observations, 
He crossed the road, and went on his way serenely, taking 
up the thread of his interrupted musings as though nothing 
had occurred. 

* Fools—fools all!” he murmured. ‘Thieves steal, mur- 
derers slay, labourers toil, and all men and women lust and 
live and die—to what purpose? For what progress? For 
what end? Destruction or new life? Heaven or hell ? 
Wisdom or caprice? Kindness or cruelty? God or the 
Devil? Which? If I knew that I should be wise,—but 47/ 
I know, I am but a fool also,—a fool among fools, fooled 
by a Fate whose secret I mean to discover and conquer—and 
defy!” 

He paused,—and, drawing a long, deep breath, raised his 
eyes to the stars once more. His lips moved as though he 
repeated inwardly some vow or prayer, then he proceeded at 


a quicker pace, and stopped no more a he reached his 


c. 





destination, which was a small, quiet, and un\gshionable square 
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off Sloane Street. Here he made his way to an unpretentious 
looking little house, semi-detached, and one of a row of similar 
buildings; the only particularly distinctive mark about it being 
a heavy and massively-carved ancient oaken door, which 
opened easily at the turn of his latch-key, and closed after 
him without the slightest sound as he entered. 


iff 


DIM red light burned in the narrow hall, just sufficient 

to enable him to see the wooden peg on which he was 
accustomed to hang his hat and overcoat,—and as soon as 
he had divested himself of his outdoor garb he extinguished 
even that faint glimmer of radiance. Opening a side-door, he 
entered his own room~—a picturesque apartment running from 
east to west, the full length of the house. From its appearance 
it had evidently once served as drawing-room and dining-room, 
with folding-doors between; but the folding-doors had been 
dispensed with, and the place they had occupied was now 
draped with heavy amber silk. This silk seemed to be of some 
peculiar and costly make, for it sparkled with iridescent gleams 
of silver hike diamond-dust when El-R4mi turned on the electric 
burner, which, in the form of a large flower, depended from the 
ceiling by quaintly-worked silver chains, and was connected 
by a fine wire with a shaded reading-lamp on the table. There 
was not much of either beauty or value in the room,—yet, 
without being at all luxurious, it suggested luxury. The few 
chairs were of the most ordinary make, all save one, which 
was of finely carved ebony, and was piled with silk cushions 
of amber and red,—the table was of plain painted deal, 
covered with a dark woollen cloth worked in and out with 
threads of gold,—there were a few geometrical instruments 
about,—a large pair of globes,—a rack on the wall stocked 
with weapons for the art of fence,—and\.one large bookcase 
full of books An ebony-cased pianette cad one corner,—~ 
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and on a small side-table stood a heavily-made oaken chest, 
brass-bound and double-locked. The furniture was completed 
by a plain camp-bedstead such as soldiers use, which at the 
present moment was partly folded up and almost hidden from 
view by a rough bear-skin thrown carelessly across it. 

El-RAmi sat down in the big ebony chair and looked at a4 
pile of letters lying on his writing-table. They were from all 
sorts of persons,—princes, statesmen, diplomats, financiers, 
and artists in all the professions,—he recognised the hand- 
writing on some of the envelopes, and his brows contracted 
in a frown as he tossed them aside still unopened. 

‘They must wait,” he said half aloud. ‘Curious that it is 
impossible for a man to be original without attracting around 
him a set of unoriginal minds, as though he were a honey-pot 
and they the flies! Who would believe that I, poor in worldly 
goods, and living in more or less obscurity, should, without any 
wish of my own, be in touch with kings ?—should know the 
last new policy of governments before it is made ripe for public 
declaration >—should hold the secrets of ‘my lord’ and ‘my 
lady’ apart from each other’s cognisance, and be able to amuse 
myself with their little ridiculous matrimonial differences, as 
though they were puppets playing their parts for use at a 
marionette show? I do not ask these people to confide in 
me,—I do not want them to seek me out,—and yet the cry 
is, ‘still they come !’—and the attributes of my own nature 
are such that, like a magnet, I attract, and so am never left 
in peace. Yet perhaps it is well it should be thus,—I need 
the external distraction,—otherwise my mind would be too 
much like a bent bow,—fixed on the one centre,—the Great 
Secret,—and its powers might fail me at the last. But no!— 
failure is impossible now. Steeled against love,—hate,—and 
all the merely earthly passions of mankind as I am,—I must 
succeed—and I will!” 

He leaned his head on one hand, and seemed to suddenly 
concentrate his thoughts on one particular subject,—his eyes 
dilated and grew Imridly brilliant as though sparks of fire burnt 
behind them. had not sat thus for more than a couple ot 
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minutes, when the door opened gently, and a beautiful youth, 
clad in a loose white tunic and vest of Eastern fashion, made 
his appearance, and standing silently on the threshold seemed 
to wait for some command. 

“So, Féraz! you heard my summons?” said E]-Rami gently. 

“T heard my brother speak,”—-responded Féraz in a low 
melodious voice that had a singularly dreamy far-away tone 
within it—"‘ Through a wall of cloud and silence his beloved 
accents fell like music on my ears ;—he called me and I 
came.” ‘c 

And, sighing lightly, he folded his arms cross-wise on his 
breast and stood erect and immovable, looking like some fine 
' gtatue just endowed by magic with the flush of life. He re- 
sembled El-R4mi in features, but was fairer-skinned,—his eyes 
were softer and more femininely lovely,—his hair, black as 
night, clustered in thick curls over his brow, and his figure, 
straight as a young palm-tree, was a perfect model of strength 
united with grace. But just now ke had a strangely absorbed 
air,—his eyes, though they were intently fixed on El-R4mi’s 
face, looked like the eyes of a sleep-walker, so dreamy were 
they while wide-open,—and as he spoke he smiled vaguely as 
one who hears delicious singing afar off. 

El-R&mi studied him intently for a minute or two,—then, 
removing his gaze, pressed a small silver hand-bell at his side. 
It rang sharply out on the silence. 

“ Féraz}” 

Féraz started,—rubbed his eyes,—glanced about him, and 
then sprang towards his brother with quite a new expression,— 
one of grace, eagerness, and animation, that intensified his 
beauty and made him still more worthy the admiration of a 
painter or a sculptor. 

“El Rami! At last! How late you are! I waited for you 
long—and then I slept. Iam sorry! But you called me in the 
usual way, I suppose ?—and I did not fail you? Ah no! I 
should come to you if I were dead ! ” 

He dropped on one knee, and raisqjl El-Rimi’s hand 
caressingly to his lips. 
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‘‘ Where have you been all the evening?” he went on. “I 
have missed you greatly—the house is so silent.” 

El-RAmi touched his clustering curls tenderly. 

‘You could have made music in it with your lute and voice, 
Féraz, had you chosen,” he said. ‘As for me, I went to see 
Hamlet.” 

‘Oh, why did you go?” demanded Féraz impetuously. “ / 
would not see it—no! not for worlds! Such poetry must 
needs be spoilt by men’s mouthing of it,—it is better to read 
it, to think it, to feel 4;,—and so one actually sees it,—best.” 

You talk like a poet,”—-said El-Rami indulgently. ‘“ You 
are not much more than a boy, and you think the thoughts 
of youth. Have you any supper ready for me?” 

Féraz smiled and sprang up, left the room, and returned in 
a few minutes with a daintily-arranged tray of refreshments, 
which he set before his brother with all the respect and 
humility of a well-trained domestic in attendance on_ his 
master. 

“You have supped?” El-Rami asked, as he poured out 
wine from the delicately-shaped Italian flask beside him. 

Féraz nodded. 

“Yes. Zaroba supped with me. But she was cross to-night 
—she had nothing to say.” 

El-RAmi smiled. ‘“ That is unusual !” 

Féraz went on. ‘There have been many people here,— 
they all wanted to see you. They have left their cards. Some 
of them asked me my name and who I was. _I said I was your 
servant—but they would not believe me. There were great 
folks among them—they came in big carriages with prancing 
horses. Have you seen their names?” 

“Not I.” 

‘“‘ Ah, you are so indifferent,” said Féraz gaily,—he had no 
quite lost his dreamy and abstracted look, and talked on in an 
eager boyish way that suited his years,—he was barely twenty. 
“You are so bent on great thoughts that you cannot see little 
things, But theseflukes and earls who come to visit you do not 
consider chemugites little, —not they !” 
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“Yet many of them are the least among little men,’’ said 
E]-RAmi with a touch of scorn in his mellow accents. ‘“ Dowered 
with great historic names which they almost despise, they do 
their best to drag the memory of their ancient lineage into 
dishonour by vulgar passions, low tastes, and a scorn as well as 
lack of true intelligence. Let us not talk of them. The Eng- 
lish aristocracy was once a magnificent tree, but its broad 
boughs are fallen,—lopped off and turned into saleable tim- 
ber,—and there is but a decaying stump of it left. And so 
Zaroba said nothing to you to-night?” 

“Scarce a word. She was very sullen. She bade me tell 
you all was well,—that is her usual formula. I do not under- 
stand it ;—what is it that should be well or ill? You never 
explain your mystery !” 

He smiled, but there was a vivid curiosity in his fine eyes,— 
he looked as if he would have asked more had he dared to 
do so. 

E]-RAmi evaded his questioning glance. ‘Speak of your- 
self,” he said. ‘Did you wander at all into your Dreamland 
to-day ?”’ 

“IT was there when you called me,” replied Féraz quickly. 
‘I saw my home,—its trees and flowers,—I listened to the 
ripple of its fountains and streams. It is harvest-time there, 
do you know? I heard the reapers singing as they carried 
home the sheaves.” 

His brother surveyed him with a fixed and wondering 
scrutiny. 

“ How absolute you are in your faith!” he said half envi- 
ously. ‘You fhink it is your home,—but it is only an idea 
after all,—an idea, born of a vision.” 

“* Does a mere visionary idea engender love and longing?”’ 
exclaimed Féraz impetuously. “Oh no, El-RAmi,—it cannot 
do so! I know the land I see so often in what you call a 
‘dream,’—its mountains are familiar to me,—its people are 
my people ; yes !—I am remembered there, and so are you,— 
we dwelt there oncé,—we shall dwell there Azain. It is your 
home as well as mihe,—that bright and far-o where there 
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is no death but only sleep,—why were we exiled from our 
happiness, El-Rami? Can your wisdom tell?” 

“TI know nothing of what you say,” returned El-Rami 
brusquely. ‘As I told you, you talk like a poet,—harsher 
men than I would add, like a madman. You imagine you 
were born or came into being in a different planet from this, 
—that you lived there,—that you were exiled from thence by 
some mysterious doom, and were condemned to pass into 
human existence here ;—well, I repeat, Féraz,—this is your 
own fancy,—the restlt of the strange double life you lead, 
which is not by my will or teaching. I believe only in what 
can be proved—and this that you tell me is beyond all proof.” 

“And yet,” said Féraz meditatively,—‘“ though I cannot 
reason it out, I am sure of what I feel. My ‘dream’ is more 
life-like than life itself,—and as for my beloved people yonder, 
[ tell you I have heard them singing the harvest-home.” 

And with a quick soft step he went to the piano, opened it, 
and began to play. El-R4mi leaned back in his chair mute 
and absorbed,—did ever common keyed instrument give forth 
such enchanting sounds? Was ever written music known that 
could, when performed, utter such divine and dulcet eloquence ? 
There was nothing earthly in the tune, it seemed to glide 
from under the player’s fingers like a caress upon the air,— 
and an involuntary sigh broke from El-RAmi’s lips as he 
listened. éraz heard that sigh, and turned round smiling. 

‘Ys there not something familiar in the strain?’”’ he asked. 
** Do you not see them all, so fair and light and lithe of limb, 
coming over the fields homewards as the red Ring burns low 
in the western sky? Surely—surely you remember?” 

A slight shudder shook E)-R&mi’s frame,—he pressed his 
hands over his eyes, and seemed to collect himself by a strong 
effort,—then, walking over to the piano, he took his young 
brother’s hands from the keys and held them for a moment 
against his breast. 

‘Keep your illusions "——he said in a low voice that trembled 
slightly. ‘Keep them,—and your faith,—together. It is for 
you to dream, d for me to prove. Mine is the hardest lot. 
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There may be truth in your dreams,—there may be deception 
in my proofs—Heaven only knows! Were you not of my own 
blood, and dearer to me than most human things, I should, 
like every scientist worthy of the name, strive to break off your 
spiritual pinions and make of you a mere earth-grub even as 
most of us are made,—but I cannot do it,—I have not the 
heart to do it,—andif I had the heart”—he paused a mo- 
ment,—then went on slowly—‘ I have not the power. Good- 
night !” 

He left the room abruptly without another word or look,— 
and the beautiful young Féraz gazed after his retreating figure 
doubtfully and with something of wondering regret. Was it 
worth while, he thought, to be so wise, if wisdom made one at 
times so sad ?—was it well to sacrifice Faith for Fact, when 
Faith was so warm and Fact so cold? Was it better to be a 
dreamer of things possible, or a worker-out of things positive? 
And how much was positive after all? and how much possible? 
He balanced the question lightly with himself,—it was like a 
discord in the music of his mind, and disturbed his peace. He 
soon dismissed the jarring thought, however, and, closing the 
piano, glanced round the room to make sure that nothing more 
was required for his brother’s service or comfort that night, and 
then he went away to resume his interrupted slumbers,—per- 
chance to take up the chorus of his “ people” singing in what 
he deemed his native staz. 


IV 


L-RAMI meanwhile slowly ascended the stairs to the first 
floor, and there on the narrow landing paused, listening. 
There was not a sound in the house,—the delicious music of 
the strange “‘harvest-song” had ceased, though to El-Rami’s 
ears there still seemed to be a throb of its melody in the air, 
like perfume left from the carrying by of flowers. And witk. 
chis vague impression upon him he listened,—listened as it 
were to the deep silence; and as he stood in this attentive 
attitude, his eyes rested on a closed door opposite to him,—a 
door which might, if taken off its hinges and exhibited at some 
museum, have carried away the palm for perfection in panel- 
painting. It was so designed as to resemble a fine trellis-work, 
hung with pale clambering roses and purple passion-flowers,— 
on the upper half among the blossoms sat a meditative cupid, 
pressing a bud against his pouting lips, while below him, 
stretched in full-length desolation on a bent bough, his twin 
brother wept childishly over the piteous fate of a butterfly that 
lay dead in his curled pink palm. El-R4mistared so long and 
persistently at the pretty picture that it might have been 
imagined he was looking at it for the first time and was ab- 
sorbed in admiration, but truth to tell he scarcely saw it. His 
thoughts were penetrating beyond all painted semblances of 
beauty.—and,—as in the case of his young brother Féraz,— 
those thoughts were speedily answered. A key turned in the 
lock,—the door opened, and a tall old woman, bronze-skinned, 
black-eyed, withered, uncomely yet imposing of aspect, stood 
in the aperture. . 
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“Enter, El-Rami!” she said in a low yet harsh voice— 
‘The hour is late,—-but when did ever the lateness of hours 
change or deter your sovereign will! Yet, truly as God liveth, 
it is hard that I should seldom be permitted to pass a night in 
peace | ” 

El-RAami smiled indifferently, but made no reply, as it was 
useless to answer Zaroba. She was stone-deaf, and therefore 
not in a condition to be argued with. She preceded him into 
a small ante-room, provided with no other furniture than a table 
and chair ;—one entire side of the wdil, however, was hung 
with a magnificent curtain of purple velvet bordered in gold. 
On the table were a slate and pencil, and these implements 
El-RAmi at once drew towards him. 

‘“‘ Has there been any change to-day?” he wrote. 

Zaroba read the words. 

‘“ None,” she replied. 

“ She has not moved ?” 

“Not a finger.” 

He paused, pencil in hand,—then he wrote— 

“You are ill-tempered. You have your dark humour upon 
you.” 

Zaroba’s eyes flashed, and she threw up her skinny hands 
with a wrathful gesture. 

‘‘Dark humour!” she cried in accents that were almost 
shrill—“ Ay !—and if it be so, El-RAmi, what is my humour to 
you? Am I anything more to you than a cipher,—a mere 
slave? What have the thoughts of a foolish woman, bent with 
years and close to the dark gateways of the tomb, to do with 
one who deems himself all wisdom? What are the feelings of 
a wretched perishable piece of flesh and blood to a self-centred 
god and opponent of Nature like E]-R4mi-Zaranos?” She 
laughed bitterly. ‘Pay no heed to me, great Master of the 
Fates invisible !—superb controller of the thoughts of men !— 
pay no heed to Zaroba’s ‘dark humours,’ as you call them. 
Zaroba has no wings to soar with—she is old and feeble, and 
aches at the heart with a burden of ane tears,—she would 
fain have been content with this low earth i to tread in 
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safety,—she would fain have been happy with common joys,— 
but these are debarred her, and her lot is like that of many 
a better woman,—to sit solitary among the ashes of dead days 
and know herself desolate ! ” 

She dropped her arms as suddenly as she had raised them. 
El-R4mi surveyed her with a touch of derision, and wrote 
again on the slate : 

‘‘T thought you loved your charge ?”’ 

Zaroba read, and drew herself up proudly, looking almost as 
dignified as E]-RAmi himself. 

“ Does one love a statue?” she demanded. ‘Shall I caress 
a picture ? ShallI rain tears or kisses over the mere semblance 
of a life that does not live,—shall I fondle hands that never 
return my clasp? Love! Love is in my heart—yes! like a 
shut-up fire in a tomb,—but you hold the key, El-RAmi, and 
the flame dies for want of air.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and, putting the pencil aside, 
wrote no more. Moving towards the velvet curtain that draped 
the one side of the room he made an imperious sign. Zaroba, 
obeying the gesture mechanically and at once, drew a small 
pulley, by means of which the rich soft folds of stuff parted 
noiselessly asunder, displaying such a wonderful interior of 
luxury and loveliness as seemed for the moment almost unreal. 
The apartment opened to view was lofty and perfectly circular 
in shape, and was hung from top to bottom with silken hang- 
ings of royal purple embroidered all over with curious arabesque 
patterns in gold. The same rich material was caught up from 
the edges of the ceiling to the centre, like the drapery of a 
pavilion or tent, and was there festooned with golden fringes 
and tassels. From out the midst of this warm mass of glisten- 
ing colour swung a gold lamp which shed its light through 
amber-hued crystal,—while the floor below was carpeted with 
the thickest velvet pile, the design being pale purple pansies on 
a darker ground of the same almost neutral tint. A specimen 
of everything beautiful, rare, and costly seemed to have found 
its way into this one room, from the exquisitely-wrought ivory 
figure of a Psyche on her pedestal, to the tall vase of Venetian 
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crystal which held lightly up to view dozens of magnificent 
roses that seemed born of full midsummer, though as yet, in 
the capricious English climate, it was scarcely spring. And all 
the beauty, all the grace, all the evidences of perfect taste, art, 
care, and forethought were gathered together round one centre, 
—one unseeing, unresponsive centre,—the figure of a sleeping 
girl. Pillowed on a raised couch such as might have served a 
queen for costliness, she lay fast bound in slumber,—a match- 
less piece of loveliness,—stirless as marble,—wondrous as the 
ideal of a poet’s dream. Her delicate form was draped loosely 
in a robe of purest white, arranged so as to suggest rather than 
conceal its exquisite outline,—a silk coverlet was thrown lightly 
across her feet, and her head rested on cushions of the softest, 
snowiest satin. Her exceedingly small white hands were 
crossed upon her breast over a curious jewel,—a sort of giant 
ruby cut in the shape of a star, which scintillated with a thou- 
sand sparkles in the light, and coloured the under-tips of her 
fingers with a hue like wine, and her hair, which was of extra- 
ordinary length and beauty, almost clothed her body down to 
the knee, as with a mantle of shimmering gold. To say merely 
that she was lovely would scarcely describe her,—for the love- 
liness that is generally understood as such was here so entirely 
surpassed and intensified that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to express its charm. Her face had the usual 
attributes of what might be deemed perfection,—that is, the 
lines were purely oval,—the features delicate, the skin most 
transparently fair, the lips a dewy red, and the fringes of the 
closed eyes were long, dark, and delicately upcurled ;—but this 
was not all. There was something else,—something quite 
undefinable, that gave a singular glow and radiance to the 
whole countenance, and suggested the burning of a light 
through alabaster,—a creeping of some subtle fire through the 
veins which made the fair body seem the mere reflection of 
some greater fairness within. If those eyes were to open, one 
thought, how wonderful their lustre must needs be !—if that 
perfect figure rose up and moved, what a harmony would walk 
the world in maiden shape !—and yet,—wa qhing that hushed 
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repose, that scarcely perceptible breathing, it seemed more 
than certain that she would never rise,—never tread earthly 
soil in common with earth’s creatures,—never be more than 
what she seemed,—a human flower, gathered and set apart— 
for whom? For God’s love? Or Man’s pleasure? Either, 
neither, or both? 

El-R&mi entered the rich apartment, followed by Zaroba, 
and stood by the couch for some minutes in silence. What- 
ever his thoughts were, his face gave no clue to them,— 
his features being as.*impassive as though cast in bronze. 
Zaroba watched him curiously, her wrinkled visage expres- 
sive of some strongly-suppressed passion. The sleeping girl 
stirred and smiled in her sleep,—a smile that brightened her 
countenance as much as if a sudden glory had circled it with 
a halo. 

“Ay, she lives for you!” said Zaroba. ‘And she grows 
fairer every day. She is the sun and you the snow. But the 
snow is bound to melt in due season,—and even you, El-RAmi- 
ZarAnos, will hardly baffle the laws of Nature!” 

El-R4mi turned upon her with a fierce mute gesture that 
had something of the terrible in it,—she shrank from the cold 
glance of his intense eyes, and in obedience to an imperative 
wave of his hand moved away to a farther corner of the room, 
where, crouching down upon the floor, she took up a quaint 
implement of work, a carved triangular frame of ebony, with 
which she busied herself, drawing glittering threads in and out 
of it with marvellous speed and dexterity. She made « weird 
picture there, squatted on the ground in her yellow cotton 
draperies, her rough gray hair gleaming like spun silk in the 
light, and the shining threadwork in her withered hands. 
El-R4mi looked at her sitting thus, and was suddenly moved 
with compassion—she was old and sad,—poor Zaroba! He 
went up to her where she crouched, and stood above her, 
his ardent fiery eyes seeming to gather all their wonder- 
ful lustre into one long, earnest, and pitiful regard. Her 
work fell from her hands, and as she met that burning 
gaze a vague smie parted her lips,—her frowning features 
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smoothed themselves into an expression of mingled placidity 
and peace. 

*‘Desolate Zaroba!” said El-Rami, slowly lifting his hands. 
‘* Widowed and solitary soul! Deaf to the outer noises of the 
world, let the ears of thy spirit be open to my voice—and hear 
thou all the music of the past! Lo, the bygone years return 
to thee and picture themselves afresh upon thy tired brain !— 
again thou dost listen to the voices of thy children at play, 
—the wild Arabian desert spreads out before thee in the sun 
like a sea of gold,—the tall palms lift:themselves against the 
burning sky—the tent is pitched by the cool spring of fresh 
water,—and thy savage mate, wearied out with long travel, 
sleeps, pillowed on thy breast. Thou art young again, 
Zaroba !—young, fair, and beloved!—be happy so! Dream 
and rest!” 

As he spoke he took the aged woman’s unresisting hands 
and laid her gently, gently, by gradual degrees down in a 
recumbent posture, and placing a cushion under her head 
watched her for a few seconds. 

‘** By Heaven !” he muttered, as he heard her regular breath- 
ing and noted the perfectly composed expression of her face. 
“ Are dreams after all the only certain joys of life? A poet’s 
fancies,—a painter’s visions—the cloud-castles of a boy’s 
imaginings—all dreams!—and only such dreamers can be 
called happy. Neither Fate nor Fortune can destroy their 
pleasure,—they make sport of kings and hold great nations 
as the merest toys of thought—oh sublime audacity of Vision! 
Would I could dream so !—or rather, would I could prove my 
dreams not dreams at all, but the reflections of the absolute 
Real! Hamlet again ! 


“< To die—to sleep ;— 
To sleep !—perchance to dream ; ay, there’s the rub !! 


Imagine it !—to die and dream of Heaven—or Hell—and all 
the while if there should be no reality in either !” 
With one more glance at the now soundly slumbering Zaroba, 
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he went back to the couch, and gazed long and earnestly at ee 
the exquisite maiden there reclined,—then bending over her, ~ 
he took her small fair left hand in his own, pressing his fingers 
hard round the delicate wrist. 

“ Lilith !—Lilith !” he said in low, yet commanding accents. 
Lilith !—Speak to me! Iam here!” 
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EEP silence followed his invocation,—a silence he seemed 
to expect and be prepared for. Looking at a silver 
timepiece on a bracket above the couch, he mentally counted 
slowly a hundred beats,—then pressing the fragile wrist he held 
still more firmly between his fingers, he touched with his other 
hand the girl’s brow, just above her closed eyes. A faint quiver 
ran through the delicate body,—he quickly drew back and spoke 
again. 

“Lilith! Where are you?” 

The sweet lips parted, and a voice soft as whispered music 
responded— 

“T am here!” 

“Ts all well with you?” 

“ All is well!” 

And a smile irradiated the fair face with such a light as to 
suggest that the eyes must have opened,—but no !—they were 
fast shut. 

El-R4mi resumed his strange interrogation. 

“ Lilith! What do you see?” 

There was a moment’s pause,—then came the slow 
response— 

“Many things,—things beautiful and wonderful. But you 
are not among them. [ hear your voice and I obey it, but I 
cannot see you—I have never seen you.” 

E]-R4mi sighed, and pressed more closely the soft small hand 
within his own. 
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‘Where have you been?” : 

“Where my pleasure led me’”’—came the answer in a sleepy 
yet joyous tone—“ My pleasure and—your will.” 

El-Rami started, but immediately controlled himself, for 
Lilith stirred and threw her other arm indolently behind her head, 
leaving the great ruby on her breast flashingly exposed to view. 

“ Away, away, far, far away!” she said, and her accents 
sounded like subdued singing—‘ Beyond,—in those regions 
whither I was sent—beyond ” her voice stopped and 
trailed off into drowsy murmurings—“ beyond—Sirius— I 
saw——” 

She ceased, and smiled—some happy thought seemed to 
have rendered her mute. 

E]-Rami waited a moment, then took up her broken speech. 

“Far beyond Sirius you saw—what ?” 

Moving, she pillowed her cheek upon her hand, and turned 
more fully round towards him. 

“I saw a bright new world,”—she said, now speaking quite 
clearly and connectedly—‘‘ A royal world of worlds; an undis- 
covered Star. There were giant oceans in it,—the noise of 
many waters was heard throughout the land,—and there were 
great cities marvellously built upon the sea. I saw their 
pinnacles of white and gold—spires of coral, and gates that were 
studded with pearl,—flags waved and music sounded, and two 
great Suns gave double light from heaven. I saw many 
thousands of people—they were beautiful and happy—they 
sang and danced and gave thanks in the everlasting sunshine, 
and knelt in crowds upon their wide and fruitful fields to thank 
the Giver of life immortal.” 

“ Life immortal !” repeated E]-R4mi,—“ Do not these people 
die, even as we?” 

A pained look, as of wonder or regret, knitted the girl’s fair 
brows. 

“There is no death—neither here nor there”—she said 
steadily—“‘I have told you this so often, yet you will not 
believe. Always you bid me seek for death,—I have looked, 
but cannot find it.” 
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She sighed, and El-R4mi echoed the sigh. 

‘‘I wish ”—and her accents sounded plaintively—“I wish 
that I could see you! There is some cloud between us. I 
hear your voice and I obey it, but I cannot see who it is that 
calls me.” 

El-R4mi paid no heed to these dove-like murmurings,— 
moreover, he seemed to have no eyes for the wondrous beauty 
of the creature who lay thus tranced and in his power,—set on 
his one object, the attainment of a supernatural knowledge, he 
looked as pitiless and impervious to ak charm as any Grand 
Inquisitor of old Spain. 

‘Speak of yourself and not of me”—he said authoritatively, 
‘“‘ How can you say there is no death?” 

“J speak truth. There is none.” 

‘Not even here?” 

‘Not anywhere.” 

‘‘© daughter of vision, where are the eyes of your spirit ?” de- 
manded El-R4mi angrily—“ Search again and see! Why should 
all Nature arm itself against Death if there be no death?” 

“You are harsh,”—said Lilith sorrowfully—* Should I tell you 
what is not true? If I would, I cannot. There is no death— 
there is only change. Beyond Sinus, they sleep.” 

El-R4mi waited ; but she had paused again. 

‘‘Go on”—he said—‘“‘ They sleep—why and when?” 

““When they are weary ”—responded Lilith. ‘When all } 
done that they can do, and when they need rest, they sleep, and 
in their sleep they change ;—the change is——”’ 

She ceased. 

*‘ The change is death,” said El-RAmi positively,—“‘for death 
is everywhere.” 

“Not so!” replied Lilith quickly, and in a ringing tone of 
clarion-like sweetness. ‘The change is life,—for Life is every- 
where |” 

There ensued a silence. The girl turned away, and, bringing 
her hand slowly down from behind her head, laid it again upon 
her breast over the burning ruby gem, El-R&mi bent above her 
closely. 
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“You are dreaming, Lilith,”"—he said as though he would 
force her to own something against her will. ‘You speak 
unwisely and at random.” 

Still silence. 

“ Lilith !—Lilith !” he called. 

No answer ;—only the lovely tints of her complexion, the 
smile on her lips, and the tranquil heaving of her rounded 
bosom indicated that she lived. 

“Gone!” and El-R&ami’s brow clouded; he laid back the 
little hand he held in its former position and looked at the 
girl long and steadily—‘ And so firm in her assertion !—as 
foolish an assertion as any of the fancies of Féraz. No death? 
Nay—as well say no life. She has not fathomed the secret 
of our passing hence ; no, not though her flight has outreached 
the realm of Sirius. 


““ But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will.’ 


Ay, puzzles the will and confounds it! But must I be baffled 
then ?—or is it my own fault that J cannot beieve? Is it truly 
her spirit that speaks to me P—or Is it my own brain acting upon 
hers in a state of trance? If it be the latter, why should she 
declare things that I never dream of, and which my reason does 
not accept as possible? And if it is indeed her Soul, or the 
ethereal Essence of her that thus soars at periodic intervals of 
liberty into the Unseen, how is it that she never comprehends 
Death or Pain? Is her vision limited only to behold har- 
monious systems moving to a sound of joy?” 

And, seized by a sudden resolution, he caught both the hands 
of the tranced girl and held them in his own, the while he fixed ' 
his eyes upon her quiet face with a glance that seemed to shoot 
forth flame. 

“Lilith! Lilith! By the force of my will and mastery over 
thy life, I bid thee return to me! O flitting spirit, ever bent on 
errands of pleasure, reveal to me the secrets of pain! Come 
back, Lilith! I call thee—come!” 
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A violent shudder shook the beautiful reposeful figure,— 
the smile faded from her lips, and she heaved a profound 
sigh. 

“JT am here!” 

Listen to my bidding!” said El-RAmi, in measured accents 
that sounded almost cruel. ‘‘As you have soared to heights 
ineffable, even so descend to lowest depths of desolation ! 
Understand and seek out sorrow,—pierce to the root of 
suffering, explain the cause of unavailing agony! These things 
exist. Here in this planet of which you know nothing save 
my voice,—here, if nowhere else in the wide Universe, we gain 
our bread with bitterness and drink our wine with tears. Solve 
me the mystery of pain,—of injustice,—of an innocent child’s 
anguish on its death-bed,—ay ! though you tell me there is no 
death !—of a good man’s ruin,—of an evil woman’s triumph,— 
of despair,—of self-slaughter,—of all the horrors upon horrors 
piled, which make up this world’s present life. Listen, O too 
ecstatic and believing Spirit !—-we have a legend here that a 
God lives —a wise all-loving God,—and He, this wise and 
loving one, has out of His great bounty invented for the torture 
of His creatures,—HEL.L! Find out this Hell, Lilith !—Prove 
it!—bring the plan of its existence back to me. Go,— 
bring me news of devils,—and suffer, if spirits can suffer, in the 
unmitigated sufferings of others! Take my command and go 
hence, find out God’s Hell !—so shall we afterwards know the 
worth of Heaven!” 

He spoke rapidly,—impetuously,—passionately ;—and now 
he allowed the girl’s hands to fall suddenly from his clasp. 
She moaned a little,—and, instead of folding them one over 
the other as before, raised them palm to palm in an attitude of 
prayer. The colour faded entirely from her face,—but an ex- 
pression of the calmest, grandest wisdom, serenity, and com- 
passion came over her features as of a saint prepared for 
martyrdom. Her breathing grew fainter and fainter till it was 
scarcely perceptible,—and her lips parted in a short sobbing 
sigh,—then they moved and whispered something. El-Rami 
stooped over her more closely. 
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‘What is it?” he asked eagerly“ what did you say?” 

“Nothing, ... only ... farewell!” and the faint tone 
stirred the silence like the last sad echo of a song—“ And yet 

. once more... farewell!” 

He drew back, and observed her intently. She now looked 
like a recumbent statue, with those upraised hands of hers so 
white and small and delicate,—and El-RAmi remembered that 
he must keep the machine of the Body living, if he desired to 
receive through its medium the messages of the Spirit. Taking 
a small phial from his breast, together with the necessary sur- 
geon’s instrument used for such purposes, he pricked the 
rounded arm nearest to him, and carefully injected into the 
veins a small quantity of a strange sparkling fluid which gave 
out a curiously sweet and pungent odour ;—as he did this, the 
lifted hands fell gently into their original position, crossed over 
the ruby star. The breathing grew steadier and lighter,—the 
lips took fresh colour,—and El-R4mi watched the effect with 
absorbed interest and attention. 

“One might surely preserve her body so for ever,” he mused 
half aloud. ‘The tissues renewed,—the blood reorganised,— 
the whole system completely nourished with absolute purity ; 
and not a morsel of what is considered food, which contains so 
much organic mischief, allowed to enter that exquisitely 
beautiful mechanism, which exhales all waste upon the air 
through the pores of the skin as naturally as a flower exhales 
perfume through its leaves. A wonderful discovery !—if all 
men knew it, would not they deem themselves truly immortal, 
even here? But the trial is not over yet,—the experiment is 
not perfect. Six years has she lived thus, but who can say 
whether indeed Death has no power over her? In those six 
years she has changed,—she has grown from childhood to 
womanhood,—does not change imply age?—and age suggest 
death, in spite of all science? O inexorable Death |—I will 
pluck its secret out if I die in the effort !” 

He turned away from the couch,—then seemed struck by a 
hew idea. 

“ TfI die, did I say? But can I die? Is her Spirit right? 
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Is my reasoning wrong? Is there no pause anywhere ?—no 
cessation of thought ?—no end to the insatiability of ambition ? 
Must we plan and work and live—For Ever ?”’ 

A shudder ran through him,—the notion of his own per- 
petuity appalled him. Passing a long mirror framed in antique 
silver, he caught sight of himself in it,—his dark handsome 
face, rendered darker by the contrasting whiteness of his hair, 
—his full black eyes,—his fine but disdainful mouth,—all 
looked back at him with the scornful reflex of his own scornful 
regard. 7 

He laughed a little bitterly. 

“There you are, E]-Rami-Zaranos !” he murmured half aloud. 
‘“‘Scoffer and scientist,—master of a few common magnetic 
secrets such as the priests of ancient Egypt made sport of, 
though in these modern days of ‘culture’ they are sufficient to 
make most men your tools! What now? Is there no rest for 
the inner calculations of your mind? Plan and work and live 
for ever? Well, why not? Could I fathom the secrets of 
thousand universes, would that suffice me? No! I should 
seek for the solving of a thousand more!” 

He gave a parting glance round the room,—at the fair tranced;, 
form on the couch, at the placid Zaroba slumbering in a corner, 
at the whole effect of the sumptuous apartment, with its purple 
and gold, its roses, its crystal and ivory adornments,—then he 
passed out, drawing to the velvet curtains noiselessly behind 
him. In the small ante-room, he took up the slate and wrote 
upon it— 


“T shall not return hither for forty-eight hours. During this 
interval admit as much full daylight as possible. Observe the 


strictest silence, and do not touch her. 
“ Er-RAmt1.” 


Having thus set down his instructions he descended the 
stairs to his own room, where, extinguishing the electric light, 
he threw himself on his hard camp-bedstead and was soon 
sound asleep. 
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‘“T DO not believe in a future state. Iam very much dis- 
tressed about it.” 

The speaker was a stoutish, able-bodied individual in clerical 
dress, with rather a handsome face and an easy agreeable 
manner. He addressed himself to El-RAami, who, seated at 

his writing-table, observed him with something of a satirical air. 

* “You wrote me this letter?” queried El-RAmi, selecting one 
from a heap beside him. The clergyman bent forward to 
look, and, recognising his own handwriting, smiled a bland 
assent. 

**You are the Reverend Francis Anstruther, Vicar of Laneck, 
—a great favourite with the Bishop of your diocese, I under- 
stand Pe” 

The gentleman bowed blandly again,—then assumed a meek 
and chastened expression. 

“That is, I was a favourite of the Bishop’s at one time ”— 
he murmured regretfully—“ and I suppose I am now, only I 
fear that this matter of conscience——” 

“Qh, it ss a matter of conscience?” said El-R4mi slowly— 
‘You are sure of that ?” 

“Quite sure of that!” and the Reverend Francis Anstruther 
sighed profoundly. 

“¢'Thus conscience does make cowards of us all——’” 

“I beg your pardon?” and the clergyman opened his eyes a 
little. 

‘Nay, I beg yours !—I was quoting Hamlet.” 
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“Oh!” 

There was a silence. El-RAmi bent his dark flashing eyes 
on his visitor, who seemed a little confused by the close 
scrutiny. It was the morning after the circumstances narrated 
in the previous chapter,—the clock marked ten minutes to 
noon,—the weather was brilliant and sunshiny, and the tem- 
perature warm for the uncertain English month of May. EI- 
RAmi rose suddenly and threw open the window nearest him, 
as if he found the air oppressive. 

“Why did you seek me out?” ht demanded, turning 
towards the reverend gentleman once more. 

“Well, it was really the merest accident——’”’ 

“It always is!” said El-RAmi with a slight dubious smile. 

“IT was at Lady Melthorpe’s the other day, and I told her 
my difficulty. She spoke of you, and said she felt certain you 
would be able to clear up my doubts ss 

“Not at all. I am too busy clearing up my own,” said 
El-R4mi brusquely. 

The clergyman looked surprised. 

“Dear me!—I thought, from what her ladyship said, that 
you were scientifically certain of-——” 

“Of what?” interrupted El-R&ami— Of myself? Nothing 
more uncertain in the world than my own humour, I assure 
you! Ofothers? Iam not a student of human caprice. Of 
life?—of death? Neither. I am simply trying to prove the 
existence of a ‘something after death ’—but I am certain of 
nothing, and I believe in nothing, unless proved.” 

‘* But,” said Mr. Anstruther anxiously—‘“ you will, I hope, 
allow me to explain that you leave a very different impression 
on the minds of those to whom you speak, from the one you 
now suggest. Lady Melthorpe, for instance——” 

“Lady Melthorpe believes what it pleases her to believe,” — 
said El-Rami quietly—‘All pretty, sensitive, imaginative 
women do. That accounts for the immense success of Roman 
Catholicism with women. It is a graceful, pleasing, comforting 
religion,—moreover, it is really becoming to a woman,—she 
looks charming with a rosary in her hand, or a quaint old 
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missal,—and she knows it. Lady Melthorpe is a believer in 
ideals,—well, there is no harm in ideals,—long may she be 
able to indulge in them.” 

‘But Lady Melthorpe declares that you are able to tell the 
past and the future,” persisted the clergyman—“ And that you 
can also read the present ;—if that is so, you must surely 
possess visionary power ?” 

E]-R4mi looked at him steadfastly. 

‘‘I can tell you the past;”—he said—‘And I can read 
your present ;—and from the two portions of your life I can 
calculate the last addition, the Future,—but my calculation 
may be wrong. I mean wrong as regards coming events ;— 
past and present I can never be mistaken in, because there 
exists a natural law, by which you are bound to reveal yourself 
to me.” 

The Reverend Francis Anstruther moved uneasily in his 
chair, but managed to convey into his countenance the proper 
expression of politely incredulous astonishment. 

“This natural law,” went on El-R4mi, laying one hand on 
the celestial globe as he spoke, “‘has been in existence ever 
since man’s formation, but we are only just now beginning to 
discover it, or rather re-discover it, since it was tolerably well 
known to the priests of ancient Egypt. You see this sphere ;” 
—and he moved the celestial globe round slowly—* It repre- 
sents the pattern of the heavens according to our solar system 
Now a Persian poet of old time declared in a few wild verses 
that solar systems, taken in a mass, could be considered the 
brain of heaven, the stars being the thinking, moving molecules 
of that brain. A sweeping idea,—what your line-and-pattern 
critics would call ‘far-fetched ’—but it will serve me just now 
for an illustration of my meaning. Taking this ‘brain of heaven’ 
by way of simile then, it is evident we—we human pigmies— 
are, notwithstanding our ridiculous littleness and inferiority, 
able to penetrate correctly enough into some of the mysteries 
of that star-teeming intelligence,—we can even take patterns of 
its shifting molecules "—and again he touched the globe beside 
bim,—"*we can watch its modes of thought—and calculate 
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when certain planets will rise and set,—and when we cannot 
see its action, we can get its vibrations of light, to the marvellous 
extent of being able to photograph the moon of Neptune, which 
remains invisible to the eye even with the assistance of a tele- 
scope. You wonder what all this tends to ?—well,—I speak of 
vibrations of light from the brain of heaven,—vibrations which 
we know are existent; and which we prove by means of 
photography; and, because we sce the results in black and 
white, we believe in them. But there are other vibrations in 
the Universe, which cannot be photographed,—the vibrations 
of the human brain, which, like those emanating from the 
‘brain of heaven,’ are full of light and fire, and convey 
distinct impressions or patterns of thought. People speak of 
‘thought-transference’ from one subject to another as if it 
were a remarkable coincidence,—whereas you cannot put a stop 
to the transference of thought,—it is in the very air, hke the 
germs of disease or health,—and nothing can do away with it.” 

**I do not exactly understand ’"—murmured the clergyman 
with some bewilderment. 

“ Ah, you want a practical demonstration of what seems a 
merely abstract theory? Nothing easier !’’—and moving again 
to the table he sat down, fixing his dark eyes keenly on his 
visitor—‘ As the stars pattern heaven in various shapes, like the 
constellation Lyra, or Orion, so you have patterned your brain 
with pictures or photographs of your past and your present. 
All your past, every scene of it, is impressed in the curious 
little brain-particles that lie in their various cells,—you have 
forgotten some incidents, but they would all come back to you 
if you were drowning or being hanged ;—because suffocation 
or strangulation would force up every infinitesimal atom of 
brain-matter into extraordinary prominence for the moment. 
Naturally your present existence is the most vivid picture with 
you, therefore perhaps you would like me to begin with that?” 

- st ?—how ?” asked Mr. Anstruther, still in amazement. 

“ Why,—let me take the impression of your brain upon my 
own. It is quite simple, and quite scientific. Consider your- 
self the photographic negative, and me the sensitive paper to 
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receive the impression! I may offer you a blurred picture, but 
I do not think it likely. Only if you wish to hide anything 
from me I would advise you not to try the experiment.” 

“Really, sir,—this is very extraordinary !—I am at a loss to 
comprehend” 

“Qh, I will make it quite plain to you,” said El-Rami with a 
slight smile—" There is no witchcraft in it—no_ trickery,— 
nothing but the commonest A B C science. Will you try >— 
or would you prefer to leave the matter alone? My demon- 
stration will not convince you of a ‘future state,’ which was. 
the subject you first spoke to me about,—it will only prove to 
you the physiological phenomena surrounding your present 
constitution and condition.” 

The Reverend Francis Anstruther hesitated. He was a little 
startled by the cold and convincing manner with which El-R4mi 
spoke,—at the same time he did not believe in his words, and his 
own incredulity inclined him to see the “‘ experiment,” whatever 
it was. It would be all hocus-pocus, of course,—this Oriental 
fellow could know nothing about him,—he had never seen him 
before, and must therefore be totally ignorant of his private life 
and affairs. Considering this for a moment, he looked up and 
smiled. 

“I shall be most interested and delighted,”—he said—*“ to 
make the trial you suggest. Iam really curious. As for the 
present picture or photograph on my brain, I think it will only 
show you my perplexity as to ny position with the Bishop in 
my wavering state of mind—— 

‘Or conscience—” suggested E]-R&ami—“ You said it was a 
matter of conscience.” 

“Quite so—quite so! And conscience is the most powerful 
motor of a man’s actions, Mr.—Mr. El-Rami! It is indeed the 
voice of God !” 

“ That depends on what it says, and how we hear it—” said 
El-Rami rather dryly—' Now if we are to make this ‘demon- 
stration,’ will you put your left hand here, in my left hand? 
So,—your left palm must press closely upon my left palm,—yes 
—that will do. Observe the position, please ;—you see that my 
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left fingers rest on your left wrist, and are therefore directly 
touching the nerves and arteries running through your heart 
from your brain. By this, you are, to use my former simile, 
pressing me, the sensitive paper, to your photographic negative 
—and I make no doubt we shall get a fair impression. But to 
prevent any interruption to the brain-wave rushing from you to 
me, we will add this little trifle,” and he dexterously slipped a 
steel band over his hand and that of his visitor as they rested 
thus together on the table, and snapt it to,—‘a sort of handcuff, 
as you perceive. It has nothing in the world to do with our ex- 
periment. It is simply placed there to prevent your moving your 
hand away from mine, which would be your natural impulse if 
I should happen to say anything disagreeably true. And to do 
so would of course cut the ethereal thread of contact between 
us. Now, are you ready ?” 

The clergyman grew a shade paler. El-Rdmi seemed so very 
sure of the result of this singular trial that it was a little bit dis- 
agreeable. But, having consented to the experiment, he felt he 
was compelled to go through with it, so he bowed a nervous 
assent. Whereupon El-R4mi closed his brilliant eyes, and sat for 
one or two minutes silent andimmovable. A curious fidgetiness 
began to trouble the Reverend Francis Anstruther,—he tned 
to think of something ridiculous, something altogether apart 
from himself, but in vain,—his own personality, his own life, his 
own secret aims seemed all to weigh upon him like a sudden 
incubus. Presently tingling sensations pricked his arm as with 
burning needles,—the hand that was fettered to that of El-R&mi 
felt as hot as though it were being held to a fire. All at once 
El-Rami spoke in a low tone, without opening his eyes— 

“The shadow-impression of a woman. Brown-haired, dark- 
eyed,—of a full, luscious beauty, and a violent, unbridled, ill- 
balanced will. Mindless, but physically attractive. She 
dominates your thought.” 

A quiver ran through the clergyman’s frame,—if he could 
only have snatched away his hand he would have done it 
then. 

“ She is not your wife—” went on El-RAmi—“ she is the wife 
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of your wealthiest neighbour. You have a wife,—an invalid,— 
you have also eight children,—but these are not prominent in 
the picture at present. The woman with the dark eyes and 
hair is the chief figure. Your plans are made for her i 

He paused, and again the wretched Mr. Anstruther 
shuddered. 

“ Wait—wait !” exclaimed El-R4mi suddenly in a tone of 
animation—“ Now it comes clearly. You have decided to leave 
the Church, not because you do not believe in a future state,— 
for this you never have believed at any time—but because you 
wish to rid yourself of all moral and religious responsibility. 
Your scheme is perfectly distinct. You will make out a ‘case 
of conscience’ to your authorities, and resign your living,— 
you will then desert your wife and children,—you will leave 
your country in the company of the woman whose secret lover 
you are———’’ 

“Stop!” cried the Reverend Mr. Anstruther, savagely en- 
deavouring to wrench away his hand from the binding fetter 
which held it remorselessly to the hand of El-R&ami—“ Stop |! 
You are telling me a pack of lies!” 

El-Ra4mi opened his great flashing orbs and surveyed him 
first in surprise, then with a deep unutterable contempt. 
Unclasping the steel band that bound their two hands together, 
he flung it by, and rose to his feet. 

*“ Lies?” he echoed indignantly. ‘‘ Your whole life is a lie, 
and both Nature and Science are bound to give the reflex of 
it. What! would you play a double part with the Eternal 
Forces and think to succeed in such desperate fooling? Do 
you imagine you can deceive supreme Omniscience, which 
holds every star and every infinitesimal atom of life in a net- 
work of such instant vibrating consciousness and contact that 
in terrible truth there are and can be ‘no secrets hid’? You 
may if you like act out the wretched comedy of feigning to de- 
ceive your God—the God of the Churches,—but beware of 
trifling with the vea/ God,—the absolute Eco Sum of the 
Universe.” 

His voice rang out passionately upon the stillness,—the 
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clergyman had also risen from his chair, and stood, ner- 
vously fumbling with his gloves, not venturing to raise his 
eyes. 

“JT have told you the truth of yourself,”—continued EI- 
R&mi more quietly—* You know I have. Why then do you 
accuse me of telling you lies? Why did you seek me out 
at all if you wished to conceal yourself and your intentions 
from me? Can you deny the testimony of your own brain 
reflected on mine? Come, confess ! be honest for once,—do 
you deny it?” 

“TI deny everything ;”—replied the clergyman,—but his 
accents were husky and indistinct. 

‘‘So be it!”—and El-Rfami gave a short laugh of scorn. 
“Your ‘case of conscience’ is evidently very pressing. Go 
to your Bishop—and tell him you cannot believe in a future 
state,—I certainly cannot help you to prove ‘haf mystery. 
Besides, you would rather there were no future state,—a ‘ some- 
thing after death’ must needs be an unpleasant point of medi- 
tation for such as you. Oh yes !—you will get your freedom , 
—you will get all you are scheming for, and you will be quite a 
notorious person for a while on account of the delicacy of your 
sense of honour and the rectitude of your principles. Exactly ! 
—and then your final coug,—your running away with your 
neighbour’s wife will make you notorious again—in quite 
another sort of fashion. Ah!—every man is bound to weave 
the threads of his own destiny, and you are weaving yours ;— 
do not be surprised if you find you have made of them a net 
wherein to become hopelessly caught, tied, and strangled. It 
is no doubt unpleasant for you to hear these things,—what a 
pity you came to me!” 

The Reverend Francis Anstruther buttoned his glove 
carefully. 

“Oh, I do not regret it,” he said. ‘Any other man might 
perhaps feel himself insulted, but 

“ But you are too much of a ‘Christian’ to take offence 
—yes, I daresay!” interposed El-RAmi satirically,—“ I thank 
you fpr your amiable forbearance! Allow me to close this 
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interview ”—and he was about to ring the bell, when his 
visitor said hastily and with an effort at appearing un- 
concerned— 

‘IT suppose I may rely on your secrecy respecting what has 
passed ?” 

“Secrecy?” and El-Rami raised his black eyebrows dis- 
dainfully. ‘What you call secrecy I know not. But if you 
mean that I shall speak of you and your affairs,-why, make 
yourself quite easy on that score. I shall not even think of 
you after you have left this room. Do not attach too much 
importance to yourself, reverend sir,—true, your name will 
soon be mentioned in the newspapers, but this should not ex- 
cite you to an undue vanity. As for me, I have other things 
to occupy me, and clerical ‘ cases of conscience,’ such as yours, 
fail to attract either my wonder or admiration!” Here he 
touched the bell.—‘ Féraz!” this as his young brother 
instantly appeared—“ The door!” 

The Reverend Francis Anstruther took up his hat, looked 
into it, glanced nervously round at the picturesque form of 
the silent Féraz, then, with a sudden access of courage, looked 
at El-Rami. That handsome Oriental’s fiery eyes were fixed 
upon him,—the superb head, the dignified figure, the stately 
manner, all combined to make him feel uncomfortable and 
awkward ; but he forced a faint smile—it was evident he must 
Say something. 


‘You are a very remarkable man, Mr... . El-RAmi”— 
he stammered. . . . “It has been a most interesting . 
and ... instructive morning!” 


El-Rami made no response other than a slight frigid 
bow. 

The clergyman again peered into the depths of his hat. 

‘J will not go so far as to say you were correct in anything 
you said "—he went on—“ but there was a little truth in some 
of your allusions,—they really applied, or might be made to 
apply, to past events,—bygone circumstances . . . you under- 
stand? .,.” 

El-RAmi took one step towards him. 
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‘‘No more lies in Heaven’s name!” he said in a stern 
whisper. ‘“ The air is poisoned enough for to-day. Go!” 

Such a terrible earnestness marked his face and voice that 
the Reverend Francis retreated abruptly in alarm, and, stumb- 
ling out of the room hastily, soon found himself in the open 
street with the great oaken door of El-R4mi’s house shut upon 
him. He paused a moment, glanced at the sky, then at the 
pavement, shook his head, drew a long breath, and seemed on 
the verge of hesitation ; then he looked at his watch,—smiled 
a bland smile, and, hailing a cab, was driven to lunch at the 
Criterion, where a handsome woman with dark hair and eyes 
met him with mingled flattery and upbraiding, and gave herself 
pouting and capricious airs of offence, because he had kept her 
ten minutes waiting. 
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“Why not, if He has dreams?” asked Féraz—“ For if 
Eternal Thought becomes Substance, so a God’s Dream may 
become Life.” 

** Poetic as usual, my Féraz”—replied his brother—‘“ and 
yet perhaps you are not so far wrong in your ideas. That 
Thought becomes Substance, even with man’s limited powers, 
is true enough ;—the thought of a perfect form grows up em- 
bodied in the weight and substance of marble, with the 
sculptor,—the vague fancies of a poet, being set in ink on 
paper, become substance in book-shape, solid enough to pass 
from one hand to the other ;—even so may a God’s mere 
Thought of a world create a Planet. It is my own impression 
that thoughts, like atoms, are imperishable, and that even 
dreams, being forms of thought, never die. But I must not 
stay here talking,—adieu! Do not sit up for me to-night—I 
shall not return,—I am going down to the coast.” 

“To Ilfracombe?” questioned Féraz—‘So long a journey, 
and all to see that poor mad soul ?” 

El-R4mi looked at him steadfastly. 

“No more ‘mad,’ Féraz, than you are with your notions 
about your native star! Why should a scientist who amuses 
himself with the reflections on a disc of magnetic crystal be 
deemed ‘mad’? Fifty years ago the electric inventions of 
Edison would have been called ‘impossible,’—and he, the 
inventor, considered hopelessly insane. But now we know 
these seeming ‘ miracles’ are facts, we cease to wonder at them. 
And my poor friend with his disc is a harmless creature ;—his 
‘craze,’ if it be a craze, is as innocent as yours.” 

“ But I have no craze,”—said Féraz composedly,—* All that 
I know and see lives in my brain like music,—and, though I 
remember it perfectly, I trouble no one with the story of my 

” 

“‘ And he troubles no one with what he deems may be the 
story of the future ”—said E]-Rami—*“ Call no one ‘mad’ 
because he happens to have a new idea—for time may prove 
such ‘madness’ a merely perfected method of reason. I must 
hasten, or I shall lose my train.” 
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“Tf it is the 2.40 from Waterloo, you have time,” said 
Féraz— It is not yet two o’clock. Do you leave any message 
for Zaroba ?” 

“None. She has my orders.” 

Féraz looked full at his brother, and a warm flush eoisuel 
his handsome face. 

Shall I never be worthy of your confidence?” he asked in 
a low voice—“ Can you never trust me with your great secret, 
as well as Zaroba?” 

El-Rami frowned darkly. 

“ Again, this vulgar vice of curlosity? I thought you were 
exempt from it by this time.” 

“Nay, but hear me, El-Rami”—said Féraz eagerly, dis- 
tressed at the anger in his brother’s eyes—“ It is not curiosity, 
—it is something else,—something that I can hardly explain, 
except. . . . Oh, you will only laugh at me if I tell you... . 
but yet-——” 

“But what ?” demanded El-R4mi sternly. 

“It is as if a voice called me,”—answered Féraz dreamily— 
“a voice from those upper chambers, which you keep closed, 
and of which only Zaroba has the care—a voice that asks for 
freedom and for peace. It is such a sorrowful voice,—but sweet, 
—more sweet than any singing. True, I hear it but seldom,— 
only, when I do, it haunts me for hours and hours. I know 
you are at some great work up there,—but can you make such 
voices ring from a merely scientific laboratory? Now yov are 
angered |” 

His large soft brilliant eyes rested appealingly upon his 
brother, whose features had grown pale and rigid. 

“Angered!” he echoed, speaking as it seemed with some 
effort,—" Am I ever angered at your—your fancies? For 
fancies they are, Féraz,—the voice you hear is like the 
imagined home in that distant star you speak of,—an image 
and an echo on your brain—no more, My ‘great work,’ as 
you call it, would have no interest for you ;—it is nothing but 
a test-experiment, which, if it fails, then I fail with it, and am 
no more E]-R&mi-Zarinos, but the merest fool that ever 
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clamoured for the moon.” He said this more to himself than 
to his brother, and seemed for the moment to have forgotten 
where he was,—till suddenly rousing himself with a start he 
forced a smile. 

‘“ Farewell for the present, gentle visionary!” he said kindly, 
—‘ You are happier with your dreams than I with my facts,— 
do not seek out sorrow for yourself by rash and idle question- 
in g.” 

With a parting nod he went out, and Féraz, closing the door 
after him, remained in the hall for a few moments in a sort of 
vague reverie. How silent the house seemed, he thought with 
a half-sigh. The very atmosphere of it was depressing, and 
even his favourite occupation, music, had just now no attraction 
for him. He turned listlessly into his brother’s study,—he 
determined to read for an hour or so, and looked about in 
search of some entertaining volume. On the table he found a 
book open,—a manuscript, written on vellum in Arabic, with 
curious uncanny figures and allegorical designs on the head- 
ings and margins. E]-R4mi had left it there by mistake,—it 
was a particularly valuable treasure which he generally kept 
under lock and key, Féraz sat down in front of it, and, resting 
his head on his two hands, began to read at the page where it lay 
open. Arabic was his native tongue,—yet he had some 
difficulty in making out this especial specimen of the language, 
because the writing was anything but distinct, and some of the 
letters had a very odd way of vanishing before his eyes, just as 
he had fixed them on a word. This was puzzling as well as 
irritating,—he must have something the matter with his sight 
or his brain, he concluded, as these vanishing letters always 
came into position again after a little. Worried by the 
phenomenon, he seized the book and carried it to the full 
light of the open window, and there succeeded in making out 
the meaning of one passage which was quite sufficient to set 
him thinking. It ran as follows :— 

“ Wherefore, touching illusions and impressions, as also strong 
emotions of love, hatred, jealousy, or revenge, these nerve and 
brain sensations are easily conveyed from one human subject 
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to another by Suggestion. The first process is to numb the 
optic nerve. This is done in two ways—I. By causing the 
subject to fix his eyes steadily on a round shining case con- 
taining a magnet, while you shall count two hundred beats of 
time. II. By wilfully making your own eyes the magnet, and 
fixing your subject thereto. Either of these operations will 
temporarily paralyse the optic nerves, and arrest the motion of 
the blood in the vessels pertaining. Thus the brain becomes 
insensible to external impressions, and is only awake to internal 
suggestions, which you may make as many and as devious as 
you please. Your subject will see exactly what you choose him 
to see, hear what you wish him to hear, do what you bid him 
do, so long as you hold him by your power, which if you 
understand the laws of light, sound, and air-vibrations, you may 
be able to retain for an indefinite period. The same force 
applies to the magnetising of a multitude as of a single indi- 
vidual.” ? 

Féraz read this over and over again,—then, returning to the 
table, laid the book upon it with a deeply engrossed air. It had 
given him unpleasant matter for reflection. 

“A dreamer—a visionary, he calls me—” he mused, his 
thoughts reverting to his absent brother—" Full of fancies poetic 
and musical,—now can it be that I owe my very dreams to his 
dominance? Does he make me subservient to him, as I am, 
or is my submission to his will my own desire? Is my 
‘madness’ or ‘craze,’ or whatever he calls it, of Ais working? 
and should I be more like other men if I were separated from 
him? And yet what has he ever done to me, save make me 
happy? Has he placed me under the influence of any magnet 
such as this book describes? Certainly not that I am aware of. 
He has made my inward spirit clearer of comprehension, so that 
I hear him call me even by a thought,—I see and know beautiful 
things of which grosser souls have no perception,—and am I 
not content ?—Yes, surely I am |—surely I should be,—though 
at times there seems a something missing—a something to 
which I cannot give a name.” 


1 From The Natural Law of Miracles, written in Arabic 400 B.C. 
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He sighed,—and again buried his head between his hands,— 
he was conscious of a dreary sensation, unusual to his bright 
and fervid nature,—the very sunshine streaming through the 
window seemed to lack true brilliancy. Suddenly a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder,—he started and rose to his feet with a 
bewildered air,—then smiled, as he saw that the intruder was 


only Zaroba. 


VIII 


NLY Zaroba,—gaunt, grim, fierce-eyed Zaroba, old and 
unlovely, yet possessing withal an air of savage dignity, 
as she stood erect, her amber-coloured robe bound about her 
with a scarlet girdle, and her gray hair gathered closely under a 
small coif of the same vivid hue. Her wrinkled visage had 
more animation in it than on the previous night, and her harsh 
voice grew soft as she looked at the picturesque glowing beauty 
of the young man beside her, and addressed him. 

‘‘ FJ-R4mi has gone ?” she asked 

Féraz nodded. He generally made her understand him either 
by signs, or the use of the finger-alphabet, at which he was very 
dexterous. 

“On what quest?” she demanded. 

Féraz explained rapidly and mutely that he had gone to visit 
a friend residing at a distance from town. 

“Then he will not return to-night ;”—muttered Zaroba 
thoughtfully—“ He will not return to-night.” 

She sat down, and, clasping her hands across her knees, rocked 
herself to and fro for some minutes in silence. Then she 
spoke, more to herself than to her listener. 

“Fle is an angel or a fiend,” she said in low meditative 
accents. “Or maybe he is both in one. He saved me from 
death once—I shali never forget that. And by his power he 
sent me back to my native land last night—I bound my black 
tresses with pearl and gold, and laughed and sang,—I was young 
again |"—~and with a sudden cry she raised her hands above her 
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head and clapped them fiercely together, so that the silver 
bangles on her arms jangled like bells ;—“ As God liveth, I was 
young! Yo know what it isto be young ”—and she turned her 
dark orbs half enviously upon Féraz, who, leaning against his 
brother’s writing-table, regarded her with interest and something 
of awe—“ or you should know it! To feel the blood leap in the 
veins, while the happy heart keeps time like the beat of a joyous 
cymbal,—to catch the breath and tremble with ecstasy as the eyes 
one loves best in the world flash lightning-passion into your own, 
—to make companions of the roses, arid feel the pulses quicken 
at the songs of birds,—to tread the ground so lightly as to 
scarcely know whether it is earth or air—this is to be young !— 
young !—and I was young last night. My love was with me,— 
my love, my more than lover—‘ Zaroba, beautiful Zaroba!’ he 
said, and his kisses were as honey on my lips—‘ Zaroba, pearl 
of passion! fountain of sweetness in a desert land !—thine eyes 
are fire in which I burn my soul,—thy round arms the prison 
in which I lock my heart! Zaroba, beautiful Zaroba !’— 
Beautiful! Ay !—through the power of El-R4mi I was fair to 
see—last night! . . . only last night !”’ 

Her voice sank down into a feeble wailing, and Férez gazed 
at her compassionately and in a little wonder,—he was accus- 
tomed to see her in various strange and incomprehensible 
moods, but she was seldom so excited as now. 

“Why do you not laugh?” she asked suddenly and with a 
touch of defiance—‘‘ Why do you not laugh at me ?—at me, 
the wretched Zaroba,—old and unsightly—bent and wrinkled |! 
—that I should dare to say I was once beautiful !—It is a 
thing to make sport of—an old forsaken woman’s dream of her 
dead youth.”’ 

With an impulsive movement that was as graceful as it was 
becoming, Féraz, for sole reply, dropped on one knee beside 
her, and, taking her wrinkled hand, touched it lightly but 
reverently with his lips. She trembled, and great tears rose in 
her eyes. 

‘Poor boy!” she muttered—‘ Poor child !—a child to me, 
and yet a man! As God liveth,a man!” She looked at him 
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with a curious steadfastness. “Good Féraz, forgive me—le* 
did you wrong—I know you would not mock the aged or 
make wanton sport of their incurable woes,—you are too gentle. 
I would in truth you were less mild of spirit—less womanish 
of heart!” 

‘“Womanish!” and Féraz leaped up, stung by the word, he 
knew not why. His heart beat strangely—his blood tingled,— 
it seemed to him that if he had possessed a weapon his instinct 
would have been to draw it then. Never had he looked so 
handsome; and Zaroba, watching his expression, clapped her 
withered hands in a sort of witch-like triumph. 

‘“‘Ha!”—she cried—‘ The man’s mettle speaks! There is 
something more than the dreamer in you then—something that 
will help you to explain the mystery of your existence—some- 
thing that says—‘ Féraz, you are the slave of destiny—up! be 
its master! Féraz, you sleep—awake!’” and Zaroba stood 
up tall and imposing, with the air of an inspired sorceress 
delivering a prophecy—‘ Féraz, you have manhood—prove 
it !—Féraz, you have missed the one joy ¢ of life—Love |— 
Win it!” 

Féraz stared at her amazed. Her wanton were such as she 
had never addressed to him before, and yet they moved him 
with a singular uneasiness. Love? Surely he knew the mean- 
ing of love? It was an ideal passion, like the lifting up of life 
in prayer. Had not his brother told him that perfect love was 
unattainable on this planet ?—and was it not a word the very 
suggestions of which could only be expressed in music? These 
thoughts ran through his mind while he stood inert and wonder- 
ing—then, rousing himself a little from the effects of Zaroba’s 
outburst, he sat down at the table, and, taking up a pencil, 
wrote as follows— 

You talk wildly, Zaroba—you cannot be well. Let me 
hear no more—you disturb my peace. I know what love is— 
I know what life is. But the best part of my life and love is 
not here,-—but elsewhere.” 

Zaroba took the paper from his hand, read it, and tore it to 
bits in a rage. 
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*Q foolish youth!” she exclaimed—“ Your love is the love 
of a Dream,—your life is the life of a Dream! You see with 
another’s eyes—you think through another’s brain. You are a 
mere machine, played upon by another’s will! But not for 
ever shall you be deceived—not for ever,—” here she gave a 
slight start and looked around her nervously as though she 
expected some one to enter the room suddenly—“ Listen ! 
Come to me to-night,—to-night when all is dark and silent,— 
when every sound in the outside street is stilled,—come to me 
—and I will show you a marvel of the world !—one who, like 
you, is the victim of a Dream!” She broke off abruptly and 
glanced from nght to left in evident alarm,—then, with a fresh 
impetus of courage, she bent towards her companion again and 
whispered in his ear—‘‘ Come!” 

‘But where?” asked Féraz in the language of signs. 

“Up yonder!” said Zaroba firmly, regardless of the utter 
amazement with which Féraz greeted this answer—‘ Up, where 
E]-R4mi hides his great secret. Yes—I know he has forbidden 
you to venture there,—even so has he forbidden me to speak 
of what he cherishes so closely,—but are we slaves, you and I? 
Do you purpose always to obey him? So be it, an you will? 
But if I were you,—a man—I would defy both gods and fiends 
if they opposed my liberty of action. Do as it pleases you,— 
I, Zaroba, have given you the choice,—stay and dream of life 
—or come and live it! Till to-night—farewell !” 

She had reached the door and vanished through it, before 
Féraz could demand more of her meaning,—and he was left 
alone, a prey to the most torturing emotions, ‘ The vulgar 
vice of curiosity!” That was the phrase his brother had used 
to him scarcely an hour agone,—and yet, here he was, yielding 
to a fresh fit of the intolerable desire that had possessed him 
for years to know El-RAmi’s great secret. He dropped wearily 
into a chair and thought all the circumstances over. They 
were as follows :— | 

In the first place he had never known any other protector or 
friend than his brother, who, being several years older than 
himself, had taken sole charge of him after the almost simul- 
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taneous death of their father and mother, an event which hg 
knew had occurred somewhere in the East, but how or when, 
he could not exactly remember, nor had he ever been told 
much about it. He had always been very happy in El-R4Ami’s 
companionship, and had travelled with him nearly all over the 
world,—and, though they had never been rich, they always had 
sufficient wherewith to live comfortably, though how even this 
small competence was gained Féraz never knew. There had 
been no particular mystery about his brother’s life, however, 
till on one occasion, when they were travelling together across 
the Syrian desert, where they had come upon a caravan of half- 
starved Arab wanderers in dire distress from want and sickness. 
Among them was an elderly woman at the extreme point of 
death, and an orphan child named Lilith, who was also dying. ElI- 
RAmi had suddenly, for no special reason, save kindness of heart 
and compassion, offered his services as physician to the stricken 
little party, and had restored the elderly woman, a widow, almost 
miraculously to health and strength in a day or two. This 
woman was no other than Zaroba. The sick child however, 
a girl of about twelve years old, died. And here began the 
puzzle. On the day of this girl’s death, El-Rami, with sudden 
and inexplicable haste, had sent his young brother on to 
Alexandria, bidding him there take ship immediately for the 
Island of Cyprus, and carry to a certain monastery some miles 
from Famagousta a packet of documents, which he stated 
were of the most extraordinary value and importance. Feéraz 
had obeyed, and, according to further instructions, had re- 
mained as a visitor in that Cyprian religious retreat, among 
monks unlike any other monks he had ever seen or heard of, 
till he was sent for, whereupon, according to command, he 
rejoined El-R4mi in London. He found him, somewhat to his 
surprise, installed in the small house where they now were,— 
with the woman Zaroba, whose presence was another cause of 
blank astonishment, especially as she seemed to have nothing 
to do but keep certain rooms upstairs in order. But all the 
questions Féraz poured out respecting her, and everything that 
had happened since their parting in the Syrian desert, were 
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“met by equivocal replies or absolute silence on his brother's 
parfyand by and by the young man grew accustomed to his 
position. Day by day he became more and more subservient 
to El-R4mi’s will, though he could never quite comprehend 
why he was so willingly submissive. Of course he knew that 
his brother was gifted with certain powers of physical magnetism, 
—because he had allowed himself to be practised upon, and he 
took a certain interest in the scientific development of those 
powers, this being, as he quite comprehended, one of the 
branches of study on which El-RAmi was engaged. He knew 
that his brother could compel response to thought from a 
distance,—but, as there were others of his race who could do 
the same thing, and as that sort of mild hypnotism was largely 
practised in the East, where he was born, he attached no special 
importance to it. Endowed with various gifts of genius such 
as music and poetry, and a quick perception of everything 
beautiful and artistic, Féraz lived in a tranquil little Eden of 
his own,—and the only serpent in it that now and then lifted its 
head to hiss doubt and perplexity was the inexplicable mystery 
of those upstair rooms over which Zaroba had guardianship. The 
merest allusion to the subject excited El-R&mi’s displeasure ; 
and during the whole time they had lived together in that 
house, now nearly six years, he had not dared to speak of it 
more than a very few times, while Zaroba, on her part, had 
faithfully preserved the utmost secrecy. Now, she seemed 
disposed to break the long-kept rules,—and Féraz knew not 
what to think of it. 

“Is everything destiny, as El-R&mi says?” he mused—"“ Or 
shall I follow my own desires in the face of destiny? Shall I 
yield to temptation—or shall I overcome it? Shall I break his 
command,—lose his affection and be a free man,—or shall I 
obey him still, and be his slave? And what should I do with 
my liberty if I had it, I wonder? Womanish! What a word! 
im I womanish?” He paced up and down the room in 
sudden irritation and haughtiness ;—the piano stood open, but 
its ivory keys failed to attract him,—his brain was full of other 
suggestions than the making of sweet harmony. 
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“Do not seek out sorrow for yourself by rash and idle 
questioning.” - 

So his brother had said at parting And the words rate in 
his ears as he walked to and fro restiessly, thinking, wondering, 
and worrying his mind with vague wishes and foreboding 
anxieties, till the shining afternoon wore away and darkness 
fell. 


iX 


ROUGH night at sea,—but the skies were clear, and the 

great worlds of God, which we call stars, throbbed in 

the heavens like lustrous lamps, all the more brilliantly for 
there being no moon to eclipse their glory. A high gale was 
blowing, and the waves dashed up on the coast of Ilfracombe 
with an organ-like thud and roar as they broke in high jets of 
spray, and then ran swiftly back again with a soft swish and 
nipple suggestive of the downward chromatic scale played 
rapidly on well-attuned strings. There was freshness and life 
in the dancing wind ;—the world seemed well in motion ;—and, 
standing aloft among the rocks, and looking down at the tossing 
sea, one could realise completely the continuous whirl of the 
globe beneath one’s feet, and the perpetual movement of the 
planet-studded heavens. High above the shore, on a bare 
jutting promontory, a solitary house faced seaward ;—it was 
squarely built and surmounted with a tower, wherein one light 
burned fitfully, its pale sparkle seeming to quiver with fear as 
the wild wind fled past joyously, with a swirl and cry like some 
huge sea-bird on the wing. It looked a dismal residence at 
its best, even when the sun was shining,—but at night its aspect 
was infinitely more dreary. It was an old house, and it enjoyed 
the reputation of being haunted,—a circumstance which had 
enabled its present owner to purchase the lease of it for a very 
moderate sum. He it was who had built the tower, and, whether 
because of this piece of extravagance or for other unexplained 
reasons, he had won for himself personally almost as uncanny a 
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reputation as the house had possessed before he occupied it. A 
man who lived the life of a recluse,—who seemed to have a 
relations with the outside world at all,—who had only dne 
servant (a young German, whom the shrewder gossips declared 
was his “keeper ”)—-who lived on such simple fare as certainly 
would never have contented a modern Hodge earning twelve 
shillings a week, and who seemed to purchase nothing but 
strange astronomical and geometrical instruments,—surely such 
a queer personage must either be mad, or in league with some 
evil “secret society,”—the more especially that he had had that 
tower erected, into which, after it was finished, no one but 
himself ever entered, so far as the people of the neighbourhood 
could tell. Under all these suspicious circumstances, it was 
natural he should be avoided ; and avoided he was by the good 
folk of Ilfracombe, in that pleasantly diverting fashion which 
causes provincial respectability to shudder away from the 
merest suggestion of superior intelligence. 

And yet poor old Dr. Kremlin was a being not altogether to 
be despised. His appearance was perhaps against him inas- 
much as his clothes were shabby, and his eyes rather wild,— 
but the expression of his meagre face was kind and gentle, and 
a perpetual compassion for everything and everybody seemed 
to vibrate in his voice and reflect itself in his melancholy smile. 
He was deeply occupied—so he told a few friends in Russia, 
where he was born—in serious scientific investigations, —but the 
“friends,” deeming him mad, held aloof till those investigations 
should become results. If the results proved disappointing, 
there would be no need to notice him any more,—if successful, 
why then, by a mystic process known only to themselves, the 
friends” would so increase and multiply that he would be 
quite inconveniently surrounded by them. In the meantime, 
nobody wrote to him, or came to see him, except El-R4mi; 
and it was El-RAmi now, who, towards ten o’clock in the 
evening, knocked at the door of his lonely habitation and was 
at once admitted with every sign of deference and pleasure by 
the servant Karl. 

“T’m glad you've come, sir,”—said this individual cheerfully, 
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—‘ The Herr Doctor has not been out all day, and he eats less 
_than ever. It will do him good to see you.” 

‘He is in the tower as usual, at work?” inquired El-RAmi, 
throwing off his coat. 

Karl assented, with rather a doleful look,—and, opening the 
door of a small dining-room, showed the supper-table laid for 
two. 

E]-Rami smiled. 

“Tt’s no good, Karl!’’ he said kindly—“ It’s very well meant 
on your part, but it’s no good at all. , You will never persuade 
your master to eat at this time of night, or me either. Clear 
all these things away,—and make your mind easy,—go to bed 
and sleep. To-morrow morning prepare as excellent a break- 
fast as you please—I promise you we'll do justice to it! Don’t 
look so discontented—don’t you know that over-feeding kills 
the working capacity ?” 

“And over-starving kills the man,—working capacity and 
all ”—responded Karl lugubriously—“ However, I suppose you 
know best, sir!’ 

“In this case 1 do”—replied El-Rami—* Your master 
expects me?” 

Karl nodded,—and El-R4mi, with a brief “good-night,” 
ascended the staircase rapidly and soon disappeared. A door 
banged aloft—then all was still, Karl sighed profoundly, and 
slowly cleared away the useless supper. 

‘Well! How wise men can bear to starve themselves just 
for the sake of teaching fools, is more than I shall ever under- 
stand!” he said half aloud—“ But then I shall never be wise— 
I am an ass and always was. A good dinner and a glass 
of good wine have always seemed to me better than all the 
science going,—there’s a shameful confession of ignorance and 
brutality together, if you like. ‘Where do you think you will 
go to when you die, Karl?’ says the poor old Herr Doctor. 
And what do J say? I say—‘I don’t know, mein Herr—and 
I don’t care. This world is good enough for me so long as I 
live in it.’ ‘ But afterwards, Karl,—afterwards?’ he says, with 
his gray head shaking. And what do / say? Why, I say—'I 
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can’t tell, mein Herr / but whoever sent me Here will surely 
have sense enough to look after me There!’ And he laughay 
and his head shakes worse than ever. Ah! Nothing can ever 
make me clever, and I’m very glad of it!” 

He whistled a lively tune softly, as he went to bed in his 
little side-room off the passage, and wondered again, as he had 
wondered hundreds of times before, what caused that solemn 
low humming noise that throbbed so incessantly through the 
house, and seemed so loud when everything else was still. It was 
a grave sound,—suggestrve of a long-sustained organ-note held 
by the pedal-bass ;—the murmuring of seas and rivers seemed 
in it, as well as the rush of the wind. Karl had grown accus- 
tomed to it, though he did not know what it meant,—and he 
listened to it, till drowsiness made him fancy it was the hum of 
his mother’s spinning-wheel, at home in his native German 
village among the pine-forests, and so he fell happily asleep. 

Meanwhile E]-R4mi, ascending to the tower, knocked sharply 
at a small nail-studded door in the wall. The mysterious 
murmuring noise was now louder than ever,—and the knock 
had to be repeated three or four times before it was attended 
to. Then the door was cautiously opened, and the “ Herr 
Doctor ” himself looked out, his wizened, aged, meditative face 
illumined like a Rembrandt picture by the small hand-lamp he 
held in his hand. 

“ Ah |—EI-RAémi!” he said in slow yet pleased tones—I 
thought it might be you. And like ‘Bernardo’—you ‘come 
most carefully upon your hour.’” 

He smiled, as one well satisfied to have made an apt 
quotation, and opened the door more widely to admit his visitor. 

* Come in quickly,”—he said—‘ The great window is open 
to the skies, and the wind is high,—I fear some damage from 
the draught,—come in—come in !”’ 

His voice became suddenly testy and querulous,—and 
El-R&mi stepped in at once without reply. Dr. Kremlin shut 
to the door carefully and bolted it—then he turned the light of 
the lamp he carried full on the dark handsome face and 
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“You are looking well—well,”—he muttered,—‘ Not a 
“Mhgde older—always sound and strong! Just Heavens !—if I 
had your physique, I think, with Archimedes, that I could lift 
the world! But I am getting very old,—the life in me is 
ebbing fast,—and I have not done my work— ... God!... 
God! I have not done my work!” 

He clenched his hands, and his voice quavered down into a 
sound that was almost a groan. El-R4mi’s black beaming eyes 
rested on him compassionately. 

* You are worn out, my dear Krefnlin,”—he said gently— 
“worn out and exhausted with long toil. You shall sleep to. 
night. I have come according to my promise, and I will do 
what I can for you. Trust me—you shall not lose the reward 
of your life’s work by want of time. You shall have time,— 
even leisure to complete your labours,—I will give you ‘length 
of days’!” 

The elder man sank into a chair trembling, and rested his 
head wearily on one hand. 

“You cannot ;”—he said faintly—‘ you cannot stop the 
advance of death, my friend! You are a very clever man— 
you have a far-reaching subtlety of brain,—but your learning 
and wisdom must pause ‘kere—there at the boundary-line 
of the grave. You cannot overstep it or penetrate beyond 
it—you cannot slacken the pace of the on-rushing years ;— 
no, no! I shall be forced to depart with half my discovery 
uncompleted.” 

E1-R4mi smiled,—a slightly derisive smile. 

“ You, who have faith in so much that cannot be proved, 
are singularly incredulous of a fact that can be proved ;”— 
he said—‘' Anyway, whatever you choose to think, here I 
am in answer to your rather sudden summons—and here 
ig your saving remedy ;—’’ and he placed a gold-stoppered 
flask on the table near which they sat—“ It is, or might be 
called, a veritable distilled essence of time,—for it will do 
what they say God cannot do, make the days spin back- 
ward |” 

Dr. Kremlin took up the flask curiously. 
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“You are so positive of its action?” 

* Positive. I have kept one human creature alive and ix” 
perfect health for six years on that vital fluid alone.” 

“ Wonderful !—wonderful !"—and the old scientist held 
it close to the light, where it seemed to flash like a diamond, 
—then he smiled dubiously—“ Am I the new Faust, and you 
Mephisto ?” 

“ Bah!” and El-R&mi shrugged his shoulders carelessly— 
‘An old nurse’s tale !—yet, like all old nurses’ tales and 
legends of every sort under the sun, it is not without its grain 
of truth. As I have often told you, there is really nothing 
imagined by the human brain that is not possible of realisation, 
either here or hereafter. It would be a false note and a useless 
calculation to allow thought to dwell on what cannot be,— 
hence our airiest visions are bound to become facts in time. 
All the same, I am not of such superhuman ability that I can 
make you change your elin like a serpent, and blossom into 
youth and the common vuzrgar lusts of life, which to the thinker 
must be valueless. No. What you hold there will simply 
renew the tissues, and gradually enrich the blood with fresh 
globules—nothing more,—but that is all you need. Plainly 
and practically speaking, as long as the tissues and the blood 
continue to renew themselves, you cannot die except by 
violence.” 

‘‘Cannot die!” echoed Kremlin, in stupefied wonder— 
“Cannot die?” 

“Except by violence—” repeated El-R4mi with emphasis, 
“Well !—and what now? There is nothing really aston- 
ishing in the statement. Death by violence is the only death 
possible to any one familiar with the secrets of Nature, and 
there is more than one lesson to be learned from the old story’ 
of Cain and Abel. The first death in the world, according to 
that legend, was death by violence. Without violence, life 
should be immortal, or at least renewable at pleasure.” 

“Immortal !”’ muttered Dr. Kremlin—“ Immortal! Renew- 
able at pleasure! My God !—then I have time before me— 
plenty of time |” 
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“You have, if you care for it—” said E]-Rami with a tinge 
Ofmelancholy in his accents—" and if you continue to care for 
it. Few do, nowadays.” 

But his companion scarcely heard him. He was balancing 
the little flask in his hand in wonderment and awe. 

‘‘ Death by violence ?” he repeated slowly. ‘“ But, my friend, 
may not God Himself use violence towards us? May He 
not snatch the unwilling soul from its earthly tenement 
at an unexpected moment,—and so, all the scheming and 
labour and patient calculation of yeats be ended in one flash 
of time?” 

“ God—if there be a God, which some are fain to believe 
there is,—uses no violence— ” replied El-R&ami—" Deaths by 
violence are due to the ignorance, or brutality, or long-inherited 
foolhardiness and interference of man alone.” 

“What of shipwreck ?—storm ?—lightning ? ”—queried Dr. 
Kremlin, still playing with the flask he held. 

“You are not going to sea, are you?” asked El-Rami 
smiling—‘ And surely you, of all men, should know that 
even shipwrecks are due to a lack of mathematical balance 
in shipbuilding. One little trifle of exactitude, which is always 
missing, unfortunately,—one little delicate scientific adjust- 
ment, and the fiercest storm and wind could not prevail 
against the properly poised vessel. As for lightning—of course 
people are killed by it if they persist in maintaining an erect 
position like a lightning-rod or conductor, while the electrical 
currents are in full play. If they were to lie flat down, as 
savages do, they could not attract the descending force. But 
who, among arrogant stupid men, cares to adopt such simple 
precautions? Any way, I do not see that you need fear any of 
these disasters.” 

“No, no,”—said the old man meditatively, I need not 
fear,—no, no! I have nothing to fear.” 

His voice sank into silence. He and El-R4mi were sitting 
in a small square chamber of the tower,—very narrow, with 
only space enough for the one tiny table and two chairs which 
furnished it,—the walls were covered with very curious maps, 
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composed of lines and curves and zigzag patterns, meaningless | 
to all except Kremlin himself, whose dreamy gaze wandered,.i6 
them between-whiles with an ardent yearning and anxiety. 
And ever that strange deep, monotonous humming noise surged 
through the tower as of a mighty wheel at work, the vibration 
of the sound seemed almost to shake the solid masonry, while 
mingling with it now and again came the wild sea-bird cry of 
the wind. El-R4mi listened. 

‘And still it moves?” he queried softly, using almost the 
words of Galileo,—“ ¢ pur si muove.” 

Dr. Kremlin looked up, his pale eyes full of a sudden fire 
and animation. 

‘* Ay !—still it moves !” he responded with a touch of eager 
triumph in his tone—“ Still it moves—and still it sounds! The 
music of the Earth, my friend !—the dominant note of all 
Nature’s melody! Hear it !—round, full, grand, and perfect ! 
—one tone in the ascending scale of the planets,—the song of 
one Star,—our Star—as it rolls on its predestined way! Come! 
—come with me!” and he sprang up excitedly—“ It is a night 
for work ;—the heavens are clear as a mirror,—come and see 
my Dial of the Fates,—you have seen it before, I know, but 
there are new reflexes upon it now,—new lines of light and colour, 
—ah, my good El-Rami, if you could solve my problem, you 
would be soon wiser than you are! Your gift of long life 
would be almost valueless compared to my proof of what is 
beyond life : 

‘'Yes—if the proof could be obtained—” interposed El- 
Rémi. 

“Tt shall be obtained!” cried Kremlin wildly—“ It shall ! 
I will not die till the secret is won! I will wrench it out from 
the Holy of Holies—I will pluck it from the very thoughts of 
God !” 

He trembled with the violence of his own emotions,—then 
passing his hand across his forehead, he relapsed into sudden 
calm, and, smiling gently, said again— 

“Come!” 

El-R4mi rose at once in obedience to this request,—and the 
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old man preceded him to a high narrow door which looked 
hxe a slit in the wall, and which he unbarred and opened with 
an almost jealous care. A brisk puff of wind blew in their faces 
through the aperture, but this subsided into mere cool freshness 
of air as they entered and stood together within the great 
central chamber of the tower,—a lofty apartment, where the 
strange work of Kremlin’s life was displayed in all its marvel- 
lous complexity,—a work such as no human being had ever 
attempted before, or would be likely to attempt again. 
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HE singular object that at once caught and fixed the eye 

in fascinated amazement, and something of terror, was 

a huge disc, suspended between ceiling and floor by an appar- 
ently inextricable mesh and tangle of wires. It was made of 
some smooth glittering substance like crystal, and seemed from 
its great height and circumference to occupy nearly the whole 
of the lofty tower-room. It appeared to be lightly poised and 
balanced on a long steel rod,—a sort of gigantic needle which 
hung from the very top of the tower. The entire surface of 
the disc was a subdued blaze of light,—light which fluctuated 
in waves and lines, and zigzag patterns like a kaleidoscope, as 
the enormous thing circled round and round, as it did, with a 
sort of measured motion, and a sustained solemn buzzing sound. 
Here was the explanation of the mysterious noise that vibrated 
throughout the house,—it was simply the movement of this 
round shield-like mass among its wonderful network of rods 
and wires. Dr. Kremlin called it his “crystal” disc,—but it 
was utterly unlike ordinary crystal, for it not only shone with 
a transparent watery clearness, but possessed the scintillating 
lustre of a fine diamond cut into numerous prisms, so that 
E]-R4mi shaded his eyes from the flash of it as he stood con- 
templating it in silence. It swirled round and round steadily; 
facing it, a large casement window, about the size of half the 
wall, was thrown open to the night, and through this could be 
seen a myriad sparkling stars. The wind blew in, but not 
fiercely now, for part of the wrath of the gale was past,—and 
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the wash of the sea on the beach below had exactly the same 
tone in it as the monotonous hum of the disc as it moved. At 
one side of the open window a fine telescope mounted on a 
high stand pointed out towards the heavens,—there were 
numerous other scientific implements in the room, but it was 
impossible to take much notice of anything but the disc itself, 
with its majestic motion and the solemn sound to which it 
swung. Dr. Kremlin seemed to have almost forgotten El- 
RAmi’s presence,—going up to the window, he sat down on 
a low bench in the corner, and folding his arms across his 
breast gazed at his strange invention with a fixed, wondering, 
and appealing stare. 

‘‘ How to unravel the meaning—how to decipher the mes- 
sage !”’ he muttered—“ Sphinx of my brain, tell me, is there 
No answer? Shall the actual offspring of my thought refuse 
to clear up the riddle I propound? Nay, is it possible the 
creature should baffle the creator? See! the lines change 
again—the vibrations are altered,—the circle is ever the circle, 
but the reflexes differ,—how can one separate or classify them— 
how?” 

Thus far his half-whispered words were audible,—when 
El-RA4mi came and stood beside him. Then he seemed to 
suddenly recollect himself, and, looking up, he rose to his feet 
and spoke in a perfectly calm and collected manner. 

‘You see”’—he said, pointing to the disc with the air of a 
lecturer illustrating his discourse—“ To begin with, there is the 
fine hair’s-breadth balance of matter which gives perpetual 
motion. Nothing can stop that movement save the destruc- 
tion of the whole piece of mechanism. By some such subtly 
delicate balance as that, the Universe moves,—and nothing 
can stop it save the destruction of the Universe. Is not that 
fairly reasoned ?” 

“Perfectly,” replied El-Rami, who was listening with pro- 
found attention. 

‘Surely that of itself,—the secret of perpetual motion,—is 
a great discovery, is it not ?” questioned Kremlin eagerly. 

El-R4mi hesitated. 
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“It is,” he said at last. ‘‘ Forgive me if I paused a moment 
before replying,—the reason of my doing so was this. You 
cannot claim to yourself any actual discovery of perpetual 
motion, because that is Nature’s own particular mystery. Per- 
haps I do not explain myself with sufficient clearness,—well, 
what I mean to imply is this—namely, that your wonderful 
dial there would not revolve as it does if the Earth on which 
we stand were not also revolving. If we could imagine our 
planet stopping suddenly in its course, your disc would stop 
also,—is not that correct ? ” 

“Why, naturally!” assented Kremlin impatiently. “Its 
movement is mathematically calculated to follow, in a slower 
degree, but with rhythmical exactitude, the Earth’s own move- 
ment, and is so balanced as to be absolutely accurate to the 
very half-quarter of a hair’s-breadth.” 

“Yes,—and there is the chief wonder of your invention,” 
said El-Rami quietly. ‘It is that peculiarly precise calculation 
of yours that is so marvellous, in that it enables you fo follow 
the course of perpetual motion. With perpetual motion itself 
you have nothing to do,—you cannot find its why or its when 
or its how,—it is eternal as Eternity. Things must move,— 
and we all move with them—your disc included.” 

“But the moving things are balanced—so!” said Kremlin, 
pointing triumphantly to his work—‘“ On one point—one pivot!” 

“ And that point ?” queried El-R4mi dubiously. 

“Is a Central Universe”—responded Kremlin—“ where 
God abides.” 

El-R4mi looked at him with dark, dilating, burning eyes. 

“ Suppose,” he said suddenly—“ suppose—for the sake of 
urgument—that this Central Universe, you imagine exists, were 
but the outer covering or shell of another Central Universe, 
and so on through innumerable Central Universes for ever and 
ever and ever, and no point or pivot reachable !” 

Kremlin uttered a cry, and clasped his hands with a gesture 
of terror. 

“ Stop—stop!” he gasped—' Such an idea is frightful !— 
horrible! Would you drive me mad ?—mad, I tell you? Ne 
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human brain couid steadily contemplate the thought of such 
pitiless infinity !” 

He sank back on the seat and rocked himself to and fro 
like a person in physical pain, the while he stared at E]-RAmi’s 
majestic figure and dark meditative face as though he saw 
some demon in a dream. El-Rami met his gaze with a com- 
passionate glance in his own eyes. 

“You are narrow, my friend,”—he observed—"“ as narrow 
of outward and onward conception as most scientists are. I 
grant you the human brain has limits ; “but the human Soul has 
none! There is no ‘pitiless infinity ’ to the Soul’s aspirations, — 
it is never contented,—but eternally ambitious, eternally in- 
quiring, eternally young, it is ready to scale heights and 
depths without end, unconscious of fatigue or satiety. What 
of a million million Universes? I—-even I1—can contemplate 
them without dismay,—the brain may totter and reel at the 
multiplicity of them,—but the SouL would absorb them all and 
yet seek space for more !” 

His rich, deep, tranquil voice had the effect of calming 
Kremlin’s excited nerves. He paused in his uneasy rocking 
to and fro, and listened as though he heard music. 

“You are a bold man, El-Rami,” he said slowly—“ I have 
always said it,—bold even to rashness. Yet with all your large 
ideas I find you inconsistent ; for example, you talk of the 
Soul now, as if you believed in it,—but there are times when 
you declare yourself doubtful of its existence.” 

“It 1s necessary to split hairs of argument with you, I see’”’— 
returned E]-R4mi with a slight smile,—‘'Can you not under- 
stand that I may Jde/teve in the Soul without being sure of it? 
It is the natural instinct of every man to credit himself with 
immortality, because this life is so short and unsatisfactory,— 
the notion may be a fault of heritage perhaps, still it is 
implanted in us all the same. And I do believe in the Soul,— 
but I require certainty to make my mere belief an undeniable 
fact. And the whole business of my life is to establish that 
fact provably, and beyond any sort of doubt whatever,—what 
inconsistency do you find there?” 
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“ None—none—” said Kremlin hastily—“ But you will not 
succeed,—yours Is too daring an attempt,—too arrogant and 
audacious a demand upon the unknown forces.” 

‘¢ And what of the daring and arrogance displayed here?” 
asked E]-R4mi, with a wave of his hand towards the glittering 
disc in front of them. 

Kremlin jumped up excitedly. 

‘ No, no !—you cannot call the mere scientific investigation 
of natural objects arrogant,” he said—‘ Besides, the whole 
thing is so very simple after all. It is well known that every 
star in the heavens sends forth perpetual radiations of light; 
which radiations in a given number of minutes, days, months, 
or years, reach our Earth. It depends of course on the dis- 
tance between the particular star and our planet, as to how 
long these light-vibrations take to arrive here. One ray from 
some stars will occupy thousands of years in its course,—in 
fact, the original planet from which it fell may be swept out 
of existence before it has time to penetrate our atmosphere. 
All this is in the lesson-books of children, and is familiar to 
every beginner in the rudiments of astronomy. But apart 
from time and distance, there is o cessation to these light- 
beats or vibrations; they keep on arriving for ever, without 
an instant’s pause. Now my great idea was, as you know, to 
catch these reflexes on a mirror or dial of magnetic spar,— 
and you see for yourself that this thing, which seemed im- 
possible, is to a certain extent done. Magnetic spar is not a 
new substance to you, any more than it was to the Egyptian 
priests of old—and the quality it has, of attracting light in its 
exact lines wherever light falls, is no surprise to you, though 
it might seem a marvel to the ignorant. Every little zigzag or 
circular flash on that disc is a vibration of light from some 
star,—but what puzzles and confounds my skill is this ;—That 
there is a meaning in those lines—a distinct meaning which 
asks to be interpreted,—a picture which is ever on the point 
of declaring itself, and is never declared. Mine is the torture 
of a Tantalus watching night after night that mystic dial!” 

He went close up to the disc, and pointed out one particular 
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spot on its surface where at that moment there was a glittering 
tangle of little prismatic tints. 

“Observe this with me—” he said, and El-R4mi approached 
him—*“ Here is a perfect cluster of light-vibrations,—in two 
minutes by my watch they will be here no longer,—and a year 
or more may pass before they appear again. From what stars 
they fall, and why they have deeper colours than most of the 
reflexes, I cannot tell. There—see!” and he looked round 
with an air of melancholy triumph, mingled with wonder, as 
the little spot of brilliant colour suddenly disappeared like the 
moisture of breath from a mirror—‘“ They are gone! I have 
seen them four times only since the disc was balanced twelve 
years ago,—and I have tried in every way to trace their origin 
—in vain—all, all in vain! If I could only decipher the 
meaning !—for as sure as God lives there is a meaning there.” 

E]-Rami was silent, and Dr. Kremlin went on. 

‘The air is a conveyer of Sound—” he said meditatively— 
‘The light is a conveyer of Scenes. Mark that well. The 
light may be said to create landscape and generate Colour. 
Reflexes of light make pictures,—witness the instantaneous 
flash, which, with the aid of chemistry, will give you a photo- 
graph in a second. I firmly believe that all reflexes of light 
are sO many letters of a marvellous alphabet, which, if we could 
only read it, would enable us to grasp the highest secrets of 
creation. The seven tones of music, for example, are in 
Nature ;—in any ordinary storm, where there is wind and rain 
and the rustle of leaves, you can hear the complete scale on 
which every atom of musical composition has ever been written. 
Yet what ages it took us to reduce that scale to a visible 
tangible form,—and even now we have not mastered the 
guarter-tones heard in the songs of birds. And just as the 
whole realm of music is in seven tones of natural Sound, so 
the whole realm of light is in a pictured language of Design, 
Colour, and Method, with an intention and a message, which 
we—-we human beings—are intended to discover. Yet, with 
all these great mysteries waiting to be solved, the most of us 
are content to eat and drink and sleep and breed and die, 
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like the lowest cattle, in brutish ignorance of more than half 
our intellectual privileges. I tell you, El-R4mi, if I could 
only find out and place correctly one of those light-vibrations, 
the rest might be easy.” 

He heaved a profound sigh,—and the great disc, circling 
steadily with its grave monotonous hum, might have passed 
for the wheel of Fate which he, poor mortal, was powerless to 
stop though it should grind him to atoms. 

El-R4mi watched him with interest and something of 
compassion for a minute or two,—then he touched his arm 
gently. 

‘Kremlin, is it not time for you to rest?” he asked kindly— 
‘“ You have not slept well for many nights,—you are tired out,— 
why not sleep now, and gather strength for future labours ?” 

The old man started, and a slight shiver ran through him. 

“You mean ?” he began. 

‘I mean to do for you what I promised—” replied El-RAmi, 
‘You asked me for this—” and he held up the gold-stoppered 
flask he had brought in with him from the next room—“ It is 
all ready prepared for you—drink it, and to-morrow you will 
find yourself a new man.” 

Dr. Kremlin looked at him suspiciously—and then began to 
laugh with a sort of hysterical nervousness. 

“‘T believe—” he murmured indistinctly and with affected 
jocularity—“I believe that you want to poison me! Yes— 
yes !—to poison me and take all my discoveries for yourself ! 
You want to solve the great Star-problem and take all the 
glory and rob me—yes, rob me of my hard-earned fame !—yes 
—it 1s poison—poison !” 

And he chuckled feebly, and hid his face between his hands. 

El-R4mi heard him with an expression of pain and pity in 
his fine eyes. 

“My poor old friend—” he said gently—“ You are wearied 
to death—so I pardon you your sudden distrust of me. As for 
poison—see !” and he lifted the flask he held to his lips and 
drank a few drops—‘‘ Have no fear! Your Star-problem is 
your own,—and I desire that you should live long enough to 
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read its great mystery. As for me, I have other labours ;—to 
me stars, solar systems, ay! whole universes are nothing,— 
my business is with the Spirit that dominates Matter—not with 
Matter itself. Enough ;—will you live or will you die? It 
ests with yourself to choose—for you are ill, Kremlin—very 
ill,—your brain is fagged and weak—you cannot go on much 
longer like this. Why did you send for me if you do not 
believe in me?” 

The old Doctor tottered to the window-bench and sat down, 
—then looking up, he forced a smile. « 

“Don’t you see for yourself what a coward I have become?” 
he said—‘“I tell you I am afraid of everything ;—of you—of 
myself—and worst of all, of *hat—” and he pointed to the 
disc—“ which lately seems to have grown stronger than I am.” 
He paused a moment—then went on with an effort—‘“I had a 
strange idea the other night,—I thought, suppose God, in the 
beginning, created the universe simply to divert Himself—just 
as I created my dial there ;—and suppose it had happened that 
instead of being His servant, as He originally intended, it had 
become His master?—that He actually had no more power 
over it? Suppose He were dead? We see that the works of 
men live ages after their death,—why not the works of God? 
Horrible—horrible! Death is horrible! I do not want to 
die, El-R4mi!” and his faint voice rose to a querulous wail, 
“Not yet—not yet! I cannot!—I must finish my work—I 
must know—I must live . 

“You shall live,” interrupted El-Rami. “Trust me—there 
is no death in shis /”’ 

He held up the mysterious flask again. Kremlin stared at 
it, shaking all over with nervousness—then on a sudden impulse 
clutched it. 

“Am I to drink it all?” he asked faintly. 

El-RAmi bent his head in assent. 

Kremlin hesitated a moment longer—then, with the air of 
one who takes a sudden desperate resolve, he gave one eager 
yeaming look at the huge revolving disc, and, putting the flask 
to his lips, drained its contents. He had scarcely swallowed 
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the last drop, when he sprang to his feet, uttered a smothered 
cry, staggered, and fell on the floor motionless. El-Rami 
caught him up at once, and lifted him easily in his strong arms 
on to the window-seat, where he laid him down gently, placing 
coverings over him and a pillow under his head. The old 
man’s face was white and rigid as the face of a corpse, but he 
breathed easily and quietly, and El-RA4mi, knowing the action 
of the draught he had administered, saw there was no cause 
for anxiety in his condition. He himself leaned on the sill of 
the great open window and looked out at the starlit sky for 
some minutes, and listened to the sonorous plashing of the 
waves on the shore below. Now and then he glanced back 
over his shoulder at the great dial and its shining star-patterns. 

“Only Lilith could decipher the meaning of it all,” he 
mused. ‘ Perhaps,—some day—it might be possible to ask 
her. But then, do I in truth believe what she tells mer— 
would fe believe? The transcendentally uplifted soul of a 
woman !—ought we to credit the message obtained through so 
ethereal a means? I doubt it. We men are composed of 
such stuff that we must convince ourselves of a fact by every 
known test before we finally accept it,—like St. Thomas, unless 
we put our rough hand into the wounded side of Christ, and 
thrust our fingers into the nail-prints, we will not believe. And 
I shall never resolve myself as to which is the wisest course,— 
to accept everything with the faith of a child, or dispute every- 
thing with the arguments of a controversialist. The child is 
happiest ; but then the question arises—Were we meant to be 
happy? I think not,—since there is nothing that can make us 
so for long.” 

His brow clouded and he stood absorbed, looking at the 
stars, yet scarcely conscious of beholding them. Happiness! 
It had a sweet sound,—an exquisite suggestion; and his 
thoughts clung round it persistently as bees round honey. 
Happiness }—What could engender it? The answer came 
unbidden to his brain—‘ Love!” He gave an involuntary 
gesture of irritation, as though some one had spoken the word 
in his ear. 
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“Love!” he exclaimed half aloud. “There is no such 
thing—not on earth. There is Desire,—the animal attraction 
of one body for another, which ends in disgust and satiety. 
Love should have no touch of coarseness in it,—and can 
anything be coarser than the marriage-tie?—the bond which 
compels a man and woman to live together in daily partnership 
of bed and board, and reproduce their kind like pigs, or other 
common cattle. To call that Jove is a sacrilege to the very 
name,—for Love is a divine emotion, and demands divinest 
comprehension.” ; 

He went up to where Kremlin lay reclined,—the old man 
slept profoundly and peacefully,—his face had gained colour 
and seemed less pinched and meagre in outline. El-R&4mi 
felt his pulse,—it beat regularly and calmly. Satisfied with 
his examination, he wheeled away the great telescope into a 
corner, and shut the window against the night air,—then he 
lay down himself on the floor, with his coat rolled under him 
for a pillow, and composed himself to sleep till morning. 
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HE next day dawned in brilliant sunshine; the sea was 
as smooth as a lake, and the air pleasantly warm and 
still, Dr. Kremlin’s servant Karl got up in a very excellent 
humour,—he had slept well, and he awoke with the comfort- 
able certainty of finding his eccentric master in better health 
and spirits, as this was always the case after one of El-RAmi’s 
rare visits. And Karl, though he did not much appreciate 
learning, especially when the pursuit of it induced people, as 
he said, to starve themselves for the sake of acquiring wisdom, 
did feel in his own heart that there was something about 
El-RAmi that was not precisely like other men, and he had 
accordingly for him not only a great attraction, but a profound 
respect. 

‘If anybody can do the Herr Doctor good, he can—” he 
thought, as he laid the breakfast-table in the little dining-room 
whose French windows opened out to a tiny green lawn front- 
ing the sea,—“ Certainly one can never cure old age,—that is 
an ailment for which there is no remedy; but however old we 
are bound to get, I don’t see why we should not be merry over 
it and enjoy our meals to the last. Now let me see—what 
have I to get ready—” and he enumerated on his fingers— 
“ Coffee—toast—rolls, —butter—eggs—fish,—I think that will 
do ;—and if I just put these few roses in the middle of the 
table to tempt the eye a bit,”—and he suited the action to the 
word—“ There now !—if the Herr Doctor can be pleased at 
aj]—__.” 
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‘“‘ Breakfast, Karl! breakfast!” interrupted a clear cheerful 
voice, the sound of which made Karl start with nervous 
astonishment. ‘“ Make haste, my good fellow! My frend 
here has to catch an early train.” 

Karl turned round, stared, and stood motionless, open- 
mouthed, and struck dumb with sheer surprise. Could it be 
the old Doctor who spoke? Was it his master at all,—this 
hale, upright, fresh-faced individual who stood before him, 
smiling pleasantly and giving his orders with such a brisk air of 
authority ? Bewildered and _ half afraid, he cast a desperate 
glance at El-Rami, who had also entered the room, and who, 
seeing his confusion, made him a secret sign. 

“ Yes—be as quick as you can, Karl,” he said. ‘ Your 
master has had a good night, and is much better, as you see. 
We shall be glad of our breakfast ; I told you we should, last 
night. Don’t keep us waiting !” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir—no, sir!” stammered Karl, trying to collect his 
scattered senses and staring again at Dr. Kremlin,—then, 
scarcely knowing whether he was on his heaa or his heels, he 
scrambled out of the room into the passage, where he stood for 
a minute stupefied and inert. 

“Tt must be devils’ work!” he ejaculated amazedly. 
‘*Who but the devil could make a man look twenty years 
younger in a single night? Yes—twenty years younger,—he 
looks that if he looks a day. God have mercy on us !—what 
will happen next—what sort of a service have I got into ?— 
Oh, my poor mother !” 

This last was Karl’s supremest adjuration,—when he could 
find nothing else to say, the phrase “Oh, my poor mother !” 
came as naturally to his lips as the familiar “ D nit!” 
from the mouth of an old swaggerer in the army or navy. He 
meant nothing by it, except perhaps a vague allusion to the 
innocent days of his childhood, when he was ignorant of the 
wicked ways of the wicked world, and when ‘“‘ Oh, my poor 
mother !” had not the most distant idea as to what was going 
to become of her hopeful first-born. 

Meantime, while he went down into the kitchen and bustled 
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about there, getting the coffee, frying the fish, boiling the eggs, 
and cogitating with his own surprised and half-terrified self, 
Dr. Kremlin and his guest had stepped out into the little 
garden together, and they now stood there on the grass-plot 
surveying the glittering wide expanse of ocean before them. 
They spoke not a word for some minutes,—then, all at once, 
Kremlin turned round and caught both El-Rami’s hands in 
his own and pressed them fervently—there were tears in 
his eyes. . 

‘What can I say to you?” he murmured in a voice broken 
by strong emotion—‘' How can I thank you? You have been 
as a god to me ;—I live again,—I breathe again,—this morning 
the world seems new to my eyes,—as new as though I had 
never seen it before. I have left a whole cycle of years, with 
all their suffering and bitterness, behind me, and I am ready 
now to commence life afresh.” 

“That is well!” said El-Rami gently, cordially returning the 
pressure of his hands. “That is as it should be. To see your 
strength and vitality thus renewed is more than enough reward 
for me.” 

‘And do I really /ook younger P—am I actually changed in 
appearance P” asked Kremlin eagerly. 

El-Rami smiled. ‘“ Well, you saw poor Karl’s amazement ”— 
he replied. ‘“ He was afraid of you, I think—and also of 
me, Yes, you are changed, though not miraculously so. Your 
hair is as gray as ever,—the same furrows of thought are on 
your face ;—all that has occurred is the simple renewal of the 
tissues, and revivifying of the blood,—and this gives you the 
look of vigour and heartiness you have this morning.” 

“But will it last >—will it last?” queried Kremlin anxiously 

‘If you follow my instructions, of course it will—” returned 
E1-Rami—“TI will see to that. I have left with you a certain 
quantity of the vital fluid,—all you have to do is to take ten 
drops every third night, or inject it into your veins if you 
prefer that method ;—then,—as I told you,—you cannot die, 
except by violence.’ 

“And no violence comes here ’—said Kremlin with a smile, 
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glancing round at the barren yet picturesque scene—“ I am as 
lonely as an unmated eagle on a rock,—and the greater my 
solitude the happier Iam. The world is very beautiful—that 
I grant,—but the beings that inhabit it spoil it for me, albeit I 
am one of them. And so I cannot die, except by violence ? 
Almost I touch immortality! Marvellous El-R4imi! You 
should be a king of nations !” 

“Too low a destiny!” replied El-R&Ami—‘I’d rather be a 
ruler of planets.” 

“ Ah, there is your stumbling-block!” said Kremlin, with 
sudden seriousness,—" You soar too high—you are never 
contented.” 

“Content is impossible to the Soul ”—returned El-R4mi,— 
“ Nothing is too high or too low for its investigation. And 
whatever can be done, should be done, in order that the whole 
gamut of life may be properly understood by those who are 
forced to live it.” 

‘‘And do not you understand it?” 

“In part—yes. But not wholly. It is not sufficient to have 
traced the ripple of a brain-wave through the air and followed 
its action and result with exactitude,—nor is it entirely satis- 
factory*to have all the secrets of physical and mental mag- 
netism, and attraction between bodies and minds, made clear 
and easy without knowing the reason of these things. It 1s 
like the light vibrations on your disc,—they come—and go ; 
but one needs to know why and whence they come and go. I 
know much—but I would fain know more.” 

“ But is not the pursuit of knowledge infinite?” 

“It may be—d¢/ infinity exists. Infinity is possible—and I 
believe in it,—all the same I must prove it.” 

“You will need a thousand lifetimes to fulfil such works as 
you attempt!” exclaimed Kremlin. 

“And I will live them all;”—responded El-R&mi com- 
posedly—*“ I have sworn to let nothing baffle me, and nothing 
shall!” 

Dr. Kremlin looked at him in vague awe,—the dark, 
haughty, handsome face spoke more resolvedly than words. 
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‘‘ Pardon me, El-R&4mi”— he said with a little diffidence— 
‘It seems a very personal question to put, and possibly you 
may resent it, still I have often thought of asking it. You are 
a very handsome and very fascinating man—you would be a 
fool if you were not perfectly aware of your own attractiveness, 
—well, now tell me—have you never loved anybody P—any 
woman ?” 

The sleepy brilliancy of El-RAmi’s fine eyes lightened with 
sudden laughter. 

“Loved a woman?s—/?” he exclaimed—“ The Fates 
forbid! What should I do with the gazelles and kittens and 
toys of life, such as women are? Of all animals on earth, 
they have the least attraction for me. I would rather stroke 
a bird’s wings than a woman’s hair, and the fragrance of a rose 
pressed against my lips is sweeter and more sincere than any 
woman’s kisses. As the females of the race, women are useful 
in their way, but not interesting at any time—at least, not 
to me.” 

“Do you not believe in love then?” asked Kremlin. 

“No. Do you?” 

‘“‘'Yes,”"—and Kremlin’s voice was very tender and impres- 
sive—“ TI believe it is the only thing of God in an almost 
godless world.” 

El-R4mi shrugged his shoulders. 

‘You talk like a poet. I, who am not poetical, cannot so 
idealise the physical attraction between male and female, which 
is nothing but a law of nature, and is shared by us in common 
with the beasts of the field.” 

“YT think your wisdom is in error there”’—said Kremlin 
slowly“ Physical attraction there is, no doubt—but there 
is something else—something more subtle and delicate, which 
escapes the analysis of both philosopher and scientist. More- 
over it is an imperative spiritual sense, as well as a material 
craving,—the soul can no more be satisfied without love than 
the body.” 

“That is your opinion—” and El-Rami smiled again,— 
“But you see a contradiction of it in me. J am satisfied to 
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be without love,—and certainly I never look upon the ordinary 
woman of the day without the disagreeable consciousness 
that I am beholding the living essence of sensualism and 
folly.” 

“You are very bitter,” said Kremlin wonderingly—“ Of 
course no ‘ordinary’ woman could impress you,—but there 
are remarkable women,—women of power and genius and lofty 
ambition.” 

“Les femmes incomprises—oh yes, I know!” laughed El- 
RAmi—“ Troublesome creatures all, both to themselves and 
others. Why do you talk on these subjects, my dear Kremlin ? 
—Is it the effect of your rejuvenated condition? JI am sure 
there are many more interesting matters worthy of discussion. 
I shall never love—not in this planet ; in some other state of 
existence I may experience the ‘divine’ emotion. But the 
meannesses, vanities, contemptible jealousies, and low spites 
of women such as inhabit this earth fill me with disgust and 
repulsion,—besides, women are treacherous,—and I loathe 
treachery.” 

At that moment Karl appeared at the dining-room window 
as a sign that breakfast was served, and they turned to go 
indoors. 

“ All the same, El-Rami—” persisted Kremlin, laying one 
hand on his friend’s arm—‘“ Do not count on being able to 
escape the fate to which all humanity must succumb 4 

“Death ?” interposed El-R&mi hghtly—‘‘I have almost 
conquered that!” 

‘Ay, but you cannot conquer Love!” said Kremlin im- 
pressively—‘ Love is stronger than Death.” 

E]-Rémi made no answer,—and they went in to breakfast. 
They did full justice to the meal, much to Karl’s satisfaction, 
though he could not help stealing covert glances at his master’s 
changed countenance, which had become so much fresher and 
younger since the previous day. How such a change had 
been effected he could not imagine, but on the whole he was 
disposed to be content with the evident improvement. 

“Even if he is the devil himself—” he considered, his 
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thoughts reverting to El-Rami—“I am bound to say that the 
devil is a kind-hearted fellow. There’s no doubt about that. 
I suppose I am an abandoned sinner only fit for the burning— 
but if God insists on making us old and sick and miserable, 
and the devil is able to make us young and strong and jolly, 
why let us be friends with the devil, say I! Oh, my poor 
mother ! ” 

With such curious emotions as these in his mind, it was 
rather difficult to maintain a composed face, and wait upon 
the two gentlemen with,that grave deportment which it is the 
duty of every well-trained attendant to assume,—however, he 
managed fairly well, and got accustomed at last to hand his 
master a cup of coffee without staring at him till his eyes 
almost projected out of his head. 

E]-R4mi took his departure soon after breakfast, with a few 
recommendations to his friend not to work too hard on the 
problems suggested by the disc. 

“Ah, but I have now found a new clue,” said Kremlin 
triumphantly—‘“‘ I found it in sleep. I shall work it out in 
the course of a few weeks, I daresay—and I will let you know 
if the result is successful. You see, thanks to you, my friend, 
I have time now,—there is no need to toil with feverish haste 
and anxiety—death, that seemed so near, is thrust back in the 
distance——” 

‘“Even so!” said El-Rami with a strange smile—‘ In the 
far, far distance,—baffled and kept at bay. Oddlv enough, 
there are some who say there is no death z 

“But there is—there must be!—” exclaimed Kremlin 
quickly. 

El-R4mi raised his hand with a slight commanding gesture. 

“It is not a certainty—” he said— inasmuch as there is 
NO certainty. And there is no ‘ Must-be,’—there is only the 
Soul’s ‘Shall-be’!” 

And with these somewhat enigmatical words he bade his 
friend farewell, and went his way. 
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T was yet early in the afternoon when he arrived back in 
London. He went straight home to his own house, letting 
himself in as usual with his latch-key. In the hall he paused, 
listening. He half expected to hear Féraz playing one of his 
delicious dreamy improvisations,—but there was not a sound 
anywhere, and the deep silence touched him with an odd sense 
of disappointment and vague foreboding. His study door 
stood slightly ajar,—he pushed it wider open very noiselessly 
and looked in. His young brother was there, seated in a chair 
near the window, reading. El-R4mi gazed at him dubiously, 
with a slowly dawning sense that there was some alteration in 
his appearance which he could not all at once comprehend. 
Presently he realised that Féraz had evidently yielded to some 
overwhelming suggestion of personal vanity, which had induced 
him to put on more brilliant attire. He had changed his plain 
white linen garb for one of richer material, composed in the 
same Eastern fashion,—he wore a finely-chased gold belt, from 
which a gold-sheathed dagger depended,—and a few gold 
ornaments gleamed here and there among the drawn silken 
folds of his upper vest. He looked handsome enough for a 
new Agathon as he sat there apparently absorbed in study,— 
the big volume he perused resting partly on his knee,—but 
El-R&mi’s\prow contracted with sudden anger as he observed 
him from the half-open doorway where he stood, himself 
unseen,—and his dark face grew very pale. He threw the door 
back on its hinges with a clattering sound and entered the room. 
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“ Féraz!” 

‘Féraz looked up, lifting his eyelids indifferently and smiling 
coldly. 

‘What, El-Rami! Back so early? I did not expect you 
till nightfall.” 

“ Did you not?” said his brother, advancing slowly—“ Pray 
how was that? You know I generally return after a night’s 
absence early in the next day. Where is your usual word of 
welcome? What ails you? You seem in a very odd 
humour !” e 

“Do I?”—and Féraz stretched himself a little,—rose, 
yawning, and laid down the volume he held on the table— I 
am not aware of it myself, I assure you. How did you find 
your old madman? And did you tell him you were nearly as 
mad as he?” 

El-R4mi’s eyes flashed indignant amazement and wrath. 

 Féraz !—What do you mean ?” 

With a fierce impulsive movement Féraz turned and fully 
faced him,—all his forced and feigned calmness gone to the 
winds,—a glowing picture of youth and beauty and rage 
commingled. 

“ What do I mean?” he cried—“ I mean this! That I am 
tired of being your slave—your ‘subject’ for conjurer’s tricks 
of mesmerism,—that from henceforth I resist your power,— 
‘hat I will not serve you—will not obey you—will not yield— 
no !—not an inch of my lhiberty—to your influence,—that I am 
a free man, as you are, and that I will have the full nghts of 
both my freedom and manhood. You shall play no more with 
me; I refuse to be your dupe as I have been. This is what 
I mean !—and as I will have no deception or subterfuge be- 
tween us,—for I scorn a lie,—hear the truth from me at once; 
—I know your secret—I have seen Her!” 

E]-RAmi stood erect,—immovable ;—he was very pale; his 
breath came and went quickly—once his hand clenched, but 
he said nothing. 

“T have seen Her!” cried Féraz again, flinging up his arms 
with an ecstatic wild gesture—‘‘ A creature fairer than any 
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vision !—and you—you have the heart to bind her fast in dark- 
ness and in nothingness,—you it is who have shut her sight to 
the world,—you have made for her, through your horrible skill, 
a living death in which she knows nothing, feels nothing, sees 
nothing, loves nothing! I tell you it is a cursed deed you are 
doing,—a deed worse than murder—I would not have believed 
it of you! I thought your experiments were all for good,—I 
never would have deemed you capable of cruelty to a helpless 
woman! But I will release her from your spells,—she is too 
beautiful to be made her own living monument,—dZaroba is 
right—she needs life—joy—love !—she shall have them all ;— 
through me /” 

He paused, out of breath with the heat and violence of his 
own emotions ;—E]-R4mi stood, still immovably regarding 
him, 

“You may be as angered as you please ’’—went on Féraz 
with sullen passion—I care nothing now. It was Zaroba who 





bade me go up yonder and see her where she slept; . . . it 
was Zaroba 
“<The woman tempted me and I did eat—’” quoted 


El-Rami coldly,—‘ Of course it was Zaroba. No other than a 
woman could thus break a sworn word. Naturally it was 
Zaroba,—the paid and kept slave of my service, who owes to 
me her very existence,—who persuaded my brother to dis- 
honour.” 

“ Dishonour!” and Féraz laid his hand with a quick, almost 
savage gesture on the hilt of the dagger at his belt. El-R4mi’s 
dark eyes blazed upon him scornfully. 

**So soon a braggart of the knife?” he said. ‘‘ What 
theatrical show is this? You—you—the poet, the dreamer, 
the musician—the gentle lad whose life was one of peaceful 
and innocent reverie—are you so soon changed to the mere 
swaggering puppy of manhood who pranks himself out in gaudy 
clothing, and thinks by vulgar threatening to overawe his 
betters? If so, ‘tis a pity—but I shall not waste time in 
deploring it. Hear me, Féraz—lI said ‘dishonour,’—swallow 
the word as best you may, it is the only one that fits the act of 
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prying into secrets not your own. But I am not angered,—the 
mischief wrought is not beyond remedy, and if it were there 
would be still less use in bewailing it. What is done cannot be 
undone. Now tell me,—you say you have seen Her. Whom 
have you seen?” 

Féraz regarded him amazedly. 

‘Whom have I seen?” he echoed—“ Whom should I see, 
if not the girl you keep locked in those upper rooms,—a 
beautiful maiden, sleeping her life away, in cruel darkness and 
ignorance of all things frue and fair!” 

‘An enchanted princess, to your fancy—” said El-R&mi de- 
risively. ‘‘ Well, if you thought so, and if you believed yourself 
to be a new sort of Prince Charming, why, if she were only 
sleeping, did you not wake her?” 

“Wake her?” exclaimed Féraz excitedly.— Oh, I would 
have given my life to see those fringed lids uplift and show the 
wonders of the eyes beneath! I called her by every endearing 
name—I took her hands and warmed them in my own—I 
would have kissed her lips * 

‘You dared not!” cried El-Rami, fired beyond his own 
control, and making a fierce bound towards him—‘' You dared 
not pollute her by your touch !”’ 

Féraz recoiled,—a sudden chill ran through his blood. His 
brother was transformed with the passion that surged through 
him,—his eyes flashed—his lips quivered—his very form seemed 
to tower up and tremble and dilate with rage. 

“ Kl-Rami!” he stammered nervously, feeling all his newly- 
born defiance and bravado oozing away under the ternble 
magnetism of this man, whose fury was nearly as electric as 
that of a sudden thunderstorm,—-“ El-Rami, I did no harm,— 
Zaroba was there beside me——” 

“Zaroba!” echoed El-R4mi furiously—‘ Zaroba would 
stand by and see an angel violated, and think it the greatest 
happiness that could befall her sanctity! To be of common 
clay, with household joys and kitchen gmiefs, is Zaroba’s idea 
of noble living. Oh rash unhappy Féraz! you say you know 
my secret—you do not know it—you cannot guess it! Foolish, 
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ignorant boy !—did you think yourself a new Christ with power 
to raise the Dead ?” 

* The dead?” muttered Féraz, with white lips—‘‘ The dead ? 
She—the girl I saw—lives and breathes . . .” 

By my will alone!” said El-Rami—* By my force—by my 
knowledge—by my constant watchful care,—by my control 
over the subtle threads that connect Spirit with Matter. 
Otherwise, according to all the laws of ordinary nature, that 
girl is dead—she died in the Syrian desert six years ago!” 
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T these words, pronounced slowly and with emphatic 
distinctness, Féraz staggered back dizzily and sank into 
a chair,—drops of perspiration bedewed his forehead, and a 
sick faint feeling overcame him. He said nothing,—he could 
find no words in which to express his mingled horror and 
amazement. El-R&ami watched him keenly,—and presently 
Féraz, looking up, caught the calm, full, and fiery regard of 
his brother’s eyes. With a smothered cry, he raised his hands 
as though to shield himself from a blow. 

“IT will not have it ;”—he muttered faintly—“ You shall not 
force my thoughts,—I will believe nothing against my own 
will. You shall no longer delude my eyes and ears—I have 
read—I know,—I know how such trickery 1s done!” 

El-R&mi uttered an impatient exclamation, and paced once 
or twice up and down the room. 

‘See here, Féraz ;”—he said, suddenly stopping before the 
chair in which his brother sat,—‘*I swear to you that I am not 
exercising one iota of my influence upon you. When I do, I 
will tell you that you may be prepared to resist me if, you 
choose. I am using no power of any kind upon you—be 
satisfied of that. But, as you have forced your way into the 
difficult labyrinth of my life’s work, it is as well that you should 
have an explanation of what seems to you full of mysterious 
evil and black magic. You accuse me of wickedness,—you 
tell me I am guilty of a deed worse than murder. Now this 
is mere rant and nonsense,—you speak in such utter ignorance 
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of the facts that I forgive you, as one is bound to forgive all 
faults committed through sheer want of instruction. I do not 
think I am a wicked man ”—he paused, with an earnest, almost 
pathetic expression on his face—‘“‘at least I strive not to be. 
I am ambitious and sceptical—and I am not altogether con- 
vinced of there being any real intention of ultimate good in 
the arrangements of this world as they at present exist,—but 
I work without any malicious intention ; and without undue 
boasting I believe I am as honest and conscientious as the 
best of my kind. But that is neither*here nor there,—as I 
said before, you have broken into a secret not intended for 
your knowledge—and, that you may not misunderstand me yet 
more thoroughly than you seem to do, I will tell you what I 
never wished to bother your brains with. For you have been 
very happy till now, Féraz—happy in the beautiful simplicity 
of the life you led—the hfe of a poet and dreamer,—the 
happiest life in the world!” 

He broke off, with a short sigh of mingled vexation and 
regret—then he seated himself immediately opposite his brother 
and went on— 

“You were too young to understand the loss it was to us 
both when our parents died,—or to know the immense repu- 
tation our father Nadir Zaranos had won throughout the East 
for his marvellous skill in natural science and medicine. He 
died in the pnme of his life,—our mother followed him within 
a month,—and you were left to my charge,—you a child then, 
and I almost a man. Our father’s small but rare library came 
into my possession, together with his own manuscripts treating 
of the scientific and spiritual organisation of Nature in all its 
branches,—and these opened such extraordinary vistas of 
possibility to me, as to what might be done if such and such 
theories could be practically carried out and acted upon, that 
I became fired with the ardour of discovery. The more | 
studied, the more convinced and eager I became in the pursuit 
of such knowledge as is generally deemed supernatural, and 
beyond the reach of all human inquiry. One or two delicate 
experiments in chemistry of a rare and subtle nature were 
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entirely successful,—and by and by I began to look about for 
a subject on whom I could practise the power I had attained. 
There was no one whom I could personally watch and surround 
with my hourly influence except yourself,—therefore I made 
my first great trial upon you.” 

Féraz moved uneasily in his chair,—his face wore a doubt- 
ful, half-sullen expression, but he listened to El-R4mi’s every 
word with vivid and almost painful interest. 

‘“‘ At that time you were a mere boy—” pursued El-R&ami— 
‘‘but strong and vigorovfs, and full of the mischievous pranks 
and sports customary to healthy boyhood. I began by slow 
degrees to educate you—not with the aid of schools or tutors— 
but simply by my Will. You had a singularly unretentive 
brain,—you were never fond of music—you would never read, 
—you had no taste for study. Your delight was to ride—to 
swim like a fish,—to handle a gun—to race, to leap,—to play 
practical jokes on other boys of your own age and fight them 
if they resented it ;—all very amusing performances no doubt, 
but totally devoid of intelligence. Judging you dispassionately, 
I found that you were a very charming gamesome animal,— 
physically perfect—with a Mind somewhere if one could only 
discover it, and a Soul or Spirit behind the Mind—if one could 
only discover that also. I set myself the task of finding out 
both these hidden portions of your composition—and of not 
only finding them, but moulding and influencing them according 
to my desire and plan.” 

A faint tremor shook the younger man’s frame—but he said 
nothing. 

“You are attending to me closely, I hope?” said E]-RAmi 
pointedly—" because you must distinctly understand that this 
conversation is the first and last we shall have on the matter. 
After to-day, the subject must drop between us for ever, and I 
Shall refuse to answer any more questions. You hear?” 

Féraz bent his head. 

‘“‘T hear—” he answered with an effort—* And what I hear 
seems strange and ternble!” 

‘Strange and terrible?” echoed El-Rami. “How so? 
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What is there strange or terrible in the pursuit of Wisdom? 
Yet—-perhaps you are right, and the blank ignorance of a 
young child is best,—for there és something appalling in the 
infinitude of knowledge—an infinitude which must remain in- 
finite, if it be true that there 1s a God who is for ever thinking, 
and whose thoughts become realities.” 

He paused, with a rapt look,—then resumed in the same 
even tone,— 

‘‘When I had made up my mind to experimentalise upon 
you, I lost no time in commencinge my work. One of my 
chief desires was to avoid the least risk of endangering your 
health—your physical condition was admirable, and I resolved 
to keep it so. In this I succeeded. I made life a joy to 
you—the mere act of breathing a pleasure—you grew up before 
my eyes like the vigorous sapling of an oak that rejoices in the 
mere expansion of its leaves to the fresh air. The other and 
more subtle task was harder,—it needed all my patience—all my 
skill,—but I was at last rewarded. Through my concentrated 
influence, which surrounded you as with an atmosphere in 
which you moved, and slept, and woke again, and which forced 
every fibre of your brain to respond to mine, the animal facul- 
ties, which were strongest in you, became subdued and tamed, 
—and the mental slowly asserted themselves. I resolved you 
should be a poet and musician—you became both; you deve- 
loped an ardent love of study, and every few months that 
passed gave richer promise of your ripening intelligence. More- 
over, you were happy,—happy in everything—happiest per- 
haps in your music, which became your leading passion. 
Having thus, unconsciously to yourself, fostered your mind 
by the silent workings of my own, and trained it to grow up 
like a dower to the light, I thuught I might make my next 
attempt, which was to probe for that subtle essence we call 
the Soul—the large wings that are hidden in the moth’s chry- 
salis ;—and influence that too ;—but there—there, by some 
inexplicable opposition of forces, I was baffied.’’ 

Féraz raised himself half out of his chair, his lips parted in 
breathless eagerness—his eyes dilated and sparkling, 
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“Baffled?” he repeated hurriedly—‘‘ How do you mean? 
—in what way?” 

‘‘Oh, in various ways—” replied E]-R4mi, looking at him 
with a somewhat melancholy expression—“ Ways that I myself 
am not able to comprehend. I found I could influence your 
Inner Self to obey me,—but only to a very limited extent, and 
in mere trifles—for example, as you yourself know, I could 
compel you to come to me from a certain distance in response 
to my thought,—but in higher things you escaped me. You 
became subject to long trances,—this I was prepared for, as 
it was partially my work,—and, during these times of physical 
unconsciousness, it was evident that your Soul enjoyed a life 
and liberty superior to anything these earth-regions can offer. 
But you could never remember all you saw in these absences,— 
indeed, the only suggestions you seem to have brought away 
from that other state of existence are the strange melodies you 
play sometimes, and that idea you have about your native Star.” 

A curious expression flated across Féraz’s face as he heard— 
and his lips parted in a slight smile, but he said nothing. 

‘‘Therefore,”—-pursued his brother meditatively—“ as I 
could get no clear exposition of other worlds from you, as I 
had hoped to do, I knew I had failed to command you in 
a spiritual sense. But my dominance over your mind con- 
tinued ; it continues still,—nay, my good Féraz!”—this, as 
Féraz seemed about to utter some impetuous word—“ Pray 
that you may never be able to shake off my force entirely,— 
for, if you do, you will lose what the people of a grander and 
poetic day called Genius—and what the miserable Dry-as-Dusts 
of our modern era call Madness—the only gift of the gods 
that has ever served to enlighten and purify the world. But 
your genius, Féraz, belongs to me ,;—I gave it to you, and T 
can take it back again if I so choose ;—and leave you as you 
originally were—a handsome animal with no more true concep- 
tion of art or beauty than my Lord Melthorpe, or his spend- 
thrift young cousin Vaughan.” 

Féraz had listened thus far in silence—but now he sprang 
out of his chair with a reckless gesture. 
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‘TI cannot bear it!” he said—*I cannot bear it! El-RAmi, 
2 cannot—I will not!” 

“ Cannot bear what ?” inquired his brother with a touch o! 
satire in his tone—-‘‘ Pray be calm !—there is no necessity fo 
such melodramatic excitement. Cannot bear what ?” 

“ T will not owe everything to you!” went on Féraz pas- 
sionately—‘‘ How can I endure to know that my very thoughts 
are not my own, but emanate from you ?—that my music has 
been instilled into me by you ?—that you possess me by your 
power, body and brain,—great Heaven ! it is awful—intolerable 
—impossible !” 

El-R4mi rose and laid one hand gently on his shoulder— 
he recoiled shudderingly—and the elder man sighed heavily. 

‘You tremble at my touch,—’”’ he said sadly—‘the touch 
of a hand that has never wilfully wrought you harm, but has 
always striven to make life beautiful to you? Well !—be it 
so !—you have only to say the word, Féraz, and you shall owe 
me nothing. I will undo all I have done,—and you shall 
reassume the existence for which Nature originally made you— 
an idle voluptuous wasting of time in sensualism and folly. 
And even ¢hat form of life you must owe to Some One,— 
even that you must account for—to God!” 

The young man’s head drooped,—a faint sense of shame 
stirred in him, but he was still resentful and sullen. 

“What have I done to you,” went on El-Rami, “ that you 
should turn from me thus, all because you have seen a dead 
woman’s face for an hour? I have made your thoughts har- 
monious—I have given you pleasure such as the world’s ways 
cannot give—your mind has been as a clear mirror in which 
only the fairest visions of life were reflected. You would alter 
this?—then do so, if you decide thereon,—but weigh the 
matter well and long, before you shake off my touch, my ten- 
derness, my care.” : 

His voice faltered a little—but he quickly controlled his 
emotion, and continued— 

‘I must ask you to sit down again and hear me out patiently 
to the end of my story. At present I have only told you what 
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concerns yourself—and how the failure of my experiment upon 
the spiritual part of your nature obliged me to seek for another 
subject on whom to continue my investigations. As far as you 
are personally concerned, no failure is apparent—for your spirit 
is allowed frequent intervals of supernatural freedom, in which 
you have experiences that give you peculiar pleasure, though 
you are unable to impart them to me with positive lucidity. 
You visit a Star—so you say—with which you really seem to 
have some home connection—but you never get beyond this, 
so that it would appegr that any higher insight is denied 
you. Now what I needed to obtain was not only a higher 
insight, but the highest knowledge that could possibly be 
procured through a mingled combination of material and 
spiritual essences, and it was many a long and weary day 
before I found what I sought. At last my hour came—as 
it comes to all who have the patience and fortitude to wait 
for it.”’ 

He paused a moment—then went on more quickly— 

“You remember of course that occasion on which we 
chanced upon a party of Arab wanderers who were journeying 
across the Syrian desert ?—all poor and ailing, and almost 
destitute of food or water?” 

“T remember it perfectly!’’ and Féraz, seating himself 
opposite his brother again, listened with renewed interest and 
attention. 

“They had two dying persons with them,” continued El- 
Rami—" An elderly woman—a widow, known as Zaroba,— 
the other an orphan girl of about twelve years of age named 
Lilith. Both were perishing of fever and famine. I came to 
the rescue. I saved Zaroba,—and she, with the passionate 
impulsiveness of her race, threw herself in gratitude at my feet, 
and swore by all her most sacred beliefs that she would be my 
slave from henceforth as long as she lived. All her people 
were dead, she told me—She was alone in the world—she 
prayed me to let her be my faithful servant. And truly, her 
fidelity has never failed—till now. But of that hereafter. 
The child Lilith, more fragile of frame and weakened to the 
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last extremity of exhaustion—in spite of my unremitting care 
—died. Do you thoroughly understand me—she ated.” 

‘She died!” repeated Féraz slowly—“ Well—what then?” 

‘‘] was supporting her in my arms’’—said E]-R4mi, the 
ardour of his description growing upon him, and his black 
eyes dilating and burning like great jewels under the darkness 
of his brows—‘' when she drew her last breath and sank back 
—a corpse. But before her flesh had time to stiffen,—before 
the warmth had gone out of her blood,—an idea, wild and 
daring, flashed across my mind. “If this child has a Soul,” 
I said to myself—''I will stay it in its flight from hence! It 
shall become the new Ariel of my wish and will—and not till 
it has performed my bidding to the utmost extent will I, like 
another Prospero, give it its true liberty. And I will preserve 
the body, its mortal shell, by artificial means, that through its 
medium I may receive the messages of the Spirit in mortal 
language such as | am able to understand.” No sooner had I 
conceived my bold project than I proceeded to carry it into 
execution. I injected into the still warm veins of the dead 
girl a certain fluid whose properties I alone know the working 
of—and then I sought and readily obtained permission from 
the Arabs to bury her in the desert, while they went on their 
way. They were in haste to continue their journey, and were 
grateful to me for taking this office off their hands. That very 
day—the day the girl died—I sent you from me, as you know, 
bidding you make all possible speed, on an errand which |] 
easily invented, to the Brethren of the Cross in the Island of 
Cyprus,—you went obediently enough,—surprised perhaps, but 
suspecting nothing. That same evening, when the heats 
abated and the moon rose, the caravan resumed its pilgrimage, 
leaving Lilith’s dead body with me, and also the woman 
Zaroba, who volunteered to remain and serve me in my tent, 
an offer which I accepted, seeing that it was her own desire, 
and that she would be useful to me. She, poor silly soul, took 
me then for a sort of god, because she was unable to under- 
stand the miracle of her own recovery from imminent death, 
and I felt certain I could rely upon her fidelity. Part of my 
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plan I told her,—she heard with mingled fear and reverence,—- 
the magic of the East was in her blood, however, and she had 
a superstitious belief that a truly ‘wise man’ could do any- 
thing. So, for several days we stayed encamped in the desert 
—lI passing all my hours beside the dead Lilith,—dead, but to 
a certain extent living through artificial means. As soon as I 
received proof positive that my experiment was likely to be 
successful, I procured means to continue my journey on to 
Alexandria, and thence to England. To all inquirers 1 said 
the girl was a patient of mine who was suffering from epileptic 
trances, and the presence of Zaroba, who filled her post ad- 
mirably as nurse and attendant, was sufficient to stop the 
mouths of would-be scandal-mongers. I chose my residence 
in London, because it is the largest city in the world, and the 
one most suited to pursue a course of study in, without one’s 
motives becoming generally known. One can be more alone 
in London than in a desert if one chooses. Now, you know 
all. You have seen the dead Lilith,—the human chrysalis of 
the moth,—but there is a living Lilith too—the Soul of Lilith, 
which is partly free and partly captive, but in both conditions 
is always the servant of my Will!” 

Féraz looked at him in mingled awe and fear. 

‘‘E]-Rami,”—he said tremulously—‘“ What you tell me is 
wonderful—terrible—almost beyond belief,—but, I know some- 
thing of your power and I must believe you. Only—surely 
you are in error when you Say that Lilith is dead? How can 
she be dead, if you have given her life?” 

‘Can you call that life which sleeps perpetually and will not 
wake?” demanded El-R4mi. 

“Would you have her wake?” asked Féraz, his heart beating 
quickly. 

E]-R4mi bent his burning gaze upon him. 

“Not so,—for if she wakes, in the usual sense of waking— 
she dies a second death from which there can be no recall. 
There is the terror of the thing. Zaroba’s foolish teaching, 
and your misguided yielding to her temptation, might have 
resulted in the fatal end to my life’s best and grandest work. 
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But—I forgive you ;—you did not know,—and she—she did 
not wake.” 

“She did not wake,” echoed Féraz softly. ‘ No—but— 
she smiled!” 

El-R4mi still kept his eyes fixed upon him,—there was an 
odd sense of irritation in his usually calm and coldly balanced 
organisation—a feeling he strove in vain to subdue. She 
smiled !—the exquisite Lilith—the life-in-death Lilith smiled, 
because Féraz had called her by .some endearing name! 
Surely it could not be!—and, smothering his annoyance, he 
turned towards the writing-table and feigned to arrange some 
books and papers there. 

“ El-Rami—” murmured Feéraz again, but timidly— If she 
was a child when she died as you say—how is it she has grown 
to womanhood ?” 

“ By artificial vitality,’—said El-Rami—“ As a flower is 
forced under a hothouse,—and with no more trouble, and less 
consciousness of effort than a rose under a glass dome.” 

“Then she lives,—” declared Féraz impetuously. ‘She 
lives,—artificial or natural, she Aas vitality. Through your 
power she exists, and if you chose, oh, if you chose, El-RAmi, 
you could wake her to the fullest life—to perfect consciousness, 
—to joy—to love !—Oh, she 1s in a blessed trance—you cannot 
call her dead /” 

El-RAmi turned upon him abruptly. 

“Be silent!” he said sternly—“I read your thoughts,— 
control them, if you are wise! You echo Zaroba’s prating 
—Zaroba’s teaching. Lilith is dead, I tell you,—dead to 
you,—and, in the sense you mean—dead to me.” 
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FTER this, a long silence fell between them. Féraz sat 
moodily in his chair, conscious of a certain faint sense of 
shame. He was sorry that he had wilfully trespassed upon his 
brother’s great secret,—and yet there was an angry pride in 
him,—a vague resentment at having been kept so long in 
ignorance of this wonderful story of Lilith—which made him 
reluctant to acknowledge himself in the wrong. Moreover, his 
mind was possessed and haunted by Lilith’s face,—the radiant 
face that looked like that of an angel sleeping,—and, perplexedly 
thinking over all he had heard, he wondered if he would ever 
again have the opportunity of beholding what had seemed to 
him the incarnation of ideal loveliness. Surely yes !—Zaroba 
would be his friend,—Zaroba would let him gaze his fill on 
that exquisite form—would let him touch that little, ethereally 
delicate hand, as soft as velvet and as white as snow! 
Absorbed in these reflections, he scarcely noticed that 
El-Rami had moved away from him to the writing-table, 
and that he now sat there in his ebony chair, turning over the 
leaves of the curious Arabic volume which Féraz had had such 
trouble in deciphering on the previous day. The silence in 
the room continued ; outside there was the perpetual sullen 
roar of raging restless London,—now and again the sharp 
chirruping of contentious sparrows, arguing over a crumb of 
food as parliamentary agitators chatter over a crumb of differ- 
ence, stirred the quiet air. Féraz stretched himself and 
yawned,—he was getting sleepy, and as he realised this fact 
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he nervously attributed it to his brother’s influence, and 
sprang up abruptly, rubbing his eyes and pushing his thick 
hair from his brows. At this hasty movement, El-R4mi turned 
slowly towards him with a grave yet kindly smile. 

“Well, Féraz ”—he said—" Do you still think me ‘ wicked ’ 
now you know all? Speak frankly—do not be afraid.” 

Féraz paused, irresolute. 

“T do not know what to think—” he answered hesitatingly, 
—‘ Your experiment is of course wonderful,— but—as I said 
before—to me, it seems terrible.” |” 

“Life is terrible—” said El-Rami—*“ Death is _ terrible,— 
Love is terrible,—God is terrible. All Nature’s pulses beat to 
the note of Terror,—terror of the Unknown that May Be,— 
terror of the Known that Is!” 

His deep voice rang with impressive solemnity through the 
room,—his eyes were full of that strange lurid gleam which 
gave them the appearance of having a flame behind them. 

“Come here, Féraz,” he continued—“ Why do you stand at 
so cautious a distance from me? With that brave show-dagger 
at your belt, are you a coward? Silly lad !—I swear to you my 
influence shall not touch you unless I warn you of it before- 
hand. Come!” 

Féraz obeyed, but slowly and with an uncertain step. His 
brother looked at him attentively as he came,—then, with a 
gesture indicating the volume before him, he said— 

“You found this book on my table yesterday, and tried to 
read it,—is it not so?” 

“TI did.” 

“Well, and have you learnt anything from it?” pursued 
El-Rami with a strange smile. 

“Yes. I learnt how the senses may be deceived by 
trickery—” retorted Féraz with some heat and quickness— 
‘and how a clever magnetiser—like yourself—may fool the 
eye and delude the ear with sights and sounds that have no 
existence.” 

“Precisely. Listen to this passage ;”—and El-RAmi read 
aloud—‘'The King, when he had any affair, assembled the 
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Priests without the City Memphis, and the People met 
together in the streets of the said City. Then they (the 
Priests) made their entrance one after another in order, the 
drum beating before them to bring the people together ; 
and every one made some miraculous discovery of his Magick 
and Wisdom. One had, fo their thinking who looked on him, 
his face surrounded with a light like that of the Sun, so that 
none could look earnestly upon him. Another seemed clad 
with a Robe beset with precious stones of divers colours, 
green, red, or yellow, or wrought with gold. Another came 
mounted on a Lion compassed with Serpents like Girdles. 
Another came in covered with a canopy or pavilion of Light. 
Another appeared surrounded with Fire turning about him, so 
as that nobody durst come near him. Another was seen with 
dreadful birds perching about his head and shaking their 
wings like black eagles and vultures. In fine, every one did 
what was taught him ;—yet all was but Apparition and Illusion 
without any reality, insomuch that when they came up to the 
King they spake thus to him :— You tmagined that it was so 
and so,—but the truth ts that it was such or such a thing.” 
The A B C of magnetism is contained in the last words—” 
continued E]-Rami, lifting his eyes from the book,—“ The 
merest tyro in the science knows that; and also realises that 
the Imagination 1s the centre of both physical and bodily 
health or disease. And did you learn nothing more ?” 

Féraz made a half-angry gesture in the negative. 

“What a pity !”"—and his brother surveyed him with good- 
humoured compassion—“ To know how a ‘ miracle’ is done is 
one thing—but to do it is quite another matter. Now let me 
recall to your mind what I previously told you—that from this 
day henceforth I forbid you to make any allusion to the 
subject of my work. I forbid you to mention the name of 


1 This remarkable passage on the admitted effects of hypnotism 
as practised by the priests of ancient Egypt will be found in an 
old history of the building of the Pyramids entitled—“ The Egyp- 
tian Account of the Pyramids "—Written in the Arabic by Murtadi 
the son of Gaphiphus—date about 1400, 
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Lilith,—and I forbid you to approach or to enter the room 
where her body lies. You understand me ?—I forbid you!” 

Féraz’s eyes flashed angry opposition, and he drew himself 
up with a haughty self-assertiveness. 

“You forbid me!” he echoed proudly—‘“ What right have 
you to forbid me anything? And how if I refuse to obey ?”’ 

El-Rami rose and confronted him, one hand resting on the 
big Arabic volume. 

“You will not refuse—” he said— because I will take no 
refusal. You will obey, because I “exact your obedience. 
Moreover, you will swear by the Most Holy Name of God, 
that you will never, either to me, or to any other living soul, 
speak a syllable concerning my life’s greatest experiment,—you 
will swear that the name of Lilith shall never pass your 
lips—— ” 

But here Féraz interrupted him. 

“ El-R4mi, I will zof swear!” he cried desperately— The 
name of Lilith is sweet to me !—why should I not utter it,— 
why should I not sing of it—why should I not even remember 
it in my prayers?” 

A terrible look darkened El-R4mi’s countenance ; his brows 
contracted darkly, and his lips drew together in a close 
resolute line. 

“There are a thousand reasons why—” he said in low 
fierce accents,—“ One is, that the soul of Lilith and the body 
of Lilith are mine, and that you have no share in their 
possession. She does not need your songs—still less has she 
need of your prayers. Rash fool !—you shall forget the name 
of Lilith—and you shal] swear, as I command you. Resist 
my will if you can,—now !—I warn you in time!” 

He seemed to grow in height as he spoke,—his eyes blazed 
ominously, and Féraz, meeting that lightning-like glance, knew 
how hopeless it would be for him t® attempt to oppose such 
an intense force as was contained in this man’s mysterious 
organisation. He tried his best,—but in vain,—with every 
second he felt his strength oozing out of him—his power of 
resistance growing less and less. 
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“Swear!” said El-RAmi imperatively— Swear in God’s 
Name to keep my secret—swear by Christ’s Death |—swear on 
this /” 

And he held out a small golden crucifix. 

Mechanically, but still devoutly, Féraz instantly dropped on 
one knee, and kissed the holy emblem. 

**T swear!’ he said—but, as he spoke, the rising tears were 
in his throat, and he murmured—“ Forget the name of 
Lilith |!—never !” 

“In God’s Name!” said El-Rami. 

“In God’s Name!” 

‘By Christ’s Death!” 

Féraz trembled. In the particular form of religion professed 
by himself and his brother, this was the most solemn and 
binding vow that could be taken. And his voice was faint 
and unsteady as he repeated it— 

“‘ By Christ’s Death !” 

El-R4mi put aside the crucifix. 

“That is well ;— ” he said, in mild accents which contrasted 
agreeably with his previous angry tone—‘“ Such oaths are 
chronicled in heaven, remember,—and whoever breaks his 
sworn word is accursed of the gods. But you,—you will keep 
your vow, Féraz,—and . . . you will also forget the name of 
Lilith,—if I choose !” 

Féraz stood mute and motionless,—he would have said 
something, but somehow words failed him to express what was 
in his mind. He was angry, he said to himself,—he had sworn 
a foolish oath against his will, and he had every right to be 
angry—very angry,—but with whom? Surely not with his 
brother—his friend,—his protector for so many years? As he 
thought of this, shame and penitence and old affection grew 
stronger and welled up in his heart, and he moved slowly 
towards El-R4mi, with hands outstretched. 

“ Forgive me ;”—he said humbly. “I have offended you— 
Iam sorry. I will show my repentance in whatever way you 
please,—but do not, El-R&ami—do not ask me, do not force 
me to forget the name of Lilith,—it is like a note in music, 
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and it cannot do you harm that I should think of it sometimes. 
For the rest I will obey you faithfully,—and, for what is past, I 
ask your pardon.” 

El-RAmi took his hands and pressed them affectionately in 
his own. 

‘‘No sooner asked than granted—” he said—‘' You are 
young, Féraz,—and I am not so harsh as you perhaps imagine. 
The impulsiveness of youth should always be quickly pardoned 
—seeing how gracious a thing youth ts, and how short a time 
it lasts. Keep your poetic dreams and fancies—take the 
sweetness of thought without its bitterness,—and, if you are 
content to have it so, let me still help to guide your fate. If 
not, why, nothing is easier than to part company,—part as 
good friends and brethren always,—you on your chosen road 
and I on mine,—who knows but that after al! ycu might n 
be happier so?” 

Féraz lifted his dark eyes, heavy with unshed tears. 

“Would you send me from you?” he asked falteringly. 

“Not I! I would not send you,—but you might wish to 
go.” 

“Never!” said Féraz resolutely —‘I feel that I must stay 
with you—till the end.” 

He uttered the last words with a sigh, and El-Rami looked 
at him curiously. 

“ Till the end ?’’—he repeated—‘‘ What end ?” 

“Oh, the end of life or death or anything ;” replied Féraz 
with forced lightness—‘‘ There must surely be an end some- 
where, as there was a beginning.” 

“That is rather a doubtful problem !” said El-Rami—“ The 
great question is, was there ever a Beginning? and will there 
ever be an End?” 

Féraz gave a languid gesture, 

“You inquire too far,”—he said «wearily—“ I always think 
you inquire too far. I cannot follow you—I am tired. Do 
you want anything?—can I do anything? or may I go to 
my room? I want to be alone for a little while, just to 
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consider quietly what my life is, and what I can make 
of it.” 

A truly wise and philosophical subject of meditation !” 

observed El-R&mi, and he smiled kindly and held out his 
hand. Féraz laid his own slender fingers somewhat listlessly 
in that firm warm palm ;—then—with a sudden start, looked 
eagerly around him. The air seemed to have grown denser, 
—there was a delicious scent of roses in the room, and 
hush! ... What entrancing voices were those that sang in 
the distance? He listened absorbed ;—the harmonies were 
very sweet and perfect—almost he thought he could distin- 
guish words. Loosening his hand from his brother’s clasp, 
the melody seemed to grow fainter and fainter,—recognising 
this, he roused himself with a quick movement, his eyes flashing 
-with a sudden gleam of defiance. 
& “More magic music!” he said—“I hear the sound of 
singing, and you &#ow that I hear it! I understand !—it is 
imagined music—your work, El-RAami,—your skill It is 
wonderful, beautiful,—and you are the most marvellous man 
on earth !—you should have been a priest of old Egypt! Yes 
—I am tired—I will rest ;—I will accept the dreams you offer 
me for what they are worth,—but I must remember that there 
are realities as well as dreams,—and I shall not forget the 
name of—Lilith !” 

He smiled audaciously, looking as graceful as a pictured 
Adonis in the careless yet proud attitude he had unconsciously 
assumed,—then with a playful yet affectionate salutation he 
moved to the doorway. 

“Call me if you want me,” he said. 

“T shall not want you ;”—replied his brother, regarding 
him steadily. 

The door opened and closed again,—Féraz was gone. 

Shutting up the great volume in front of him, El-Rami 
rested his arms upon it, and stared into vacancy with darkly- 
knitted brows. 

“What premonition of evil is there in the air?” he 
muttered—‘' What restless emotion is at work within me? 
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Are the Fates turning against me ?—and am IJ after all nothing 
but the merest composition of vulgar matter—a weak human 
wretch capable of being swayed by changeful passions? What 
is it? What am I that I should vex my spirit thus—all 
because Lilith smiled at the sound of a voice that was not 
mine?” 
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UST then there came a light tap at his door. He opened 
it,—and Zaroba stood before him. No repentance for her 
fault of disobedience and betrayal of trust clouded that 
withered old face of hers,—her deep-set dark eyes glittered 
with triumph, and her whole aspect was one of commanding, 
and almost imperious, dignity. In fact, she made such an 
ostentatious show of her own self-importance in her look and 
manner that El-RAmi stared at her for a moment in haughty 
amazement at what he considered her effrontery in thus boldly 
facing him after her direct violation of his commands. He 
eyed her up and down—she returned him glance for glance 
unquailingly. 

“Let me come in—” she said in her strong harsh voice— 
“T make no doubt but that the poor lad Féraz has told you 
his story—now, as God liveth, you must hear mine.” 

E]-Rami turned upon his heel with a contemptuous move- 
ment, and went back to his own chair by the writing-table. 
Zaroba, paying no heed to the wrath conveyed by this mute 
action, stalked in also, and, shutting the door after her, came 
and stood close beside him. 

“Write down what you think of me—” she said, pointing 
with her yellow forefinger at the pens and paper—“ Write the 
worst. I have betrayed nfy trust. Thatistrue. I have dis- 
obeyed your commands after keeping them for six long years. 
True again. What else?” 

El-R4mi fixed his eyes upon her, a world of indignation and 
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reproach in their brilliant depths, and snatching up a pencil 
he wrote on a slip of paper rapidly— 

“Nothing else—nothing more than treachery! You are 
unworthy of your sacred task—you are false to your sworn 
fidelity.” 

Zaroba read the lines as quickly as he wrote them, but 
when she came to the last words she made a swift gesture of 
denial, and drew herself up haughtily. 

‘‘ No—not false !”’ she said passionately —“ Not false to you, 
E}-Rami, I swear! I would slay myself rather than do you 
wrong. You saved my life, though my life was not worth 
saving, and for that gentle deed I would pour out every drop 
of my blood to requite you. No, no! Zaroba is not false— 
she is true !” 

She tossed up her arms wildly,—then suddenly folding them 
tight across her chest, she dropped her voice to a gentler and 
more appealing tone. 

‘‘ Hear me, El-R4mi !—Hear me, wise man and Master of the 
magic of the East !—I have done well for you ;—well ! I have 
disobeyed you for your own sake,—I have betrayed my trust 
that you may discover how and where you may find your best 
reward. I have sinned with the resolved intent to make you 
happy,—as God liveth, I speak truth from my heart and 
soul !” 

El-RAmi turned towards her, his face expressing curiosity 
in spite of himself. He was very pale, and outwardly he was 
calm enough—but his nerves were on the rack of suspense— 
he wondered what sudden frenzied idea had possessed this 
woman that she should comport herself as though she held 
some strange secret of which the very utterance might move 
heaven and earth to wonderment. Controlling his feelings 
with an effort he wrote again— 

“‘ There exists no reason for disloyalty. Your excuses avail 
nothing—let me hear no more of them. Tell me of Lilith— 
what news ?” 

“‘ News!” repeated Zaroba scornfully—"“ What news should 
there be? She breathes and sleeps as shc: has breathed and 
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slept always—she has not stirred. There is no harm done by 
my bidding Féraz look on her,—no change is wrought except 
in you, El-R&mi !—except in you!” 

Half springing from his chair he confronted her—then 
recollecting her deafness, he bit his lips angrily and sank back 
again with an assumed air of indifference. 

‘‘You have heard Féraz—”’ pursued Zaroba, with that inde- 
scribable triumph of hers lighting up her strong old face— 
“You must now hear me. I thank the gods that my ears are 
closed to the sound of hitman voices, and that neither reproach 
nor curse can move me to dismay. And I am ignorant of 
your magic, El-Rami,—the magic that chills the blood and 
sends the spirit flitting through the land of dreams,—the only 
magic / know is the magic of the heart—of the passions,—a 
natural witchcraft that conquers the world!” 

She waved her arms to and fro—then crossing them on her 
bosom, she made a profound half-mocking salutation. 

‘Wise El-Rami Zaranos!” she said. ‘ Proud ruler of the 
arts and sciences that govern Nature,—have you ever, with all 
your learning, taken the measure of your own passions, and 
slain them so utterly that they shall never rise up again? They 
sleep at times, like the serpents of the desert, coiled up in 
many a secret place,—but at the touch of some unwary heel, 
some casual falling pebble, they unwind their lengths—they 
raise their glittering heads, and sting! I, Zaroba, have felt 
them here ’’—and she pressed her hands more closely on her 
breast—“ I have felt their poison in my blood—sweet poison, 
sweeter than life !—their stings have given me all the joy my 
days have ever known. But it is not of myself that I should 
speak—it is of you—of you, whose life is lonely, and for 
whom the coming years hold forth no prospect of delight. 
When I lay dying in the desert and you restored me to 
Strength again, I swore toe serve you with fidelity. As God 
liveth, El-Rami, I have kept my vow,—and in return for the 
life you gave me I bid you take what is yours to claim—the 
love of Lilith !” 

El-Rami rose out of his chair, white to the lips, and 
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his hand shook. If he could have concentrated his 
inward forces at that moment, he would have struck Zaroba 
dumb by one effort of his will, and so put an end to her 
undesired eloquence,—but something, he knew not what, 
disturbed the centre of his self-control, and his thoughts were 
in a whirl. He despised himself for the unusual emotion 
which seized him—inwardly he was furious with the garrulous 
old woman,—but outwardly he could only make her an angry 
imperative sign to be silent. 

“Nay, I will not cease from speaking—” said Zaroba 
imperturbably—“ for all has to be said now, or never. The 
love of Lilith! imagine it, El-R&ami!—the clinging of her 
young white arms—the kisses of her sweet red mouth,—the 
open glances of her innocent eyes—all this is yours, if you but 
say the word. Listen! For six and more long years I have 
watched her,—and I have watched you. She has slept the 
sleep of death-in-life, for you have willed it so,—and in that 
sleep she has imperceptibly passed from childhood to woman- 
hood. You—cold as a man of bronze or marble,—have made 
of her nothing but a ‘subject’ for your science,—and never 
a breath of love or longing on your part, or even admiration 
for her beauty, has stirred the virgin-trance in which she lies. 
And I have marvelled at it—-I have thought—and I have 
prayed ;—the gods have answered me, and now I know!” 

She clapped her hands ecstatically, and then went on. 

“The child Lilith died,—but you, El-Rami, you caused her 
to live again. And she lives still—yes, though it may suit you 
fancy to declare her dead. She is a woman—you are a man ; 
—you dare not keep her longer in that living death—you 
dare not doom her to perpetual darkness !—the gods would 
curse you for such cruelty, and who may abide their curse? I, 
Zaroba, have sworn it—Lilith shall know the joys of love !— 
and you, El-Rami Zaranos, shall be her lover !—and for this 
holy end I have employed the talisman which alone sets fire 
to the sleeping passions. . .”’ and she craned her neck forward 
and almost hissed the word in his ear—‘“ Jealousy !” 

El-Rami smiled—a cold derisive smile, which implied the 
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most utter contempt for the whole of Zaroba’s wild harangue. 
She, however, went on undismayed, and with increasing 
excitement— 

“Jealousy!” she cried—‘ The little asp is in your soul 
already, proud El-R4mi Zaranos, and why? Because another's 
eyes have looked on Lilith! This was my work! It was I 
who led Féraz into her chamber,—it was I who bade him 
kneel beside her as she slept,—it was I who let him touch 
her hand,—and though I could not hear his voice I know he 
called upon her to awakén. In vain !—he might as well have 
called the dead—I knew she would not stir for him—her very 
breath belongs to you. But I—I let him gaze upon her 
beauty and worship it,—all his young soul was in his eyes— 
he looked and looked again and /oved what he beheld! And 
mark me yet further, El-Rami,—I saw her smile when Féraz 
took her hand,—so, though she did not move, she /¢/¢; she 
felt a touch that was not yours,—not yours, El-RA4mi !—as God 
liveth, she is not quite so much your own as once she was !” 

As she said this and laughed in that triumphant way, E]- 
Rémi advanced one step towards her with a fierce movement 
as though he would have thrust her from the room,—checking 
himself, however, he seized the pencil again and wrote— 

“I have listened to you with more patience than you 
deserve. You are an ignorant woman and foolish—your 
fancies have no foundation whatever in fact. Your dis. 
obedience might have ruined my life’s work,—as it is, I 
daresay some mischief has been done. Return to your 
duties, and take heed how you trespass against my command 
in future. If you dare to speak to me on this subject again I 
will have you shipped back to your own land and left there, as 
friendless and as unprovided for as you were when I saved 
you from death by famine. Go—and let me hear no more 
foolishness.” ‘ 

Zaroba read, and her face darkened and grew weary—but 
the pride and obstinacy of her own convictions remained 
written on every line of her features. She bowed her head 
resignedly, however, and said in slow even tones— 
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‘ El-Rami Zaranos is wise,—El-Rami Zaranos is master. 
But let him remember the words of Zaroba. Zaroba is also 
skilled in the ways and the arts of the East,—and the voice of 
Fate speaks sometimes to the lowest as well as to the highest. 
There are the laws of Life and the laws of Death—but there 
are also the laws of Love. Without the laws of Love, the 
Universe would cease to be,—it is for El-Rimi Zardnos to 
prove himself stronger than the Universe,—if he can!” 

She made the usual obsequious “salaam’” common to 
Eastern races, and then with a swift, silent movement left the 
room, closing the door noiselessly behind her. El-Rami stood 
where she had left him, idly tearing up the scraps of paper on 
which he had written his part of the conversation,—he was 
hardly conscious of thought, so great were his emotions of 
surprise and self-contempt. 

‘©*O what a rogue and peasant-slave am I!’” he muttered, 
quoting his favourite Ham/et—“ Why did I not paralyse her 
tongue before she spoke? Where had fled my force,—what 
became of my skill? Surely I could have struck her down 
before me with the speed of a lightning-flash—only—she is a 
woman—and old. Strange how these feminine animals 
always harp on the subject of love, as though it were the 
Be-all and End-all of everything. The love of Lilith! Oh 
fool! The love of a corpse kept breathing by artificial 
means! And what of the Soul of Lilith? Can It love? 
Can It hate? Can It even feel? Surely not. It is an 
ethereal transparency,—a delicate film which takes upon itself 
the reflex of all existing things without experiencing personal 
emotion. Such 1s the Soul, as I believe in it—-an immortal 
Essence, in itself formless, yet capable of taking all forms,— 
ignorant of the joys or pains of feeling, yet reflecting all 
shades of sensation as a crystal reflects all colours in the 
prism. This, and no more.” ~° 

He paced up and down the room—and a deep involuntary 
sigh escaped him. 

‘“No—” he murmured, as though answering some inward 
query—‘‘ No, I will not go to her now—not till the appointed 
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time. I resolved on an absence of forty-eight hours, and 
forty-eight hours it shall be. Then I will go,—and she will 
tell me all—I shall know the full extent of the mischief done, 
And so Féraz ‘looked and looked again, and Joved what he 
beheld!’ Love! The very word seems like a desecrating 
blot on the virgin soul of Lilith !” 
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ERAZ meanwhile was fast asleep in his own room. He 
had sought to be alone for the purpose of thinking 
quietly and connectedly over all he had heard,—but no 
sooner had he obtained the desired solitude than a sudden 
and heavy drowsiness overcame him, such as he was unable to 
resist, and, throwing himself on his bed, he dropped into a 
profound slumber, which deepened as the minutes crept on. 
The afternoon wore slowly away,—sunset came and passed,— 
the coming shadows lengthened, and just as the first faint star 
peeped out in the darkening skies he awoke, startled to find it 
so late. He sprang from his couch, bewildered and vexed 
with himself,—it was time for supper, he thought, and 
EJ-R4mi must be waiting. He hastened to the study, and 
there he found his brother conversing with a gentleman,—no 
other than Lord Melthorpe, who was talking in a loud 
cheerful voice, which contrasted oddly with EI-RAmi’s slow 
musical accents, that ever had a note of sadness in them. 
When Feéraz made his hurried entrance, his eyes humid with 
sleep, yet dewily brilliant,—his thick dark hair tangled in 
rough curls above his brows, Lord Melthorpe stared at him in 
honestly undisguised admiration, and then glanced at El- 
RAmi inquiringly. 

“My brother, Féraz Zaranos”—said El-R4mi, readily 
performing the ceremony of introduction—“ Féraz, this is 
Lord Melthorpe,—you have heard me speak of him.” 
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Féraz bowed with his usual perfect grace, and Lord 
Melthorpe shook hands with him. 

* Upon my word!” he said good-humouredly, “this young 
gentleman reminds one of the Arabian Nights, El-Rami! He 
looks like one of those amazing fellows who always had 
remarkable adventures ; Prince Ahmed, or the son of a king, 
or something—don’t you know ?” 

El-R4mi smiled gravely. 

‘‘The Eastern dress is responsible for that idea in your 
mind, no doubt—” he replied—‘“ Féraz wears it in the house, 
because he moves more easily and is more comfortable in it 
than in the regulation British attire, which really is the most 
hideous mode of garb in the world. Englishmen are among 
the finest types of the human race, but their dress does them 
scant justice.”’ 

You are right—we’re all on the same tailor’s pattern—and 
a frightful pattern it is!” and his lordship put up his eyeglass 
to survey Féraz once more, the while he thought—“ Devilish 
handsome fellow !—would make quite a sensation in the room 
—new sort of craze for my lady.” Aloud he said— Pray bring 
your brother with you on Tuesday evening—my wife will be 
charmed.” 

‘‘Féraz never goes into society—” replied El-R&ami—“ But 
of course, if you insist——” 

“ Oh, I never insist—” declared Lord Melthorpe, laughing, 
“ You are the man for insisting, not I. But I shall take it 
as a favour if he will accompany you.” 

‘You hear, Féraz—’’ and El-Rami looked at his brother 
inquiringly—“ Lord Melthorpe invites you to a great reception 
next Tuesday evening, Would you like to go?” 

Féraz glanced from one to the other half smilingly, half 
doubtfully. ; 

“Yes, I should like it,”,he said at last. 

“Then we shall expect you,—” and Lord Melthorpe rose 
to take his leave,— It’s a sort of diplomatic and official 
affair—fellows will look in either before or after the Foreign 
Office crush, which is on the same evening, and orders and 
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decorations will be in full force, { believe. Oh, by the way, 
Lady Melthorpe begged me to ask you most particularly to 
wear Oriental dress.” 

“TI shall obey her ladyship;”—and El-R4mi smiled a little 
satirically—the character of the lady in question was one that 
always vaguely amused him. 

‘¢ And your brother will do the same, I hope?” 

“ Assuredly !” and El-R&imi shook hands with his visitor, 
bidding Féraz escort him to the door. When he had gone, 
Féraz sprang into the study agaih with all the eager 
impetuosity of a boy. 

‘‘What is it like—a reception in England?” he asked— 
“ And why does Lord Melthorpe ask me?” 

‘‘T cannot imagine!” returned his brother drily—‘* Why do 
you want to go?” 

‘“‘T should like to see life ;”—said Féraz. 

“See life!” echoed El-Rami somewhat disdainfully— 
‘What do you mean? Don’t you ‘see life’ as it is?” 

“No!” answered Féraz quickly—‘I see men and women 
—but I don’t know how they live, and I don’t know what 
they do.” 

“They live in a perpetual effort to out-reach and injure 
one another ”—said El-Rami, “and all their forces are con- 
centrated on bringing themselves into notice. That is how 
they live,—that 1s what they do. It is not a dignified or 
noble way of living, but it is all they care about. You will 
see illustrations of this at Lord Melthorpe’s reception. 
You will find the woman with the most diamonds giving 
herself peacock-like airs over the woman who has fewest,— 
you will see the snob-millionaire treated with greater con- 
sideration by every one than the born gentleman who happens 
to have little of this world’s wealth. You will find that no 
one thinks of putting himself out to give personal pleasure to 
another,—you will hear the same commonplace observations 
from every mouth,—you will discover a lack of wit, a dearth 
of kindness, a scarcity of cheerfulness, and a most desperate 
want of tact in every member of the whole fashionable 
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assemblage. And so you shall ‘see life’—if you think you 
can discern it there. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof ! 
~—meanwhile let us have supper,—time flies, and I have work 
to do to-night that must be done.” 

Féraz busied himself nimbly about his usual duties—the 
frugal meal was soon prepared and soon dispensed with, and, 
at its close, the brothers sat in silence, El-R4mi watching 
Féraz with a curious intentness, because he felt for the first 
time in his life that he was not quite master of the young 
man’s thoughts. Did hé still remember the name of Lilith ? 
El-R4mi had willed that every trace of it should vanish from 
his memory during that long afternoon sleep in which the lad 
had indulged himself unresistingly,—but the question was 
now—Had that force of will gained the victory? He, El- 
Rémi, could not tell—not yet—but he turned the problem 
over and over in his mind with sombre irritation and 
restlessness. Presently Féraz broke the silence. Drawing 
from his vest pocket a small manuscript book, and raising 
his eyes, he said— 

Do you mind hearing something I wrote last night? I 
don’t quite know how it came to me—lI think I must have 
been dreaming i 

“Read on;”—said El-Rami—‘If it be poesy, then its 
origin cannot be explained. Were you able to explain it, it 
would become prose.” 

‘‘T daresay the lines are not very good,”—went on Féraz 
diffidently—“ yet they are the true expression of a thought 
that is in me. And whether I owe it to you, or to my own 
temperament, I have visions now and then—visions not only 
of love, but of fame—strange glories that I almost realise, yet 
cannot grasp. And there is a sadness and futility in it all that 
grieves me ... everything Is so vague and swift and fleeting. 
Yet if love, as you say, be,a mere chimera,—surely there is 
such a thing as Fame?” 

‘There is—” and El-R4mi’s eyes flashed, then darkened 
again—‘ There is the applause of this world, which may mean 
the derision of the next. Read on!” 
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Féraz obeyed. ‘I call it for the present ‘The Star of 
Destiny’”— he said ; and then his mellifluous voice, rich and 
well modulated, gave flowing musical enunciation to the 
following lines : 


“ The soft low plash of waves upon the shore, 

Mariners’ voices singing out at sea, 

The sighing of the wind that evermore 
Chants to my spirit mystic melody,— 

These are the mingling sounds I vaguely hear 
As o’er the darkening misty main I gaze, 

Where one fair planet, warmly bright and clear, 
Pours from its heart a rain of silver rays. 


“© patient Star of Love! in yon pale sky 

What absolute serenity is thine! 
Beneath thy steadfast, half-reproachful eye 

Large Ocean chafes,—and, white with bitter brine, 
Heaves restlessly, and ripples from the light 

To darker shadows,—ev'n as noble thought 
Recoils from human passion, to a night 

Of splendid gloom by its own mystery wrought.” 


‘ What made you think of the sea ?” interrupted El-RAmi. 
Féraz looked up dreamily. 

1 don’t know,’”—he said. 

“Well !—go on!” 

Féraz continued,— 


“O searching Star, I bring my grief to thee,— 
Regard it, Thou, as pitying angels may 
Regard a tortured saint,—and, down to me 
Send one bright glance, one heart-assuring ray 
From that high throne where thou in sheeny state 
Dost hang, thought-pensive, ’twixt the heaven and earth ; 
Thou, sure, dost know the secret of my Fate, 
For thou didst shine upon my hour of birth. 


**O Star, from whom the clouds asunder roll, 

Tell this poor spirit pent in dying flesh, 

This fighting, working, praying’, prisoned soul, 
Why it is trapped and strangled in the mesh 

Of foolish Life and Time? Its wild young voice 
Calls for release, unanswered and unstilled,— 

It sought not out this world,—it had no choice 
Of other worlds where glory is fulfilled. 
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‘¢ How hard to live at all, if living be 
The thing it seems to us !—the few brief years 
Made up of toil and sorrow, where we see 
No joy without companionship of tears,— 
What is the artist’s fame ?—the golden chords 
Of rapt musician ? or the poet’s themes ? 
All incomplete !—the nailed-down coffin boards 
Are mocking sequels to the grandest dreams.” 


“That is not your creed,”—said E]-R&mi with a searching 
look. 

Féraz sighed. ‘No+-it is not my actual creed—but it is 
my frequent thought.” 

“A thought unworthy of you,”—said his brother—‘ There 
is nothing left ‘ incomplete’ in the whole Universe—and there 
is no sequel possible to Creation.” 

“Perhaps not,—but again perhaps there may be a sequel 
beyond all imagination or comprehension. And surely you 
must admit that some things are left distressingly incomplete. 
Shelley’s ‘Fragments’ for instance, Keats’s ‘ Hyperion ’— 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony _ 

‘‘Incomplete ere—yes—;” agreed El-Rami—“ But— 
finished elsewhere, as surely as day is day, and night is night. 
There is nothing lost,—no, not so much as the lightest flicker 
of a thought in a man’s brain,—nothing wasted or forgotten,— 
not even so much as an idle word. We forget—but the forces 
of Nature are non-oblivious. All is chronicled and registered 
—all is scientifically set down in plain figures that no mistake 
may be made in the final reckoning.” 

‘You really think that P—you really believe that?” asked 
Féraz, his eyes dilating eagerly. 

‘I do, most positively ;”—said El-Rami—" It is a fact 
which Nature most potently sets forth, and insists upon. But 
Is there no more of your verse?” 

‘* Yes— ” and Féraz read on— 





‘© O, we are sorrowful, my Soul and I: 
We war together fondly—yet we pray 
For separate roads,—the Body fain would die 
And sleep i’ the ground, low-hidden from the day— 
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The Soul erect, its large wings cramped for room, 
Doth pantingly and passionately rebel, 

Against this strange, uncomprehended doom 
Called Life, where nothing is, or shall be well.” 


“Good !’’— murmured El-R4mi softly — “ Good—and 
true !” 
“ Hear me, my Star !—star of my natal hour, 

Thou calm unmovéd one amid all clouds ! 

Give me my birth-right,—the imperial sway 
Of Thought supreme above the common crowds,— 

O let me feel thy swift compelling beam 
Drawing me upwards to a goal divine ; 

Fulfil thy promise, O thou glittering Dream, 
And let one crown of victory be mine ; 


“ Let me behold this world recede and pass 
Like shifting mist upon a stormy coast 
Or vision in a necromancer’s glass ;— 
For I, ’mid perishable earth can boast 
Of proven Immortality,—can reach 
Glories ungrasped by minds of lower tone ;— 
Thus, in a silence vaster than all speech, 
I follow thee, my Star of Love, alone!” 


He ceased. El-R4mi, who had listened attentively, resting 
his head on one hand, now lifted his eyes and looked at his 
young brother with an expression of mingled curiosity and 
compassion. 

“The verses are good;”—he said at last—‘ good and 
perfectly rhythmical, but surely they have a touch of 
arrogance ?— 


‘“‘¢ J, mid perishable earth can boast 
Of proven Immortality.’ 


What do you mean by ‘proven’ Immortality? Where are 
your proofs?” 

‘‘] have them in my inner consciousness ;’’ replied Féraz 
slowly—‘“ But to put them into the limited language spoken 
by mortals is impossible. There are existing emotions— 
existing facts, which can never be rendered into common 
speech. God is a Fact—but He cannot be explained or 
described.” 
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El-RAmi was silent,—a slight frown contracted his dark 
even brows. 

‘You are beginning to think too much,”—he observed, 
rising from his chair as he spoke—“ Do not analyse yourself, 
Féraz, ... self-analysis is the temper of the age, but it 
engenders distrust and sorrow. Your poem is excellent, but it 
breathes of sadness,—lI prefer your ‘ star’ songs which are so 
full of joy. To be wise is to be happy,—to be happy is to be 
wise “ 

A loud rat-tat at the street door interrupted him. Féraz 
sprang up to answer the imperative summons, and returned 
with a telegram. El-R4mi opened and read it with astonished 
eyes, his face growing suddenly pale. 

“He will be here to-morrow night!” he ejaculated in a 
whisper— To-morrow night! He, the saint—the king—here 
to-morrow night! Why should he come ?—What would he 
have with me?” 

His expression was one of dazed bewilderment, and Féraz 
looked at him inquiringly. 

‘Any bad news?” he asked—“ Who is it that is coming ?” 

E]-Rami recollected himself, and, folding up the telegram, 
thrust it in his breast pocket. 

‘A poor monk who is travelling hither on a secret mission 
solicits my hospitality for the night ”—he replied hurriedly— 
“That is all. He will be here to-morrow.” 

Féraz stood silent, an incredulous smile in his fine eyes. 

‘Why should you stoop to deceive me, El-Rami, my 
brother?” he said gently at last—“ Surely it is not one of your 
ways to perfection? Why try to disguise the truth from me? 
—I am not of a treacherous nature. If I guess rightly, this 
‘poor monk’ is the Supreme Head of the Brethren of the 
Cross, from whose mystic band you were dismissed for a 
breach of discipline. Wht harm is there in my knowing of 
this?” 

', El-R&mi’s hand clenched, and his eyes had that dark and 
terrible look in them that Féraz had learned to fear, but his 
voice was very calm. 
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‘Who told you?” he asked. 

“One of the monks at Cyprus long ago, when I went on 
your errand ”’—replied Féraz ; ‘‘ He spoke of your wisdom, 
your power, your brilliant faculties, in genuine regret that, all 
for some slight matter in which you would not bend your 
pride, you had lost touch with their various centres of action 
in all parts of the globe. He said no more than this,—and no 
more than this I know.” 

“You know quite enough,’—said El-R4mi quietly—‘“ If I 
have \ost touch with their modes of work, I have gained 
insight beyond their reach. And,—I am sorry I did not at 
once say the truth to you—it ¢s their chief leader who comes 
here to-morrow. No doubt,”—and he smiled with a sense of 
triumph—“ no doubt he seeks for fresh knowledge, such as I 
alone can give him.” 

“T thought,” said Féraz in a low half-awed tone,—“ that he 
was one of those who are wise with the wisdom of the 
angels?” 

‘If there ave angels!’ said E]-R4mi with a touch of scorn, 
“He is wise in faith alone—he believes and he imagines,— 
and there is no question as to the strange power he has 
obtained through the simplest means,—but I—I have no 
faith |—I seek to prove—I work to know,—and my power is as 
great as his, though it is won in a different way.” 

Féraz said nothing, but sat down to the piano, allowing his 
hands to wander over the keys in a dreamy fashion that 
sounded like the far-off echo of a nppling mountain stream. 
E]-Rami waited a moment, listening,—then glanced at his 
watch—it was growing late. 

“ Good-night, Féraz ;”—he said in gentle accents—‘‘I shall 
want nothing more this evening. I am going to my work.” 

* Good-night,’—answered Féraz with equal gentleness, as 
he went on playing. His brother opened and closed the door 
softly ;—he was gone. 

As soon as he found himself alone, Féraz pressed the pedal 
of his instrument so that the music pealed through the room 
in rich salvos of sound—chord after chord rolled grandly 
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forth, and sweet ringing notes came throbbing from under his 
agile finger-tips, the while he said aloud, with a mingling of 
triumph and tenderness— 

“Forget! I shall never forget! Does one forget the 
flowers, the birds, the moonlight, the sound of a sweet song? 
Is the world so fair that I should blot from my mind the 
fairest thing in it? Notso! My memory may fail me in a 
thousand things—but let me be tortured, harassed, perplexed 
with dreams, persuaded by fantasies, I shall never forget the 
name of——” , 

He stopped abruptly—a look of pain and terror and effort 
flashed into his eyes,—his hands fell on the keys of the piano 
with a discordant jangle,—he stared about him, wondering and 
afraid. 

“The name—the name!” he muttered hoarsely— A 
flower’s name—an angel’s name—the sweetest name I ever 
heard! How is this?—Am I mad that my lips refuse to utter 
it? The name—the name of... My God! my God! I 
have forgotten it !” 

And springing from his chair he stood for one instant in 
mute wrath, incredulity, and bewilderment,—then throwing 
himself down again, he buried his face in his hands, his whole 
frame trembling with mingled terror and awe at the mystic 
power of El-RAmi’s indomitable Will, which had, he knew, 
forced him to forget what most he desired to remember. 
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ITHIN the chamber of Lilith all was very still, Zaroba 

sat there, crouched down in what seemed to be her 

favourite and accustomed corner, busy with the intricate 
thread-work which she wove with so much celerity ;—the lamp 
burned brightly, —there were odours of frankincense and roses 
in the air,—and not so much as the sound of a suppressed 
sigh or soft breath stirred the deep and almost sacred quiet of 
the room. ‘The tranced Lilith herself, pale but beautiful, lay 
calm and still as ever among the glistening satin cushions of 
her costly couch, and, just above her, the purple draperies that 
covered the walls and ceiling were drawn aside to admit of the 
opening of a previously-concealed window, through which one 
or two stars could be seen dimly sparkling in the skies. A 
white moth, attracted by the light, had flown in by way of this 
aperture, and was now fluttering heedlessly and aimlessly round 
the lamp,—but by and by it took a lower and less hazardous 
course, and finally settled on a shining corner of the cushion 
that supported Lilith’s head. There the fragile insect rested,— 
now expanding its velvety white wings, now folding them close 
and extending its delicate feelers to touch and test the glitter- 
ing fabric on which it found itself at ease,—but never moving 
from the spot it had evidently chosen for its night's repose. 
Suddenly, and without sound, El-R&ami entered. He advanced 
close up to the couch, and looked*upon the sleeping girl with 
an eager, almost passionate intentness. His heart beat 
quickly ;—a singular excitement possessed him, and for once 
he was unable to analyse his own sensations. Closer and 
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closer he bent over Lilith’s exquisite form,—doubtfully and 
with a certain scorn of himself, he took up a shining tress of 
her glorious hair and looked at it curiously as though it were 
something new, strange, or unnatural. The little moth, 
disturbed, flew off the pillow and fluttered about his head in 
wild alarm, and El-RAmi watched its reckless flight as it made 
off towards the fatally-attractive lamp again, with meditative 
eyes, still mechanically stroking that soft lock of Lilith’s hair 
which he held between his fingers. 

“Into the light!” he murmured—“ Into the very heart of 
the light !—into the very core of the fire! That is the end of 
all ambition—to take wings and plunge so—into the glowing, 
burning molten Creative Centre—and die for our fool- 
hardiness? Is that all?—or is there more behind? Itisa 
question,—who may answer it?” 

He sighed heavily, and leaned more closely over the couch, 
till the soft scarcely perceptible breath from Lilith’s lips 
touched his cheek warmly like a caress. Observantly, as one 
might study the parts of a bird or a flower, he noted those lips, 
how delicately curved, how coral-red they were,—and what a 
soft rose-tint, like the flush of a pink sunrise on white flowers, 
was the hue which spread itself waveringly over her cheeks,— 
till there, —there where the long eyelashes curled upwards, there 
were fine shadows,—shadows which suggested light, —such light 
as must be burning in those sweetly-closed eyes. Then there 
was the pure, smooth brow, over which little vine-like tendrils 
of hair caught and clung amorously,—and then—that wondrous 
wealth of the hair itself which, like twin showers of gold, shed 
light on either side. It was all beautiful,—a wonderful gem of 
Nature’s handiwork,—a masterpiece of form and colour which, 
but for him, El-R&mi, would long ere this have mouldered 
away to unsightly ash and bone, in a lonely grave dug 
hurriedly among the sands of the Syrian desert. He was 
almost, if.not quite, the author of that warm if unnatural 
vitality that flowed through those azure veins and branching 
arteries,—he, like the Christ of Galilee, had raised the dead to 
life,—ay, if he chose, he could say as the Master said to the 
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daughter of Jairus, “ Maiden, arise!” and she would obey 
him—would rise and walk, and smile and speak, and look 
upon the world,—if he chose! The arrogance of Will burned 
in his brain ;—the pride of power, the majesty of conscious 
strength made his pulses beat high with triumph beyond that 
of any king or emperor,—and he gazed down upon the tranced 
fair form, himself entranced, and all unconscious that Zaroba 
had come out of her corner, and that she now stood beside 
him, watching his face with passionate and inquisitive eager- 
ness. Just as he reluctantly lifted hituself up from his leaning 
position he saw her staring at him, and a frown darkened his 
brows. He made his usual imperative sign to her to leave the 
room,—a sign she was accustomed to understand and to 
obey—but this time she remained motionless, fixing her eyes 
steadily upon him. 

‘‘ The conqueror shall be conquered, El-R&mi Zéranos—” 
she said slowly, pointing to the sleeping Lilith—‘ The 
victorious master over the forces unutterable shall yet be 
overthrown! ‘The work has begun,—the small seed has been 
sown—the great harvest shall be reaped. For in the history 
of Heaven itself certain proud angels rose up and fought for 
the possession of supreme majesty and power—and they fell, — 
downbeaten to the darkness,—unforgiven, and are they not in 
darkness still? Even so must the haughty spirit fall that 
contends against God and the Universal Law.” 

She spoke impressively, and with a certain dignity of manner 
that gave an added force to her words,—but El-RAmi’s im- 
passive countenance showed no sign of having either heard 
or understood her. He merely repeated his gesture of dis- 
missal, and this time Zaroba obeyed it. Wrapping her flowing 
robe closely about her, she withdrew, but with evident re- 
luctance, letting the velvet portitre fall only by slow degrees 
behind her, and to the last keeping her dark deep-set eyes 
fixed on El-R4mi’s face. As soon as she had disappeared, 
he sprang to where the dividing-curtain hid a massive door 
between the one room and the ante-chamber,—this door he 
shut and locked,—then he returned to the couch, and pro 
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ceeded, according to his usual method, to will the wandering 
spirit of his “subject” into speech. 

“Lilith! Lilith!” 

As before, he had to wait ere any reply was vouchsafed to 
him. Impatiently he glanced at the clock, and counted slowly 
a hundred beats. 

“ Lilith!” 

She turned round towards him, smiled, and murmured 
something—her lips moved, but whatever they uttered did not 
reach his ear. . 

“Lilith! Where are you?” 

This time, her voice, though soft, was perfectly distinct. 

“ Here. Close to you, with your hand on mine.” 

El-R4mi was puzzled. True, he held her left hand in his 
own, but she had never described any actual sensation of 
human touch before. 

“‘'Then,—can you see me?” he asked somewhat anxiously. 

The answer came sadly. 

“No. Bright air surrounds me, and the colours of the air— 
nothing more.” 

‘*You are alone, Lilith 2” 

Oh, what a sigh came heaving from her breast ! 

““T am always alone!” 

Half remorseful, he heard her. She had complained of 
solitude before,—and it was a thought he did not wish her to 
dwell upon. He made haste to speak again. 

“ Tell me,’—he said—“ Where have you been, Lilith, and 
what have you seen?” 

There was silence for a minute or two, and she moved 
restlessly. 

* You bade me seek out Hell for you”—she murmured at 
last—‘‘ I have searched, but I cannot find it.” 

Another pause, and she went on. 

“You spoke of a strange thing,” tshe said—“ A place of 
punishment, of torture, of darkness, of horror and despair,— 
there is no such dreary blot on all God’s fair Creation. In all 
the golden spaces ef the farthest stars I find no punishment, 
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no pain, no darkness. I can discover nothing save beauty, 
light, and—Love !” 

The last word was uttered softly, and sounded like a note ot 
music, sweet but distant. 

E]-R4mi listened, bewildered, and in a manner disappointed. 

© Lilith, take heed what you say!” he exclaimed with 
some passion—‘ No pain ?—no punishment? no darkness? 
Then this world is Hell and you know naught of it !” 

As he said this, she moved uneasily among her pillows,— 
then, to his amazement, she suddenly sat up of her own 
accord, and went on speaking, enunciating her words with 
singular clearness and emphasis, always keeping her eyes 
closed and allowing her left hand to remain in his. 

“T am bound to tell you what I know; ”—she said—“ But 
I am unable to tell you what is not true. In God’s design I 
find no evil—no punishment, no death. If there are such 
things, they must be in your world alone,—they must be Man’s 
work and Man’s imagining.” 

‘Man's work—Man’s imagining?” repeated El-Rami— 
‘And what is man ?” 

“God’s angel,” replied Lilith quickly— With God’s own 
attribute of Free-Will. He, like his Maker, doth create,—he 
also doth destroy,—what he elects to do, God will not prevent. 
Therefore, if Man makes Evil, Evil must exist till Man himself 
destroys it.” 

This was a deep and strange saying, and El-R&mi pondered 
over it without speaking. 

“In the spaces where I roam,” went on Lilith softly— 
“there is no evil. Those who are the Makers of Life in 
yonder fair regions seek only what is pure. Why should pain 
exist, or sin be known? I do not understand.” 

“No ”—said El-R4mi bitterly—“ You do not understand, 
because you are yourself too happy,—happiness sees no fault 
in anything. Oh, you have wandered too far from earth and 
you forget! The tie that binds you to this planet is over- 
fragile,—you have lost touch with pain. I would that I could 
make you feel my thoughts !—for, Lilith, God is cruel, not 
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kind, . . . upon God, and God alone, rests the weight of woe 
that burdens the universe, and for the eternal sorrow of things 
there is neither reason nor remedy.” 

Lilith sank back again in a recumbent posture, a smile upon 
her lips. 

“O poor blind eyes!” she murmured—“ Sad eyes that are 
so tired—too tired to bear the light !” 

Her voice was so exquisitely pathetic that he was startled 
by its very gentleness,—his heart gave one fierce bound against 
his side, and then seemed almost to stand still. 

* You pity me?” he asked tremulously. 

She sighed. “I pity you”—she answered—"I pity 
myself.” 

Almost breathlessly he asked “‘ Why ?” 

‘“‘ Because I cannot see you—because you cannot see me. 
If I could see you—if you could see me as I am, you would 
know all—you would understand all.” 

“TI do see you, Lilith,” he said—‘ I hold your hand.” 

‘‘ No—not my real hand ”—-she said—‘‘ Only its shadow.” 

Instinctively he looked at the delicate fingers that lay in his 
palm—so rosy-tipped and warm. Only the “shadow”’ of a 
hand! Then where was its substance? 

“It will pass away ’—went on Lilith—“ like all shadows— 
but / shall remain—not here, not here,—but elsewhere. 
When will you let me go?” 

‘‘Where do you wish to go?” he asked. 

‘‘To my friends,” she answered swiftly and with eagerness— 
“They call me often—I hear their voices singing ‘ Lilith! 
Lilith!’ and sometimes I see them beckoning me—but I 
cannot reach them. It is cruel, for they love me and you do 
not,—why will you keep me here unloved so long?” 

He trembled and hesitated, fixing his dark eyes on the fair 
face, which, in spite of its beauty, was to him but as the image 
of a Sphinx that for ever refused to give up its riddle. 

“Is love your craving, Lilith?” he asked slowly—“ And 
what is your thought—or dream—of love ?” 

‘‘ Love is no dream ;”—she responded—*“ Love is reality— 
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Love is Life. I am not fully living yet—I hover in the 
Realms Between, where spirits wait in silence and alone.” 

He sighed. ‘‘ Then you are sad, Lilith?” 

“No. I am never sad. There is light within my solitude, 
and the glory of God’s beauty everywhere.” 

E]-Rami gazed down upon her, an expression very like 
despair shadowing his own features. 

“Too far, too far she wends her flight ;’’—he muttered to 
himself wearily. ‘‘ How can I argue on these vague and 
sublimated utterances! I cannot whderstand her joy—she 
cannot understand my pain. Evidently Heaven’s language is 
incomprehensible to mortal ears. And yet;—Lilith!” he 
called again almost imperiously. ‘‘ You talk of God as if you 
knew Him. But I—I know Him not—JI have not proved 
Him ; tell me of His Shape, His Seeming,—1if indeed you have 
the power.” o 

She was silent. He studied her tranquil face intently,— 
the smile upon it was in very truth divine. 

‘No answer!” he said with some derision. ‘‘ Of course, 
—what answer should there be! What Shape or Seeming 
should there be to a mere huge blind Force that creates 
without reason, and destroys without necessity !” 

As he thus soliloquised, Lilith stirred, and flung her white 
arms upward as though in ecstasy, letting them fall slowly 
afterwards in a folded position behind her head. 

“To the seven declared tones of Music, add seventy 
million more,”—she said—“and let them ring their sweetest 
cadence, they shall make but a feeble echo of the music of 
God’s voice! To all the shades of radiant colour, to all the 
lines of noblest form, add the splendour of eternal youth, 
eternal goodness, eternal joy, eternal power, and yet we shall 
not render into speech or song the beauty of our God! From 
His glance flows Light—from His.presence rushes Harmony, 
——as He moves through Space great worlds are born; and at 
His bidding planets grow within the air like flowers. Ob to 
see Him passing ’mid the stars |——” 

She broke off suddenly and drew a long deep breath, as of 
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sheer delight,—but the shadow on E]-Rami’s features darkened 
wearily. 

You teach me nothing, Lilith ”’—he said sadly and some- 
what sternly—“ You speak of what you see—or what you 
think you see—but you cannot convince me of its truth.” 

Her face grew paler,—the smile vanished from her lips, 
and all her delicate beauty seemed to freeze into a cold and 
grave rigidity. 

‘Love begets faith ;”—-she said—‘‘ Where we do not love, 
we doubt. Doubt breeds Evil, and Evil knows not God.” 

‘“Platitudes, upon my life !—mere platitudes!” exclaimed 
E]-RAmi bitterly—“ If this half-released spirit can do no more 
than prate of the same old laws and duties our preachers 
teach us, then ind@ed my service is vain. But she shall not 
baffle me thus; ”—and, bending over Lilith’s figure, he un- 
wound her arms from the indolent position in which they were 
folded, took her hands roughly in his own, and, sitting on the 
edge of her couch, fixed his burning eyes upon her as though 
he sought to pierce her to the heart’s core with their ardent, 
almost cruel lustre. 

“Lilith!” he commanded—‘“ Speak plainly, that I may 
fully understand your words. You say there is no hell? ” 

The answer came steadily. 

* None.” 

“Then must evil go unpunished ?” 

“Evil wreaks punishment upon itself. Evil destroys itself. 
That is the Law.” 

“And the Prophets!” muttered El-Rami_ scornfully— 
‘Well! Go on, strange sprite! Why—for such things are 
known—why does goodness suffer for being good?” 

‘‘That never is. That is impossible.” 

“Impossible?” queried El-R4mi incredulously. 

‘ Impossible,’—repeated, the soft voice firmly. ‘‘ Goodness 
seems to suffer, but it does not. Evil seems to prosper, but it 
does not.” 

“ And God exists ?” 

“ God exists.” 
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“ And what of Heaven?” 

“Which heaven?” asked Lilith— There are a million 
million heavens.” 

E]-RAmi stopped—thinking,—then finally said— 

“© God’s Heaven.” 

“ You would say God’s World ;”—returned Lilith tranquilly 
—‘* Nay, you will not let me reach that centre. I see it; I 
feel it afar off—but your will binds me—you will not let me 
go.” 

“Tf I were to let you go, what Would you do?” asked 
El-RAami—‘ Would you return to me ?”’ 

“Never! Those who enter the Perfect Glory return no 
more to an imperfect light.” 

El-RAmi paused—he was arranging other questions to ask, 
when her next words startled him— 

‘Some one called me by my name,”—she said—“ Tenderly 
and softly, as though it were a name beloved. I heard the 
voice—I could not answer—but I heard it—and I know that 
some one loves me. The sense of love is sweet, and makes 
your dreary world seem fair!” 

Ej-Rami’s heart began to beat violently—the voice of Féraz 
had reached her in her trance then after all! And she re- 
membered it !—more than this—it had carried a vague emotion 
of love to that vagrant and ethereal essence which he called 
her ‘“‘soul” but which he had his doubts of all the while. 
For he was unable to convince himself positively of any such 
thing as “Soul’’ ;—all emotions, even of the most divinely 
transcendent nature, he was disposed to set down to the action 
of brain merely. But he was scientist enough to know that 
the brain must gather its ideas from something,—something 
either external or internal,—even such a vague thing as an 
Idea cannot spring out of blank Chaos. And this was what 
especially puzzled him in his experiment with the girl Lilith— 
for, ever since he had placed her in the “ life-in-death ” con- 
dition she was, he had been careful to avoid impressing any 
of his own thoughts or ideas upon her. And, as a matter of 
fact, all she said about God, or about a present or a future 
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state, was precisely the reverse of what he himself argued ;— 
the question therefore remained—From Where and How did 
she get her knowledge? She had been amere pretty, ignorant, 
half-barbaric Arab child, when she ated (according to natural 
law), and, during the six years she had “ved (by scientific law) 
in her strange trance, her brain had been absolutely uncon- 
scious of all external impressicns, while of internal she could 
have none, beyond the memories of her childhood. Yet,— 
she had grown beautiful beyond the beauty of mortals, and 
she spoke of things beyond all mortal comprehension. The 
riddle of her physical and mental development seemed un- 
answerable,—it was the wonder, the puzzle, the difficulty, the 
delight of all El-R&ami’s hours. But now there was mischief 
done. She spoke of love,—not divine impersonal love, as 
was her wont,—but love that touched her own existence with 
a vaguely pleasing emotion. <A voice had reached her that 
never should have been allowed to penetrate her spiritual 
solitude, and realising this, a sullen anger smouldered in EI- 
Rami’s mind. He strove to consider Zaroba’s fault and 
Féraz’s folly with all the leniency, forbearance, and forgiveness 
possible, and yet the strange restlessness within him gave him 
no peace. What should be done? What could be answered 
to those wistful words—‘“ The sense of love is sweet, and 
makes your dreary world seem fair’’ ? 

He pondered on the matter, vaguely uneasy and dissatisfied. 
He, and he alone, was the master of Lilith,—he commanded 
and she obeyed,—but would it be always thus? The doubt 
turned his blood cold,—suppose she escaped him now, after 
all his studies and calculations! He resolved he would ask 
her no more questions that night, and very gently he released 
the little slender hands he held. 

“Go, Lilith!” he said softly— This world, as you say,’is 
dreary—I will not keep you, longer in its gloom—go hence and 
rest.” 

“Rest?” sighed Lilith inquiringly—" Where? ”’ 

He bent above her, and touched her loose gold locks almost 
caressingly, 
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‘Where you choose!” 

‘Nay, that I may not!”’ murmured Lilith sadly, “I have 
no choice—I must obey the Master’s will.” 

El-Rami’s heart beat high with trrumph at these words. 

“ My will!” he said, more to himself than to her—‘ The 
force of it !—the marvel of it !—my will!” 

Lilith heard,—a strange glory seemed to shine round her, 
like a halo round a pictured saint, and the voice that came 
from her lips rang out with singularly sweet clearness. 

“Your will!” she echoed—‘“ Your will—and also—God’s 
will !” 

He started, amazed and irresolute. The words were not 
what he expected, and he would have questioned their mean- 
ing, but that he saw on the girl’s lovely features a certain pale 
composed look which he recognised as the look that meant 
silence. 

‘Lilith !” he whispered. 

No answer. He stood looking down upon her, his face 
seeming sterner and darker than usual by reason of the intense, 
passionate anxiety in his burning eyes. 

‘‘God’s will!” he echoed with some disdain—" God’s will 
would have annihilated her very existence long ago out in the 
desert ;—what should God do with her now that I have not 
done?” 

His arrogance seemed to be perfectly justifiable ; and yet 
he very well knew that, strictly speaking, there was no such 
thing as “annihilation ” possible to any atom in the universe. 
Moreover, he did not choose to analyse the mystical reasons 
as to why he had been permitted by Fate or Chance to obtain 
such mastery over one human soul,—he preferred to attribute 
it all to his own discoveries in science,—his own patient and 
untiring skill—his own studious comprehension of the forces 
of Nature,—and he was nearly, if not quite, oblivious of the 
fact that there is a Something behind natural forces, which 
knows and sees, controls and commands, and against which, 
if he places himself in opposition, Man 1s but the puniest, 
most wretched straw that was ever tossed or split by a whirl- 
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wind. Asa rule, men of science work not for God so much 
as against Him,—wherefore their most brilliant researches 
stop short of the goal. Great intellects are seldom devout,— 
for brilliant culture begets pride—and pride is incompatible 
with faith or worship. Perfect science, combined with perfect 
selflessness, would give us what we need,—a purified and 
reasoning Religion. But El-Rami’s chief characteristic was 
pride,—and he saw no mischief in it. Strong in his know- 
ledge,—defiant of evil in the consciousness he possessed of 
his own extraordinary physical and mental endowments, he 
saw no reason why he should bow down in humiliated abase- 
ment before forces, either natural or spiritual, which he 
deemed himself able to control. And his brow cleared, as 
he once more bent over his tranced “ subject” and, with all 
the methodical precaution of a physician, felt her pulse, took 
note of her temperature, and judged that for the present she 
needed no more of that strange Elixir which kept her veins 
aglow with such inexplicably beauteous vitality. Then—his 
examination done—he left the room; and as he drew the 
velvet portiére behind him the little white moth that had 
flown in for a night’s shelter fluttered down from the golden 
lamp like a falling leaf, and dropped on the couch of Lilith, 
shrivelled and dead. 
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HE next day was very wet and stormy. From morning 
to night the rain fell in torrents, and a cold wind blew. 
E]-R4mi stayed indoors, reading, writing, and answering a few 
of his more urgent correspondents, a great number of whom 
were total strangers to him, and who nevertheless wrote to him 
out of the sheer curiosity excited in them by the perusal of a 
certain book to which his name was appended as author. 
This book was a very original literary production,—the critics 
were angry with it, because it was so unlike anything else that 
ever was written. According to the theories set forth in its 
pages, Man, the poor and finite, was proved to be a creature of 
superhuman and almost god-like attributes,—a “flattering 
unction ”’ indeed, which when laid to the souls of common- 
place egoists had the effect of making them consider El-RAmi 
Zaranos a very wonderful person, and themselves more 
wonderful still. Only the truly great mind is humble enough 
to appreciate greatness, and of great minds there isa great 
scarcity. Most of El-R4mi’s correspondents were of that 
lower order of intelligence which blandly accepts every fresh 
truth discovered as specially intended for themselves, and not 
at all for the world, as though indeed they were some particular 
and removed class of superior beings who alone were capable 
of understanding true wisdom. ‘ Your work has appealed to 
me"——wrote one, ‘as it will not appeal to all, because I am 
able to enter into the divine spirit of things as the vulgar herd 
cannot do!” This, as if the “vulgar herd” were not also 
part of the “divine spirit of things” | 
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“TI have delighted in your book ”—wrote another, “ because 
I am a poet, and the world, with its low aims and lower desires, 
I abhor and despise!” 

The absurdity of a man presuming to call himself a poet, 
and in the same breath declaring he “despises ” the world,— 
the world which supports his life and provides him with all his 
needs,—never seems to occur to the minds of these poor 
boasters of a petty vanity. El-R&milooked weary enough as he 
glanced quickly through a heap of such ill-judged and egotistical 
epistles, and threw them aside to be for ever left unanswered. 
To him there was something truly horrible and discouraging in 
the contemplation of the hopeless, helpless, absolute stupidity 
of the majority of mankind. The teachings of Mother 
Nature being always straight and plain, it ¢s remarkable what 
devious turnings and dark winding ways we prefer to stumble 
into rather than take the fair and open course. For example 
Nature says to us—‘“ My children, Truth is simple,—and I am 
bound by all my forces to assist its manifestation, A Lie is 
difficult—I can have none of it—it needs other lies to keep it 
going,—its ways are full of complexity and puzzle,—why then, 
O foolish ones, will you choose the Lie and avoid the Truth ? 
For, work as you may, the Truth must out, and not all the 
uproar of opposing multitudes can still its thunderous tongue.” 
Thus Nature ;—but we heed her not,—we go on lying 
steadfastly, in a strange delusion that thereby we may deceive 
Eternal Justice. But Eternal Justice never is deceived,— 
never is obscured even, save for a moment, as a passing cloud 
obscures the sun. 

‘‘ How easy after all to avoid mischief of any kind,” mused 
El-RAmi now, as he put by his papers and drew two or three 
old reference volumes towards him—‘ How easy to live 
happily, free from care, free from sickness, free from every 
external or internal wretchedness, if we could but practise the 
one tule—Self-abnegation. It is all there,—and the ethereal 
Lilith may be right in her assurance as to the non-existence of 
Evil unless we ourselves create it. At least one half the trouble 
in the world might be avoided if we chose. Debt, for 
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example,—that carking trouble always arises from living beyond 
one’s means,—therefore why live beyond one’s means? What 
for? Show? Vulgar ostentation? Luxury? Idleness? All 
these are things against which Heaven raises its eternal ban: 
Then take physical pain and sickness,—here Self is to blame 
again,—self-indulgence in the pleasures of the table,—sensual 
craving—the marriage of weakly or ill-conditioned persons,— 
all simple causes from which spring incalculable evils. Avoid 
the causes and we escape the evils. The arrangements of 
Nature are all soclear and explicit,and yet we are for ever 
going out of our way to find or invent difficulties. The farmer 
grumbles and writes letters to the newspapers if his turnip-fields 
are invaded by what he deems a ‘destructive pest’ in the 
way of moth or caterpillar, and utterly ignores the fact that 
these insects always appear for some wise reason or other, 
which he, absorbed in his own immediate petty interests, fails 
to appreciate. His turnips are eaten,—that is all he thinks 
or cares about,—but if he knew that those same turnips con- 
tain a particular microbe poisonous to human life, a germ of 
typhoid, cholera, or the like, drawn up from the soil and ready 
to fructify in the blood of cattle or of men, and that these 
insects of which he complains are the scavengers sent by 
Nature to utterly destroy the Plague in embryo, he might pause 
in his grumbling to wonder at so much precaution taken by 
the elements for the preservation of his unworthy and ignorant 
being. Perplexing and at times maddening is this our curse of 
Ignorance,—but that the ‘sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children’ is a true saying is evident—for the faults of genera- 
tions are still bred in our blood and bone.” 

He turned over the first volume before him listlessly,—his 
mind was not set upon study, and his attention wandered. He 
was thinking of Féraz, with whom he had scarcely exchanged 
a word allday. He had lacked nothing in the way of service, 
for swift and courteous obedience to his brother’s wishes had 
characterised Féraz in every simple action, but there was a con- 
straint between the two that had not previously existed. Féraz 
bore himself with a stately yet sad hauteur,—he had the air of 
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a proud prince in chains who, being captive, performed his 
prison work with exactitude and resignation as a matter of dis- 
cipline and duty. It was curious that El-R&4mi, who had 
steeled himself as he imagined against every tender sentiment, 
should now feel the want of the impetuous confidence and 
grace of manner with which his young brother had formerly 
treated him. 

“Everything changes—” he mused gloomily, ‘‘ Everything 
must change, of course ; and nothing is so fluctuating as the 
humour of a boy who is aot yet aman, but is on the verge of 
manhood. And with Féraz my power has reached its limit,— 
I know exactly what I can do, and what I can zo? do with him, 
—it is a case of ‘Thus far and no farther.’ Well,—he must 
choose his own way of life,—only let him not presume to set 
himself in my way, or interfere in my work! Ye gods !—there 
is nothing I would not do ” 

He paused, ashamed ; the blood flushed his face darkly and 
his hand clenched itself involuntarily. Conscious of the 
thought that had arisen within him, he felt a moment’s 
shuddering horror of himself. He knew that in the very depths 
of his nature there was enough untamed savagery to make him 
capable of crushing his young brother’s life out of him, should 
he dare to obstruct his path or oppose him in his labours. 
Realising this, a cold dew broke out on his forehead and he 
trembled. 

“QO Soul of Lilith that cannot understand Evil!” he 
exclaimed—‘“ Whence came ‘this evil thought in me? Does 
the evil in myself engender it ?—and does the same bitter gall 
that stirred the blood of Cain lurk in the depths of my being, 
till Opportunity strikes the wicked hour? Retro me, Sathanas / 
After all, there was something in the old beliefs—the pious 
horror of a devil,—for a devil there is that walks the world, 
and his name is Man!” . 

He rose and paced the room impatiently,—what a long day 
it seemed, and with what dreary persistence the rain washed 
against the windows! He looked out into the street,—there 
was not a passenger to be seen,—a wet dingy grayness 
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pervaded the atmosphere and made everything ugly and 
cheerless. He went back to his books, and presently began to 
turn over the pages of the quaint Arabic volume into which 
Féraz had unwisely dipped, gathering therefrom a crumb of 
knowledge, which, like all scrappy information, had only led 
him to discontent. 

“All these old experiments of the Egyptian priests were 
simple enough—” he murmured as he read,—“ They had one 
substratum of science,—the art of bringing the countless 
atoms that fill the air into temporary shape. The trick is so 
easy and natural that I fancy there must have been a certain 
condition of the atmosphere in earlier ages which of ttsed/f 
shaped the atoms,—hence the ideas of nymphs, dryads, fauns, 
and water-sprites ; these temporary shapes which dazzled for 
some fleeting moments the astonished human eye and so gave 
rise to all the legends. To shape the atoms as a sculptor 
shapes clay, is but a phase of chemistry,—a pretty experiment 
—yet what a miracle it would always seem to the uninstructed 
multitude !” 

He unlocked a drawer in his desk, and took from it a box 
full of red powder, and two small flasks, one containing minute 
globules of a glittering green colour like tiny emeralds,—the 
other full of a pale amber liquid. He smiled as he looked at 
these ingredients,—and then he gave a glance out through the 
window at the dark and rainy afternoon. 

‘‘To pass the time, why not?” he queried half aloud. 
One needs a little diversion sometimes even in science.” 

Whereupon he placed some of the red powder in a small 
bronze vessel and set fire to it. A thick smoke arose at once 
and filled the room with cloud that emitted a pungent 
perfume, and in which his own figure was scarcely discernible. 
He cast five or six of the little green globules into this 
smoke ; they dissolved in their course and melted within it,— 
and finally he threw aloft a few drops of the amber liquid. 
The effect was extraordinary, and would have seemed 
incredible to any onlooker, for through the cloud a roseate 
Shape made itself slowly visible,—a Shape that was surrounded 
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with streaks of light and rainbow flame as with a garland. 
Vague at first, but soon growing more distinct, it gathered 
itself into seeming substance, and floated nearly to the 
ground,—then rising again, balanced itself lightly like a blown 
feather sideways upon the dense mist that filled the air. In 
form this “coruscation of atoms,” as El-Rami called it, 
resembled a maiden in the bloom of youth,—her flowing har, 
her sparkling eyes, her smiling lips, were all plainly 
discernible ;—but, that she was a mere phantasm and creature 
of the cloud was soon *made plain, for scarcely had she 
declared herself in all her rounded laughing loveliness than 
she melted away and passed into nothingness like a dream. 
The cloud of smoke grew thinner and thinner, till it vanished 
also so completely that there was no more left of it than a 
pale blue ring such as might have been puffed from a stray 
cigar. El-Rami, leaning lazily back in his chair, had watched 
the whole development and finish of his “ experiment” with 
indolent interest and amusement. 

‘Flow admirably the lines of beauty are always kept in 
these effects,’—-he said to himself when it was over,—‘“‘ and 
what a fortune I could make with that one example of the 
concentration of atoms if I chose to pass as a Miracle-maker. 
Moses was an adept at this kind of thing; so also was a 
certain Egyptian priest named Borsa of Memphis, who just 
for that same graceful piece of chemistry was judged by the 
people as divine,—made king,—and loaded with wealth and 
honour ;—excellent and most cunning Borsa! But we—we do 
not judge any one “divine” in these days of ours, not even 
God,—for He is supposed to be simply the lump of leaven 
working through the loaf of matter,—though it will always 
remain a question as to why there is any leaven or any loaf 
at all existing.” 

He fell into a train of, meditation, which caused him 
presently to take up his pen and write busily many pages of 
close manuscript. Féraz came in at the usual hour with 
supper,—and then only he ceased working, and shared the 
meal with his young brother, talking cheerfully, though saying 
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little but commonplaces, and skilfully steering off any allusion 
to subjects which might tend to increase Féraz’s evident 
melancholy. Once he asked him rather abruptly why he had 
not played any music that day. 

“J do not know ”’—answered the young man coldly—“ I 
seem to have forgotten music—with other things.” 

He spoke meaningly ;—El-R4mi laughed, relieved and light 
at heart. Those “other things” meant the name of Lilith, 
which his will had succeeded in erasing from his brother’s 
memory. His eyes sparkled, and “his voice gathered new 
richness and warmth of feeling as he said kindly— 

“JT think not, Féraz,—I think you cannot have forgotten 
music. Surely it is no extraneous thing, but part of you,— 
a lovely portion of your life which you would be loath to miss. 
Here is your little neglected friend,’—and, rising, he took 
out of its case an exquisitely-shaped mandolin inlaid with 
pearl—‘‘ The dear old lute,—for lute it is, though modernised, 
—the same-shaped instrument on which the rose and fuchsia- 
crowned youths of old Pompeii played the accompaniment to 
their love songs; the same, the very same on which the long- 
haired, dusky-skinned maids of Thebes and Memphis 
thrummed their strange uncouth ditties to their black-browed 
warrior kings. I like it better than the violin—its form is far 
more pleasing—we can see Apollo with a lute, but it is 
difficult to fancy the Sun-god fitting his graceful arm to the 
contorted positions of a fiddle. Play something, Féraz’’— 
and he smiled winningly as he gave the mandolin into his 
brother’s hands—‘“ Here,”—and he detached the plectrum 
from its place under the strings—“ With this little piece of 
oval tortoiseshell, you can set the nerves of music quivering, 
—those silver wires will answer to your touch like the fibres 
of the human heart struck by the fremo/o of passion.” 

He paused,—his eyes were full, of an ardent light, and Féraz 
looked at him wonderingly. What a voice he had !—how 
eloquently he spoke !—how noble and thoughtful were his 
features !—and what an air of almost pathetic dignity was 
given to his face by that curiously snow-white hair of his, 
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which so incongruously suggested age in youth! Poor Féraz! 
—his heart swelled within him ; love and secret admiration for 
his brother contended with a sense of outraged pride in 
himself,—and yet—he felt his sullen amour-propre, his instinct 
of rebellion, and his distrustful reserve all oozing away under 
the spell of El-Rami’s persuasive tongue and _ fascinating 
manner,—and to escape from his own feelings, he bent over 
the mandolin and tried its chords with a trembling hand and 
downcast eyes. 

“ You speak of passion,” he said in a low voice—" but you 
have never known it.” 

“Oh, have I not!” and El-Rami laughed lightly as he 
resumed his seat—‘“ Nay, if I had not I should be more than 
man. The lightning has flashed across my path, Féraz, I 
assure you, Only it has not killed me; and I have been ready 
to shed my blood drop by drop, for so slight and imperfect a 
production of Nature as—a woman! A thing of white flesh 
and soft curves, and long hair and large eyes, and a laugh like 
the tinkle of a fountain in our Eastern courts,—a thing with 
less mind than a kitten, and less fidelity than a hound. Of 
course there are clever women and faithful women,—but then 
we men seldom choose these ; we are fools, and we pay for 
our folly. And I also have been a fool in my time,—why 
should you imagine I have not? It is flattering to me, but 
why ?” 

Féraz looked at him again, and in spite of himself smiled, 
though reluctantly. 

‘““You always seem to treat all earthly emotions with 
scorn—” he replied evasively, ‘‘And once you told me there 
was no such thing in the world as love.” 

“ Nor is there—” said El-R&ami quickly—“ Not ideal love— 
not everlasting love. Love in its highest, purest sense, belongs 
to other planets—in this it$ golden wings are clipped, and 
it becomes nothing more than a common and vulgar physical 
attraction.” 

Féraz thrummed his mandolin softly. 
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**¥ saw two lovers the other day—” he said— They seemed 
divinely happy.” 

‘‘Where did you see them ?” 

“Not here. In the land I know best—my Star.” 

E]-Rami looked at him curiously, but forbore to speak. 

“They were beautiful—” went on Féraz, ‘They were 
resting together on a bank of flowers in a little nook of that 
lovely forest where there are thousands of song-birds sweeter 
than nightingales. Music filled the air,—a rosy glory filled the 
sky,—their arms were twined around each other,—their lips 
met, and then—oh, then their joy smote me with fear, because, 
—because / was alone—and they were—together |” 

His voice trembled. E]-Rami’s smile had in it something of 
compassion. 

“Love in your Star is a dream, Féraz—” he said gently— 
‘* But love here—here in this phase of things we call Reality,— 
means,—do you know what it means ?” 

Féraz shook his head. 

“Tt means Money. It means lands, and houses and a big 
balance at the bank. Lovers do not subsist here on flowers 
and music,—they have rather more vulgar and substantial 
appetites. Love here is the disillusion of Love—there, in the 
region you speak of, it may perchance be perfect——”’ 

A sudden rush of rain battering at the windows, accompanied 
by a gust of wind, interrupted him. 

‘What a storm!” exclaimed Féraz, looking up—“ And you 
are expecting ———” 

A measured rat-tat-tat at the door came at that moment, and 
E]-Rami sprang to his feet. Féraz rose also, and set aside his 
mandolin. Another gust of wind whistled by, bringing with it 
a sweeping torrent of hail. 

“ Quick!" said E]-R4mi, in a somewhat agitated voice—“ It 
is—you know who it is. Give him reverent greeting, Féraz— 
and show him at once in here,”’ 

Féraz withdrew,—and, when he had disappeared, El]-R&mi 
looked about him vaguely with the bewildered air of a man 
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who would fain escape from some difficult position, could he 
but discover an egress,—a slight shudder ran through his 
frame, and he heaved a deep sigh. 

** Why has he come to me!” he muttered, “ Why—after all 
these years of absolute silence and indifference to my work, does 
he seek me now?” 
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TANDING in an attitude more of resignation than expect. 
ancy, he waited, listening. He heard the street-door 
open and shut again,—then came a brief pause, followed by 
the sound of a firm step in the outer hall,—and Féraz re- 
appeared, ushering in with grave respect a man of stately 
height and majestic demeanour, cloaked in a heavy travelling 
ulster, the hood of which was pulled cowl-like over his head 
and almost concealed his features. 

‘Greeting to El-Rami Zaranos—” said a rich mellow voice, 
“And so this is the weather provided by an English month 
of May! Well, it might be worse,—certes, also, it might be 
better. I should have disburdened myself of these ‘lendings’ 
in the hall, but that I knew not whether you were quite 
alone—” and, as he spoke, he threw off his cloak, which 
dnpped with rain, and handed it to Féraz, disclosing himself 
in the dress of a Carthusian monk, all save the disfiguring 
tonsure. “I was not certain,’ he continued cheerfully— 
‘“‘whether you might be ready or willing to receive me.” 

‘Tam always ready for such a visitor—” said El-RAmi, 
advancing hesitatingly, and with a curious diffidence in his 
manner—“ And more than willing. Your presence honours 
this poor house and brings with it a certain benediction.” 

“ Gracefully said, El-Rami!” exclaimed the monk with a 
keen flash of his deep-set blue eyes—‘' Where did you learn to 
make pretty speeches? I remember you of old time as 
brusque of tongue and obstinate of humour,—and even now 
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humility sits ill upon you,—’tis not your favourite practised 
household virtue.” 

El-R4mi flushed, but made no reply. He seemed all at once 
to have become even to himself the merest foolish nobody 
before this his remarkable-looking visitor with the brow and 
eyes of an inspired evangelist, and the splendid lines of 
thought, aspiration, and endeavour marking the already noble 
countenance with an expression seldom seen on features of 
mortal mould. Féraz now came forward to proffer wine 
and sundry other refreshments, all of which were courteously 
refused. 

“‘This lad has grown, El-Rami—” said the stranger, sur- 
veying Féraz with much interest and kindliness,—‘“ since he 
stayed with us in Cyprus and studied our views of poesy 
and song. A promising youth he seems,—and still your 
slave P”’ 

El-Rami gave a gesture of deprecation. 

““You mistake—” he replied curtly—“ He is my brother 
and my friend,—as such he cannot be my slave. He is as 
free as air.” 

“Or as an eagle that ever flies back to its eyrie in the 
rocks out of sheer habit—” observed the monk with a smile— 
“In this case you are the eyrie, and the eagle is never absent 
long! Well—what now, pretty lad?” this, as Féraz, moved 
by a sudden instinct which he could not explain to himself, 
dropped reverently on one knee. 

“Your blessing—” he murmured timidly. ‘I have heard 
it said that your touch brings peace,—and I—I am not at 
peace.” 

The monk looked at him benignly. 

‘We live in a world of storm, my boy—” he said gently— 
‘where there is no peace but the peace of the inner spirit. 
That, with your youth and joyous nature, you should surely 
possess,—and, if you have it not, may God grant it you! ’Tis 
the best blessing I can devise.” 

And he signed the Cross on the young man’s forehead with 
a gentle lingering touch,—a touch under which Féraz trembled 
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and sighed for pleasure, conscious of the delicious restfulness 
and ease that seemed suddenly to pervade his being. 

‘‘What a child he is still, this brother of yours!” then 
said the monk, tuming abruptly towards El-Rami—“ He 
craves a blessing,—while you have progressed beyond all such 
need !” 

E]-Rami raised his dark eyes,—eyes full of a burning pain 
and pride,—but made no answer. The monk looked at him 
steadily—and heaved a quick sigh. 

“‘ Vigilate et orate ut non intretis in tentationem/” he mur- 
mured,—‘ Truly, to forgive is easy—but to forget is difficult. 
I have much to say to you, El-Rami,—for this is the last time 
I shall meet you ‘ before I go hence and be no more seen.’ ” 

Féraz uttered an involuntary exclamation. 

“You do not mean,” he said almost breathlessly —* that 
you are going to die?” 

“Assuredly not!” replied the monk with a smile—“T am 
zoing to live. Some people call it dying—but we know better, 
—we know we cannot die.” 

“We are not sure—” began El-R4ami. 

“‘ Speak for yourself, my friend!” said the monk cheerily— 
‘‘7 am sure,—and so are those who labour with me. I am 
not made of perishable composition any more than the dust is 
perishable. Every grain of dust contains a germ of life—I am 
co-equal with the dust, and I contain my germ also, of life that 
is capable of infinite reproduction.” 

E]-Rami looked at him dubiously yet wonderingly. He 
seemed the very embodiment of physical strength and vitality, 
yet he only compared himself to a grain of dust. And the 
very dust held the seeds of life !—true !—then, after all, was 
there anything in the universe, however small and slight, that 
could die u¢fer/y? And was Lilith right when she said there 
was no death? Wearily and impatiently El-Rami pondered 
the question,—and he almost started with nervous irritation 
when the slight noise of the door shutting told him that 
Féraz had retired, leaving him and his mysterious visitant alone 
together. 
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Some minutes passed in silence. The monk sat quietly in 
El-RAmi’s own chair, and El-R4mi himself stood close by, 
waiting, as it seemed, for something ; with an air of mingled 
defiance and appeal. Outside, the rain and wind continued 
their gusty altercation ;—inside, the lamp burned brightly, 
shedding warmth and lustre on the student-like simplicity of 
the room. It was the monk himself who at last broke the 
spell of the absolute stillness. 

“ You wonder,” he said slowly—“ at the reason of my coming 
here,—to you who are @ recreant from the mystic tie of our 
brotherhood,—to you, who have employed the most sacred 
and venerable secrets of our Order, to wrest from Life and 
Nature the material for your own self-interested labours. You 
think I come for information—you think I wish to hear from 
your own lips the results of your scientific scheme of 
supernatural ambition,—alas, El-R&4mi Zardnos !—how little 
you know me! Prayer has taught me more science than 
Science will ever grasp,—there is nothing in all the catalogue 
of your labours that I do not understand, and you can give 
me no new message from lands beyond the sun. I have 
come to you out of simple pity,—to warn you and if possible 
to save.” 

El-Rami’s dark eyes opened wide in astonishment. 

*‘'To warn me ?” he echoed—‘‘ To save? From what ?P— 
Such a mission to me is incomprehensible.” 

‘‘Incomprehensible to your stubborn spirit,—yes, no 
doubt it is—” said the monk, with a touch of stern reproach 
in his accents,—‘‘ For you will not see that the Veil of the 
Eternal, though it may lift itself for you a little from other 
men’s lives, hangs dark across your own, and is impervious 
to your gaze. You will not grasp the fact that, though it may 
be given to you to read other men’s passions, you cannot 
read your own. You haye begun at the wrong end of the 
mystery, El-R&ami,—you should have mastered yourself first, 
before seeking to master others. And now there is danger 
ahead of you—be wise in time,—accept the truth before it is 
too late.” 
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El-RAmi listened, impatient and incredulous. 

‘“‘ Accept what truth?” he asked somewhat bitterly—* Am I 
not searching for truth everywhere? and seeking to prove it? 
Give me any sort of truth to hold, and I will grasp it as a 
drowning sailor grasps the rope of rescue! ” 

The monk’s eyes rested on him in mingled compassion and 
SOITOW. 

“ After all these years—” he said—“ are you still asking 
Pilate’s question ?”’ 

“ Yes—-I am still asking Pilate’s: question!” retorted E1- 
RAmi with sudden passion—“ See you—-I know who you are, 
—great and wise, a master of the arts and sciences, and 
with all your stores of learning, still a servant of Christ, 
which to me is the wildest, maddest incongruity. I grant you 
that Christ was the holiest man that ever lived on earth, 
—and if I swear a thing in His name I swear an oath that 
shall not be broken. But in His Divinity, I cannot, I may 
not, I dare not believe !—except in so far that there is 
divinity in all of us. One man, born of woman, destined to 
regenerate the world !—the idea is stupendous,—but impossible 
to reason !” 

He paced the room impatiently. 

“Tf I could believe it—I say ‘if,’”—he continued, “I 
should still think it a clumsy scheme. For every human 
creature living should be a reformer and regenerator of his 
race.” 

“ Like yourself?’ queried the monk calmly. ‘‘ What have 
you done, for example ?” 

El-Rami stopped in his walk to and fro. 

‘What have I done?” he repeated—‘‘ Why—nothing ! 
You deem me proud and ambitious,—but I am humble 
enough to know how little I know. And as to proofs,—well, 
it is the same story—I have proved—nothing.” 

‘‘So! Then are your labours wasted ?” 

“Nothing 1s wasted,—-according to your theories even. 
Your theories—many of them—are beautiful and soul-satisfy- 
ing, and this one of there being no waste in the economy of 
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the universe is, I believe, true. But I cannot accept all you 
teach. I broke my connection with you because I could not 
bend my spirit to the level of the patience you enjoined. It was 
not rebellion,—no! for I loved and honoured you—and I still 
revere you more than any man alive, but I cannot bow my 
neck to the yoke you consider so necessary. To begin all 
work by first admitting one’s weakness !—no!—Power is 
gained by never-resting ambition, not by a merely laborious 
humility.” 

‘Opinions differ on that point ’—said the monk quietly— 
“I never sought to check your ambition—I simply said—Take 
God with you. Do not leave Him out. He IS. There- 
fore His existence must be included in everything, even in the 
scientific examination of a drop of dew. Without Him you 
grope in the dark—you lack the key to the mystery. As an 
example of this, you are yourself battering against a shut 
door, and fighting with a Force too strong for you.” 

“TIT must have proofs of God!” said El-Rami very 
deliberately—‘‘ Nature proves her existence; let God prove 
His!” 

‘And does He not prove it?” inquired the monk with 
mingled passion and solemnity—“ Have you to go farther than 
the commonest flower to find Him?” 

E]-R4mi shrugged his shoulders with an air of light disdain. 

‘“‘ Nature is Nature,”—-he said—‘‘ God—an there be a God 
—is God. If God works through Nature He arranges things 
very curiously on a system of mutual destruction. You talk of 
flowers,—they contain both poisonous and healing properties, — 
and the poor human race has to study and toil for years before 
finding out which is which. Is that just of Nature—or God? 
Children never know at all,—and the poor little wretches die 
often through eating poison-berries of whose deadly nature’ they 
were not aware. That is what I complain of—we are not aware 
of evil, and we are not made aware. We have to find it out for 
ourselves. And I maintain that it is wanton cruelty on the part 
of the Divine Element to punish us for ignorance which we 
cannot help. And so the plan of mutual destructiveness goes 
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on, with the most admirable persistency ; the eater is in turn 
eaten, and, as far as I can make out, this seems to be the one 
Everlasting Law. Surely it is an odd and inconsequential 
arrangement? As for the business of creation, that is easy, if 
once we igrant the existence of certain component parts of 
space. Look at this, for example”—and he took from a 
corner a thin steel rod about the size of an ordinary walking 
cane—“If I use this magnet, and these few crystals ”—and 
he opened a box on the table, containing some sparkling 
powder like diamond dust, a pinch of which he threw up into 
the air—“ and play with them thus, you see what happens!”’ 

And with a dexterous steady motion he waved the steel rod 
rapidly round and round in the apparently empty space where 
he had tossed aloft the pinch of powder, and gradually there 
grew into shape out of the seeming nothingness a round large 
brilliant globe of prismatic tints, like an enormously magnified 
soap-bubble, which followed the movement of the steel 
magnet rapidly and accurately. The monk lifted himself a 
little in his chair and watched the operation with interest and 
curiosity—till presently El-Rami dropped the steel rod from 
sheer fatigue of arm. But the globe went on revolving steadily 
by itself for a time, and E]-Rami pointed to it with a smile— 

“Tf I had the skill to send that bubble-sphere out into 
space, solidify it, and keep it perpetually rolling,” he said 
lightly, ‘“‘it would in time exhale its own atmosphere and 
produce life, and I should be a very passable imitation of the 
Creator.” 

At that moment the globe broke, and vanished like a 
melting snowflake, leaving no trace of its existence but a little 
white dust which fell in a round circle on the carpet. After 
this display, El-R&4mi waited for his guest to speak, but the 
monk said nothing. 

** You see,” continued E]-R4mi—-“it requires a great deal to 
satisfy me with proofs. I must have tangible Fact, not vague 
Imagining.” 

The monk raised his eyes,—what searching calm eyes they 
were !—and fixed them full on the speaker. 
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‘“Your Sphere was a Fact,”—he said quietly—* Visible to 
the eye, it glittered and whirled—but it was not tangible, and 
it had no life in it. It is a fair example of other Facts,—so 
called. And you could not have created so much as that 
perishable bubble, had not God placed the materials in your 
hands. It is odd you seem to forget that. No one can work 
without the materials for working,—the question remains, 
from Whence came those materials?” 

E]-R4mi smiled with a touch of scorn. 

“ Rightly are you caltéd Supreme Master!” he said—“ for 
your faith is marvellous—your ideas of life both here and 
hereafter, beautiful, I wish I could accept them. But I 
cannot. Your way does not seem to me clear or reasonable, 
—and I have thought it out in every direction. Take the 
doctrine of original sin for example—what #s original sin, and 
why should it exist P ” 

‘It does not exist—” said the monk quickly—“ except in 
so far that we have created it. It is we, therefore, who must 
destroy it.” 

El-R4mi paused, thinking. This was the same lesson 
Lilith had taught. 

‘sTf we created it—’’ he said at last, “and there is a God 
who is omnipotent, why were we allowed to create it ?’’ 

The monk turned round in his chair with ever so slight a 
gesture of impatience. 

‘‘How often have I told you, El-Rami ZarAnos,” he said, 
—“of the gift and responsibility bestowed on every human 
unit—Free-Will. You, who seek for proofs of the Divine, 
should realise that this is the only proof we have in ourselves 
of our close relation to ‘the image of God.’ God’s Laws 
exist,—and it-is our first business in life to know and under- 
stand these—afterwards, our fate is in our own hands,—if we 
transgress law, or if we fulfil law, we know, or ought to know, 
the results. If we choose to make evil, it exists till we destroy 
it—good we cannot make, because it is the very breath of the 
Universe, but we can choose to breathe #m it and with it. I 
have so often gone over this ground with you that it seems 
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mere waste of words to go over it again,—and if you cannot, 
will not see that you are creating your own destiny and 
shaping it to your own will, apart from anything that human 
or divine experience can teach you, then you are blind indeed. 
But time wears on apace,—and I must speak of other things ; 
—one message I have for you that will doubtless cause you 
pain.” He waited a moment—then went on slowly and sadly 
—‘‘ Yes,—the pain will be bitter and the suffering long,—but 
the fiat has gone forth, and ere long you will be called upon 
to render up the Soul of Lilith.” . 

El-RAmi started violently,—flushed a deep red, and then 
grew deadly pale. 

‘“You speak in enigmas—” he said huskily and with an 
effort—‘“ What do you know—how have you heard e 

He broke off,—his voice failed him, and the monk looked 
at him compassionately. 

‘Judge not the power of God, El-R4mi Zaranos!” he said 
solemnly—* for it seems you cannot even measure the power of 
man. What !—did you think your secret experiment safely 
hid from all knowledge save your own ?—nay! you mistake. 
I have watched your progress step by step—your proud 
march onward through such mysteries as never mortal mind 
dared penetrate before,—but even these wonders have their 
limits—and those limits are, for you, nearly reached. You 
must set your captive free !” 

“ Never!” exclaimed El-Rami passionately. ‘ Never, while 
I live! I defy the heavens to rob me of her !—by every law 
in nature, she is mine!” 

“Peace!” said the monk sternly—“ Nothing is yours,— 
except the fate you have made for yourself. Zhat is yours ; 
and that must and will be fulfilled. That, in its own appointed 
time, will deprive you of Lilith.” 

E]-R4Ami’s eyes flashed wrath and pain. 

“What have you to do with my fate?” he demanded— 
“‘ How should you know what is in store for me? You are 
judged to have a marvellous insight into spiritual things, but 
it is not insight after all so much as imagination and instinct. 
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These may lead you wrong,—you have gained them, as you 
yourself admit, through nothing but inward, concentration and 
prayer—my discoveries are the result of scientific exploration, 
—there is no science in prayer!” 

“Ts there not?’—and the monk, rising from his chair, 
confronted El-Rami with the reproachful majesty ofa king who 
faces some recreant vassal—‘“‘ Then with all your wisdom you 
are ignorant,—ignorant of the commonest laws of simple 
Sound. Do you not yet know—have you not yet learned 
that Sound vibrates in a million million tones through every 
nook and corner of the Universe? Not a whisper, not a cry 
from human lips is lost—not even the trill of a bird or the 
rustle of a leaf. Allis heard—all is kept,—all is reproduced 
at will for ever and ever. What is the use of your modem 
toys, the phonograph and the telephone, if they do not teach 
you the fundamental and eternal law by which these adjuncts 
to civilisation are governed? God—the great, patient, 
loving God—hears the huge sounding-board of space re-echo 
again and yet again with rough curses on His Name,—with 
groans and wailings; shouts, tears, and laughter send 
shuddering discord through His Everlasting Vastness, but 
amid it all there is a steady strain of music,—full, sweet, 
and pure—the music of perpetual prayer. No science in 
prayer! Such science there is, that by its power the very 
ether parts asunder as by a lightning stroke—the highest 
golden gateways are unbarred,—and the  connecting-link 
’twixt God and Man stretches itself through Space, between 
and round all worlds, defying any force to break the current 
of its messages.” 

He spoke with fervour and passion,—El-R4mi listened 
silent and unconvinced. 

“TI waste my words, I know—” continued the monk— 
“For you, Yourself suifices. What your brain dares devise, 
—what your hand dares attempt, that you will do, unadvisedly, 
sure of your success without the help of God or man. Never- 
theless—you may not keep the Soul of Lilith.” 

His voice was very solemn yet sweet; El-RAmi, lifting his 
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head, looked full at him, wonderingly, earnestly, and as one 
in doubt. Then his mind seemed to grasp more completely 
his visitor’s splendid presence,—the noble face, the soft 
commanding eyes,—and instinctively he bent his proud head 
with a sudden reverence. 

‘*Truly you are a god-like man—” he said slowly—‘ God- 
like in strength, and pure-hearted as achild. I would trust 
you in many things, if not in all. Therefore,—as by some 
strange means you have possessed yourself of my secret,— 
come with me,—and I will show you the chiefest marvel of 
my science—the life I claim—the spirit I dominate. Your 
warning I cannot accept, because you warn me of what is 
impossible. Impossible—I say, impossible !—for the human 
Lilith, God’s Lilith, dted—according to God’s will ; my Lilith 
lives, according to My will. Come and see,—then perhaps 
you will understand how it is that I—I, and not God any 
longer,—claim and possess the Soul I saved !” 

With these words, uttered in a thrilling tone of pride and 
passion, he opened the study door and, with a mute inviting 
gesture, led the way out. In silence and with a pensive step, 
the monk slowly followed. 
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NTO the beautiful room, glowing with its regal hues of 
gold and purple, where the spell-bound Lilith lay, El- 
R4mi led his thoughtful and seemingly reluctant guest. Zaroba 
met them on the threshold and was about to speak,—but 
at an imperative sign from her master she refrained, and 
contented herself merely with a searching and inquisitive 
glance at the stately monk, the like of whom she had never 
seen before. She had good cause to be surprised,—for, in 
all the time she had known him, El-Rami had never per- 
mitted any visitor to enter the shrine of Lilith’s rest. Now 
he had made a new departure,—and in the eagerness of her 
desire to know why this stranger was thus freely admitted 
into the usually forbidden precincts she went her way 
downstairs to seek Féraz, and learn from him the explanation 
of what seemed so mysterious. But it was now past ten 
o’clock at night, and Féraz was asleep,—fast locked in such 
a slumber that, though Zaroba shook him and called him 
several times, she could not rouse him from his deep and 
almost death-like torpor. Baffled in her attempt, she gave 
it up at last, and descended to the kitchen to prepare her 
own frugal supper,—resolving, however, that as soon as 
she heard Féraz stirring she would put him through such a 
catechism that she would find out, in spite of El-RAémi’s 
haughty reticence, the name of the unknown visitor and the 

nature of his errand. 
Meanwhile, El-Rami himself and his grave companion 
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stood by the couch of Lilith, and looked upon her in all 
her peaceful beauty for some minutes in silence. Presently 
El-Rami grew impatient at the absolute impassiveness of 
the monk’s attitude and the strange look in his eyes—a 
look which expressed nothing but solemn compassion and 
reverence. 

“Well!” he exclaimed almost brusquely—‘‘ Now you see 
Lilith, as she is.” 

“Not so!” said the monk quietly—“<I do not see her 
assheis. But I aveseen her,—whertas,. .. you have not!” 

E]-R4mi turned upon him somewhat angrily. 

“Why will you always speak in riddles?” he said—“ In 
plain language, what do you mean?” 

“In plain language I mean what I say”—returned the 
monk composedly—* And I tell you I have seen Lilith. The 
Soul of Lilith ¢s Lilith ;—not this brittle casket made of 
earthly materials which we now look upon, and which is 
preserved from decomposition by an electric fluid. But— 
beautiful as it is—it is a corpse—and nothing more.” 

El-Rami regarded him with an expression of haughty 
amazement. 

‘Can a corpse breathe?” he inquired—“ Can a corpse 
have colour and movement? This Body was the body of 
a child when first I began my experiment,—now it is a 
woman’s form full grown and perfect—and you tell me it 
is a corpse!” 

“T tell you no more than you told Féraz,” said the monk 
coldly—“ When the boy transgressed your command and 
yielded to the suggestion of your servant Zaroba, did you not 
assure him that Lilith was dead?” 

E]-R4mi started ;—these words certainly gave him a violent 
shock of amazement. 

“God!” he exclaimed—“ How can you know all this? 
Where did you hear it? Does the very air convey 
messages to you from a distance?—Does the light copy 
scenes for you, or what is it that gives you such a super- 
human faculty for knowing everything you choose to know?” 
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The monk smiled gravely. 

“J have only one method of work, El-Rami"”—he said— 
‘And that method you are perfectly aware of, though you 
would not adopt it when I would have led you into its 
mystery. ‘No man cometh to the Father, but by Me.’ 
You know that old well-worn text—read so often, heard so 
often, that its true meaning is utterly lost sight of and for- 
gotten. ‘Coming to the Father’ means the attainment of 
a superhuman intuition—a superhuman knowledge,—but, 
as you do not believe fn these things, let them pass. But 
you were perfectly right when you told Féraz that this 
Lilith is dead ;—of course she is dead,—dead as a plant 
that is dried but has its colour preserved, and is made to 
move its leaves by artificial means. This body’s breath is 
artificial,—the liquid in its veins 1s not blood, but a careful 
compound of the electric fluid that generates all life,—and 
it might be possible to preserve it thus for ever. Whether 
its growth would continue is a scientific question; it might 
and it might not,—probably it would cease if the Soul held 
no more communication with it. For its growth, which you 
consider so remarkable, is simply the result of a movement 
of the brain ;—when you force back the Spirit to converse 
through its medium, the brain receives an impetus, which it 
communicates to the spine and nerves,—the growth and 
extension of the muscles is bound to follow. Nevertheless, 
it is really a chemically animated corpse; it is not Lilith. 
Lilith herself I know.” 

“Lilith herself you know!” echoed El-R&mi, stupefied, 
“You know... 1! What is it that you would imply ?” 

“T know Lilith”’—said the monk steadily, ‘as you have 
never known her. I have seen her as you have never seen 
her. She is a lonely creature,—a wandering angel, for ever 
waiting,—for ever hoping. e Unloved, save by the Highest 
Love, she wends her flight from star to star, from world to 
world,—a spirit beautiful, but incomplete as a flower without 
its stem,—a bird without its mate. But her destiny is changing, 
—she will not be alone for long,—the hours ripen to their best 
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fulfilment,—and Love, the crown and completion of her being, 
will unbind her chains and send her soaring to the Highest 
Joy in the glorious liberty of the free !”’ 

While he spoke thus, softly, yet with eloquence and passion, 
a dark flush crept over El-R&mi’s face,—his eyes glittered and 
his hand trembled—he seemed to be making some fierce 
inward resolve. He controlled himself, however, and asked 
with a studied indifference— 

“Ts this your prophecy?” 

“It is not a prophecy; itis a ttuth;” replied the monk 
gently—‘ If you doubt me, why not ask Her? She is here.” 

“Here?” El-R&mi looked about vaguely, first at the 
speaker, then at the couch where the so-called “ corpse” lay 
breathing tranquilly—‘“ Here, did you say? Naturally,—of 
course she is here.” 

And his glance reverted again to Lilith’s slumbering form. 

“ No—not Aere—”’ said the monk with a gesture towards the 
couch—“ but—*there /” 

And he pointed to the centre of the room where the lamp 
shed a mellow golden lustre on the pansy-embroidered carpet, 
and where, from the tall crystal vase of Venice ware, a fresh 
branching cluster of pale roses exhaled their delicious perfume. 
E}-RAmi stared, but could see nothing,—nothing save the lamp- 
light and the nodding flowers. 

“ There?” he repeated bewildered—“ Where ? ” 

‘Alas for you, that you cannot see her!” said the monk 
compassionately. ‘This blindness of your sight proves that 
for you the veil has not yet been withdrawn. Lilith is there, 
I tell you ;—she stands close to those roses,—her white form 
radiates like lightning—her hair 1s like the glory of the sunshine 
on amber,—her eyes are bent upon the flowers, which are fully 
conscious of her shining presence. For flowers are aware of 
angels’ visits, when men see nothing! Round her and above 
her are the trailing films of light caught from the farthest stars, 
—she is alone as usual,—her looks are wistful and appealing,— 
will you not speak to her?” 

El RAmi’s surprise, vexation, and fear were beyond all words 
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as he heard this description,—then he became scornful and 
incredulous. 

“Speak to her!” he repeated—‘' Nay—if you see her as 
plainly as you say—let Aer speak!” 

“ You will not understand her speech—” said the monk— 
‘‘ Not unless it be conveyed to you in earthly words through 
that earthly medium there—” and he pointed to the fair form 
on the couch—‘ But, otherwise you will not know what she is 
saying. Nevertheless—if you wish it,—she shall speak.” 

“T wish nothing—” said El-Rami quickly and haughtily— 
“If you imagine you see her,—and if you can command this 
creature of your imagination to speak, why, do so; but Lilith, 
as J know her, speaks to none save me.” 

The monk lifted his hands with a solemn movement as of 
prayer— 

“Soul of Lilith!” he said entreatingly— Angel-wanderer 
in the spheres beloved of God—if, by the Master’s grace, I 
have seen the vision clearly—speak ! ” 

Silence followed. El-Rami fixed his eyes on Lilith’s visible 
recumbent form ; no voice could make reply, he thought, save 
that which must issue from those lovely lips curved close in 
placid slumber,—but the monk’s gaze was fastened in quite an 
opposite direction. All at once a strain of music, soft as a 
song played on the water by moonlight, rippled through the 
room. With mellow richness the cadence rose and fell,—it 
had a marvellous sweet sound, rhythmical and suggestive of 
words,—unimaginable words, fairies’ language,—anything that 
was removed from mortal speech, but that was all the same 
capable of utterance. El-Rami listened perplexed ;—he had 
never heard anything so convincingly, almost painfully sweet, 
—till suddenly it ceased as it had begun, abruptly, and: the 
monk looked round at him. 

“You heard her?” he inquired—“ Did you understand?” 

“Understand what?” asked El-R&mi impatiently—“ I heard 
music—nothing more.” 

The monk’s eyes rested upon him in grave compassion. 

‘‘Your spiritual perception does not go far, El-R4mi 
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Zaranos—” he said gently—* Lilith spoke ;—her voice was the 
. Music.” 

El-RAmi trembled ;—for once his strong nerves were some- 
what shaken. The man beside him was one whom he knew 
to be absolutely truthful, unselfishly wise,—one who scorned 
“trickery” and who had no motive for deceiving him,—one 
also who was known to possess a strange and marvellous 
familiarity with “things unproved and unseen.” In spite of 
his sceptical nature, all he dared assume against his guest was 
that he was endowed with a perfervid imagination which 
persuaded him of the existence of what were really only the 
“airy nothings ” of his brain. The irreproachable grandeur, 
purity, and simplicity of the monk’s life as known among his 
brethren were of an ideal perfection never before attempted 
or attained by man,—and as he met the steady, piercing 
faithful look of his companion’s eyes,—clear fine eyes such as, 
reverently speaking, one might have imagined the Christ to 
have had when in the guise of humanity He looked love on all 
the world,—El-R4mi was fairly at a loss for words. Presently 
he recovered himself sufficiently to speak, though his accents 
were hoarse and tremulous. 

“TI will not doubt you ;—” he said slowly—“ But if the Soul 
of Lilith is here present as you say,—and if it spoke, surely I 
may know the purport of its language!” 

“Surely you may !” replied the monk—* Ask her in your 
own way to repeat what she said just now. There—” and he 
smiled gravely as he pointed to the couch—“ there is your 
human phonograph !” 

Perplexed, but willing to solve the mystery, El-RAmi bent 
above the slumbering girl, and, taking her hands in his own, 
called her by name in his usual manner. The reply came 
soon—though somewhat faintly. 

“I am here!” . 

“ How long have you been here ?”’ asked El-RAmi. 

‘¢Since my friend came.” 

“ Who is that friend, Lilith ?” 

“One that is near you now—” was the response, 
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‘Did you speak to this friend a while ago?” 

“Ves!” 

The answer was more like a sigh than an assent. 

“Can you repeat what you said?” 

Lilith stretched her fair arms out with a gesture of 
weariness. 

“‘T said I was tired—’”’ she murmured—“ Tired of the search 
through Infinity for things that are not. A wayward will bids 
me look for evil—I search, but cannot find it ;—for Hell, a 
place of pain and tormert,—up and down, around and around 
the everlasting circles I wend my way, and can discover no 
such abode of misery. Then I bring back the messages of 
truth,—but they are rejected, and I am sorrowful. All the 
realms of God are bright with beauty save this one dark prison 
of Man’s fantastic Dream. Why am I bound here? I long 
to reach the light!—I am tired of the darkness!” She 
paused—then added—“ This is what I said to one who is my 
friend.” 

Vaguely pained, and stricken with a sudden remorse, EI- 
Rami asked : 

* Am not I your friend, Lilith ?”’ 

A shudder ran through her delicate limbs. Then the 
answer came distinctly, yet reluctantly : 

“No!” 

El-RAmi dropped her hands as though he had been 
stung ;—his face was very pale. The monk touched him on 
the shoulder. 

‘‘Why are you so moved?” he asked—‘A spirit cannot 
lie ;—an angel cannot flatter. How should she call you 
friend ?—you, who detain her here solely for your own 
interested purposes?—To you she is a ‘subject’ merely, 
—no more than the butterfly dissected by the naturalist. 
The butterfly has hopes, gmbitions, loves, delights, innocent 
wishes, nay, even a religion,—what are all these to the grim 
spectacled scientist who breaks its delicate wings? The Soul 
of Lilith, like a climbing flower, strains instinctively upward,— 
but you (for a certain time only)—according to the natural 
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magnetic laws which compel the stronger to subdue the 
weaker, have been able to keep this, her ethereal essence, a 
partial captive under your tyrannical dominance. Yes—I 
say ‘tyrannical,’—great wisdom should inspire love,—but in 
you it only inspires despotism. Yet with all your skill and 
calculation you have strangely overlooked one inevitable result 
of your great experiment.” 

El-RAmi looked up inquiringly, but said nothing. 

“How it is that you have not foreseen this thing I 
cannot imagine ’—continued the mofik—‘“ The body of Lilith 
has grown under your very eyes from the child to the woman 
by the merest material means,—the chemicals which Nature 
gives us, and the forces which Nature allows us to employ. 
How then should you deem it possible for the Soul to 
remain stationary? With every fresh experience its form 
expands—its desires increase,—its knowledge widens,—and 
the everlasting necessity of Love compels its life to Love's 
primeval source. The Soul of Lilith is awakening to its 
fullest immortal consciousness,—she realises her connection 
with the great angelic worlds—her kindredship with those 
worlds’ inhabitants, and, as she gains this glorious knowledge 
more certainly, so she gains strength. And this is the result 
I warn you of—her force will soon baffle yours, and 
you will have no more influence over her than you have 
over the highest Archangel in the realms of the Supreme 
Creator.” 

‘*A woman’s Soul!—only a woman’s soul, remember 
that!” said El-R4mi dreamily—“ How should it baffle mine? 
Of slighter character—of more sensitive balance—and always 
prone to yield,—how should it prove so strong? Though, ot 
course, you will tell me that Souls, like Angels, are sexless.” 

“I will tell you nothing of the sort”—said the monk 
quietly. ‘“ Because it would not be true. All created things 
have sex, even the angels. ‘Male and Female created He 
them ’—recollect that,—when it is said God made Man in 
‘His Own Image.’ ” 

E]-R4mi’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. 
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“What! Is it possible you would endow God Himself 
with the Feminine attributes as well as the Masculine?” 

‘‘ There are two governing forces of the Universe,” replied 
the monk deliberately—“ One, the masculine, is Love,—the 
other, feminine, is Beauty. These Two, reigning together, 
are GOD ;—just as man and wife are One. From Love and 
Beauty proceed Law and Order. You cannot away with it— 
itis so. Love and Beauty produce and reproduce a million 
forms with more than a million variations—and when God 
made Man in His Own Image it was as Male and Female. 
From the very first growths of life in all worlds,—from the 
small, almost imperceptible beginning of that marvellous evo- 
lution which resulted in Humanity,—evolution which to us is 
calculated to have taken thousands of years, whereas in the 
eternal countings it has occupied but a few moments, Sex was 
proclaimed in the lowliest sea-plants, of which the only 
remains we have are in the Silurian formations,—and was 
equally maintained in the humblest Amgu/a inhabiting its 
simple bivalve shell. Sex is proclaimed throughout the 
Universe with an absolute and unswerving regularity through 
all grades of nature. Nay, there are even male and female 
Atmospheres which when combined produce forms of life.” 

‘* You go far,—I should say much too far in your supposed 
law!” said El-R&ami wonderingly and a little derisively. 

‘And you, my good friend, stop short,—and oppose your- 
self against all law, when it threatens to interfere with your 
work ”—retorted the monk—“ The proof is, that you are con- 
vinced you can keep the Soul of Lilith to wait upon your 
will at pleasure like another Ariel. Whereas the law 
is, that at the destined moment she shall be free. Wise 
Shakespeare can teach you this,—Prospero had to give his 
‘fine spirit’ liberty in the end. If you could shut Lilith up 
in her mortal frame again, {o live a mortal life, the case might 
be different ; but that you cannot do, since the mortal frame 
is too dead to be capable of retaining such a Fire-Essence as 
hers is now.” 

“You think that?” queried El-R&ami,—he spoke mechani- 
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cally,—his thoughts were travelling elsewhere in a sudden new 
direction of their own. 

The monk regarded him with friendly but always com- 
passionate eyes. 

“T not only think it—I know it!” he replied. 

El-R4mi met his gaze fixedly. 

“You would seem to know most things,’’—he observed— 
‘‘Now in this matter I consider that I am more humble- 
minded than yourself. For I cannot say I ‘know’ any- 
thing,—the whole solar system appears to me to be in a 
gradually changing condition,—and each day one set of facts 
is followed by another entirely new set which replace the first 
and render them useless re 

‘‘There is nothing useless,” interposed the monk—“ not 
even a so-called ‘fact’ disproved. Error leads to the dis- 
covery of Truth. And Truth always discloses the one great 
unalterable fact,—GOD.” 

“As I told you, I must have proofs of God ’’—said El- 
Rami with a chill smile—“ Proofs that satisfy me, personally 
speaking. At present I believe in Force only.’ 

** And how is Force generated ?” inquired the monk. 

‘‘ That we shall discover in time. And not only the How, 
but also the Why. In the meantime we must prove and test 
all possibilities, both material and spiritual. And as far 
as such proving goes I think you can scarcely deny that 
this experiment of mine on the girl Lilith is a wonderful 
one ?” 

“‘T cannot grant you that ;”—returned the monk gravely— 
‘“‘ Most Eastern magnetists can do what you have done, pro- 
vided they have the necessary Will. To detach the Soul from 
the body, and yet keep the body alive, is an operation that has 
been performed by others and will be performed again, —but 
to keep Body and Soul struggling against each other in un- 
natural conflict requires cruelty as well as Will. It is, as I 
before observed, the vivisection of a butterfly. The scientist 
does not think himself barbarous—but his barbarity outweighs 
his science all the same.” 
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* You mean to say there is nothing surprising in my work ?”’ 

“Why should there be?” said the monk curtly—“ Bar- 
barism is not wonderful! What is truly a matter for marvel 
is Yourself. You are the most astonishing example of self- 
inflicted blindness I have ever known !” 

E}-Rami breathed quickly,—he was deeply angered, but he 
had self-possession enough not to betray it. As he stood, 
sullenly silent, his guest’s hand fell gently on his shoulder— 
his guest’s eyes looked earnest love and pity into his own, 

‘‘El-R4mi Zarfnos,” he said softly—“ You know me. You 
know I would not lieto you. Hear then my words ;—As I 
see a bird on the point of flight, or a flower just ready to break 
into bloom, even so I see the Soul of Lilith. She is on the 
verge of the Eternal Light—its nppling wave,—the great sweet 
wave that lifts us upward,—has already touched her delicate 
consciousness,—her aerial organism. You—with your brilliant 
brain, your astonishing grasp and power over material forces 
—you are on the verge of darkness,—such a gulf of it as 
cannot be measured—such a depth as cannot be sounded. 
Why will you fall? Why do you choose Darkness rather than 
Light?” 

‘‘ Because my ‘deeds are evil,’ I suppose,’’ retorted El-RAmi 
bitterly—‘ You should finish the text while you are about it. 
I think you misjudge me,—however, you have not heard all. 
You consider my labour as vain, and my experiment futile,— 
but I have some strange results yet to show you in writing. 
And what I have written I desire to place in your hands that 
you may take all to the monastery, and keep my discoveries,— 
if they ave discoveries, among the archives. What may seem 
the wildest notions to the scientists of to-day may prove of 
practical utility hereafter.” 

He paused, and, bending over Lilith, took her hand and 
called her byname. Theereply came rather more quickly than 
usual, 

‘“‘T am here 

‘Be here no longer, Lilith”—said El-RAmi, speaking with 
unusual gentleness,—‘ Go home to that fair garden you love, 
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on the high hills of the bright world called Alcyone. There 
rest, and be happy till I summon you to earth again.” 

He released her hand,—it fell limply in its usual position 
on her breast,—and her face became white and rigid as 
sculptured marble. He watched her lying so for a minute or 
two, then turning to the monk, observed— 

‘She has left us at once, as you see. Surely you will own 
that I do not grudge her her liberty?” 

“Her liberty is not complete ””—said the monk quietly— 
“ Her happiness therefore is only temporary.” 

E]-R4mi shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

“What does that matter if, as you declare, her time of 
captivity is soon to end? According to your prognostications 
she will ere long set herself free.” 

The monk’s fine eyes flashed forth a calm and holy triumph. 

*‘ Most assuredly she will! ” 

E!-R4mi looked at him and seemed about to make some 
angry retort, but, checking himself, he bowed with a kind of 
mingled submissiveness and irony, saying— 

“TI will not be so discourteous as to doubt your word! 
But—I would only remind you that nothing in this world is 
certain ‘ 

“Except the Law of God!” interrupted the monk with 
passionate emphasis—‘‘ That is immutable,—and against that, 
El-Rami Zar4nos, you contend in vain! Opposed to that, 
your strength and power must come to naught,—and all they 
who wonder at your skill and wisdom shall by and by ask one an- 
other the old question—‘ What went ye out for to see?’ And the 
answer shall describe your fate—‘ 4 reed shaken by the wind /'" 

He turned away as he spoke and, without another look at 
the beautiful Lilith, he left the room. El-RAmi stood irresolute 
for a moment, thinking deeply,—then, touching the bell which 
would summon Zaroba back to her wsual duty of watching the 
tranced girl, he swiftly followed his mysterious guest. 
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E found him quietly seated in the study, close beside 

the window, which he had thrown open for air. The 

rain had ceased,—a few stars shone out in the misty sky, and 

there was a fresh smell of earth and grass and flowers, as 

though all were suddenly growing together by some new 
impetus. 

‘‘¢ The winter is past,—the rain is over and gone !—Arise, 
my love, my fair one, and come away!’” quoted the monk 
softly, half to himself and half to E]-Rami as he saw the latter 
enter the room— Even in this great and densely-peopled city 
of London, Nature sends her messengers of spring—see here !” 

And he held out on his hand a delicate insect with shining 
iridescent wings that glistened like jewels. 

‘This creature flew in as I opened the window,” he con- 
tinued, surveying it tenderly. ‘What quaint and charming 
stories of Flower-land it could tell us if we could but under- 
stand its language! Of the poppy-palaces, and rose-leaf saloons 
coloured through by the kindly sun,—of the loves of the lady- 
birds and the political controversies of the bees! How dare 
we make a boast of wisdom !—this tiny denizen of air baffles 
us—it knows more than we do.” 

‘With regard to the things of its own sphere it knows more, 
doubtless,” said El-R&ami—“ but concerning our part of crea- 
tion it knows less. These things are equally balanced. You 
seem to me to be more of a poet than either a devotee or 
a scientist.” 
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“ Perhaps I am!” and the monk smiled, as he carefully 
wafted the pretty insect out into the darkness of the night 
again—" Yet poets are often the best scientists, because they 
never 4now they are scientists. They arrive by a sudden 
intuition at the facts which it takes several Professors Dry-as- 
Dust years to discover. When once you feel you are a 
scientist, it is all over with you. You are aclever biped who 
has got hold of a crumb out of the universal loaf, and for all 
your days afterwards you are turning that crumb over and over 
under your analytical lens. But a pbet takes up the whole 
loaf unconsciously, and hands portions of it about at haphazard 
and with the abstracted behaviour of one in a dream,—a_ wild 
and extravagant process,—but then, what would you?—his 
nature could not do with a crumb. No—I dare not call 
myself ‘ poet’; if I gave myself any title at all, I would say, 
with all humbleness, that I am a sympathiser.” 

“You do not sympathise with me,” observed El-R4mi 
gloomily. 

“ My friend, at the immediate moment, you do not need 
my sympathy. You are sufficient for yourself. But, should 
you ever make a claim upon me, be sure I shall not fail.” 

He spoke earnestly and cheerily, and smiled,—but El-RAmi 
did not return the smile. He was bending over a deep drawer 
in his writing-table, and after a little search he took out two 
bulky rolls of manuscript tied and sealed. 

“ Look there! ’’ he said, indicating the titles with an air of 
triumph. 

The monk obeyed and read aloud : 

“¢The Inhabitants of Sirius. Their Laws, Customs and 
Progress.’ Well?” 

“Well!” echoed El-Rami.—“Is such information, gained 
from Lilith in her wanderings, of ”o value ?”’ 

The monk made no direct reply, but read the title of 
the second MS. 

“<The World of Neptune. How it is composed of One 
Thousand Distinct Nations, united under one reigning Em- 
peror, known at the present era as Ustalvian the Tenth.’ And 
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again I say—well? What of all this, except to hazard the 
remark that Ustalvian is a great creature, and supports his 
responsibilities admirably ?” 

El-R4mi gave a gesture of irritation and impatience. 

Surely it must interest you?” he said.—‘' Surely you can- 
not have known these things positively ” 

‘Stop, stop, my friend!” interposed the monk—“ Do you 
know them posittvely ? Do you accept any of Lilith’s news as 
positive? Come,—you are honest—confess you do not! You 
cannot believe her, though you are puzzled to make out as to 
where she obtains information which has certainly nothing to 
do with this world, or any external impression. And that is 
why she is really a sphinx to you still, in spite of your power 
over her. As for being interested, of course I am interested. 
It is impossible not to be interested in everything, even in the 
development of a grub. But you have not made any discovery 
that is specially new—to me. I have my own messenger!” 
He raised his eyes one moment with a brief devout glance— 
then resumed quietly—‘‘ There are other ‘detached’ spirits, 
besides that of your Lilith, who have found their way to some of 
the planets, and have returned to tell the tale. In one of our 
monasteries we have a very exact description of Mars obtained 
in this same way—its landscapes, its cities, its people, its 
various nations—all very concisely given. These are but the 
beginnings of discoveries—the feeling for the clue,—the clue 
itself will be found one day.” 

“ The clue to what?” demanded El-Rami. “To the stellar 
mysteries, or to Life’s mystery?” 

“To everything !” replied the monk firmly. ‘'To every- 
thing that seems unclear and perplexing now. It will all be 
unravelled for us in such a simple way that we shall wonder 
why we did not discover it before. As I told you, my friend, 
I am, above all things, aesympathiser, I sympathise—God 
knows how deeply and passionately,—with what 1 may call 
the unexplained woe of the world. The other day I visited 
a poor fellow who had lost his only child. He told me he 
could believe in nothing,—he said that what people call the 
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goodness of God was only cruelty. ‘Why take this boy?’ 
he cried, rocking the pretty little corpse to and fro on his 
breast—‘ Why rob me of the chief thing I had to live for? 
Oh, if I only 4new—as positively as I know day is day, and 
night is night—that I should see my living child again, and 
possess his love in another world than this, should I repine as 
Ido? No,—I should believe in God’s wisdom,—and I should 
try to be a good man instead ofa bad. But it is because I do 
not know, that I am broken-hearted. If there is a God, 
surely He might have given us some {ittle certain clue by way 
of help and comfort!’ Thus he wailed,—and my heart 
ached for him. Nevertheless, the clue is to be had,—and I 
believe it will be found suddenly in some little, deeply-hidden 
unguessed law,—we are on the track of it, and I fancy we shall 
soon find it.” 

‘¢ Ah !—and what of the millions of creatures who, in the 
bygone eras, having no clue, have passed away without any 
sort of comfort?” asked El-R4&mi. 

“Nature takes time to manifest her laws,” replied the 
monk.—‘‘ And it must be remembered that what we call 
‘time’ is not Nature’s counting at all. The method Nature 
has of counting time may be faintly guessed by proven scientific 
fact,—as, for instance, take the comet which appeared in 1744. 
Strict mathematicians calculated that this brilliant world (tor 
it is a world) needs 122,683 years to perform one single circuit! 
And yet the circuit of a comet is surely not so much time to 
allow for God and Nature to declare a meaning!” 

El-Rami shuddered slightly. 

«All the same, it is horrible to think of,” he said.—‘ All 
those enormous periods,—those eternal vastnesses! For, 
during the 122,683 years we die, and pass into the silence.” 

“Into the silence or the explanation?’’ queried the monk 
softly.—‘‘ For there #s an Explanation,—and we are all bound 
to know it at some time or other, else Creation would be buta 
poor and bungling business,” 

“If we are bound to know,” said El-Rami, “then every 
living creature is bound to know, since every living creature 
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suffers cruelly, in wretched ignorance of the cause of its 
suffering. To every atom, no matter how infinitely minute, 
must be given this ‘explanation,’—to dogs and birds as well 
as men—nay, even to flowers must be declared the meaning of 
the mystery.” 

“Unless the flowers know already!” suggested the monk 
with a smile.—‘' Which is quite possible!” 

“Oh, everything is ‘possible’ according to your way of 
thinking,” said E]-Rami somewhat impatiently. “If one is a 
visionary, one would scarcely be surprised to see the legended 
‘Jacob’s ladder’ leaning against that dark midnight sky and 
the angels descending and ascending upon it. And so—” 
here he touched the two rolls of manuscript lying on the table, 
‘you find no use in these?” 

“ I personally have no use for them,” responded his guest, 
‘but, as you desire it, I will take charge of them and place 
them in safe keeping at the monastery. Every little link helps 
to forge the chain of discovery, of course. By the way, while 
on this subject, I must not forget to speak to you about poor 
old Kremlin. I had a letter from him about two months ago. 
I very much fear that famous disc of his will be his ruin.” 

‘Such an intimation will console him vastly!” observed 
El-R4mi sarcastically. 

“Consolation has nothing to do with the matter. If a man 
rushes wilfully into danger, danger will not move itself out of 
the way for him. I always told Kremlin that his proposed 
design was an unsafe one, even before he went out to Africa 
fifteen years ago in search of the magnetic spar—a crystalline 
formation whose extraordinary reflection-power he learned 
from me. However, it must be admitted that he has come 
marvellously close to the unravelling of the enigma at which 
he works. And when you see him next you may tell him from 
me that if he can—mind, it is a very big ‘if’—if he can follow 
the movements of the Third Ray on his disc he will be following 
the signals from Mars. To make out the meaning of those 
signals is quite another matter—but he can safely classify them 
as the light-vibrations from that particular planet.” 
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“‘ How is he to tell which is the Third Ray that falls, among 
a fleeting thousand?” asked El-RAmi dubiously. 

“It will be difficult of course, but he can try,” returned the 
monk.—‘‘ Let him first cover the disc with thick, dark drapery, 
and then, when it is face to face with the stars in the zenith, 
uncover it quickly, keeping his eyes fixed on its surface. In 
one minute there will be three distinct flashes—the third is 
from Mars. Let him endeavour to follow that third ray in its 
course on the disc, and probably he will arrive at something 
worth remark. This suggestion I ofler by way of assisting him, 
for his patient labour is both wonderful and pathetic,—but,— 
it would be far better and wiser were he to resign his task 
altogether. Yet—who knows !|—the ordained end may be 
the best!” 

‘*And do you know this ‘ordained end’?” questioned 
El-R4mi. 

The monk met his incredulous gaze calmly. 

‘“‘T know it as I know yours,” he replied. ‘As I know my 
own, and the end (or beginning) of all those who are, or who 
have been, in any way connected with my life and labours,” 

“How can you know!” exclaimed El-Ra4mi brusquely.— 
‘Who is there to tell you these things that are surely hidden in 
the future ?” 

“‘ Even as a picture already hangs in an artist’s brain before 
it Is painted,” said the monk,—‘“ so does every scene of each 
human unit’s life hang, embryo-like, in air and space, in light 
and colour. Explanations of these things are well-nigh impos- 
sible—it is not given to mortal speech to tellthem. One must 
seeé,—and to see clearly, one must not become wilfully blind.” 
He paused,—then added—“ For instance, El-R&mi, I would 
that you could see this room as I see it.” 

El-Rami looked about half carelessly, half wonderingly. 

‘‘And do I not?” he asked. « 

The monk stretched out his hand. 

“Tell me first,—is there anything visible between this my 
extended arm and you?” 

El-R4mi shook his head. 
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“ Nothing.” 

Whereupon the monk raised his eyes, and in a low thrilling 
voice said solemnly— 

“O God with whom Thought is Creation and Creation 
Thought, for one brief moment be pleased to lift material 
darkness from the sight of this man Thy subject-creature, and 
by Thy sovereign-power permit him to behold with mortal eyes, 
in mortal life, Thy deathless Messenger !” 

Scarcely had these words been pronounced than El-Rami 
was conscious of a blinding flash of fire as though sudden 
lightning had struck the room from endtoend. Confused and 
dazzled, he instinctively covered his eyes with his hand, then 
removing it, looked up, stupefied, speechless, and utterly over- 
whelmed at what he saw. Clear before him stood a wondrous 
Shape, seemingly human, yet unlike humanity,—a creature 
apparently composed of radiant colour, from whose tran- 
scendent form great shafts of gold and rose and purple spread 
upward and around in glowing lines of glory. This marvellous 
Being stood, or rather was poised in a steadfast attitude, 
between him, El-Rami, and the monk,—its luminous hands 
were stretched out on either side as though to keep those twain 
asunder—its starry eyes expressed an earnest watchfulness—its 
majestic patience never seemed to tire. A thing of royal 
stateliness and power, it stayed there immovable, parting with 
its radiant intangible Presence the two men who gazed upon it, 
one with fearless, reverent, yet accustomed eyes—the other 
with a dazzled and bewildered stare. Another moment and 
E]-Rami at all risks would have spoken,—but that the Shining 
Figure lifted its light-crowned head and gazed at him. The 
wondrous look appalled him,—unnerved him,—the straight, 
pure brilliancy and limpid lustre of those unearthly orbs sent 
shudders through him,—he gasped for breath—thrust out his 
hands, and fell on his knees fn a blind, unconscious, swooning 
act of adoration, mingled with a sense of awe and something 
like despair,—when a dense chill darkness as of death closed 
over him, and he remembered nothing more. 
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\ \ J. HEN he came to himself, it was full daylight. His 
head was resting on some one’s knee,—some one 
was sprinkling cold water on his face and talking to him in an 
incoherent mingling of Arabic and English,—who was that 
some one? Féraz? Yes !—surely it was Féraz! Opening 
his eyes languidly, he stared about him and attempted to rise. 

“What is the matter?” he asked faintly. ‘ What are you 
doing to me? Iam quite well, am I not?” 

“Ves, yes!” cried Féraz eagerly, delighted to hear him 
speak.—“ You are well,—it was a swoon that seized you— 
nothing more! But I was anxious,—I found you here 
insensible——” 

With an effort El-Rami rose to his feet, steadying himself on 
his brother’s arm. 

“ Insensible!” he repeated vaguely.—‘ Insensible !—that is 
strange !—I must have been very weak and tired—and over- 
powered. But,—where is He?” 

“If you mean the Master,” said Féraz, lowering his voice 
to an almost awe-stricken whisper—“ He has gone, and left no 
trace,—save that sealed paper there upon your table.” 

El-RAmi shook himself free of his brother’s hold and 
hurried forward to possess himself of the indicated missive, 
—seizing it, he tore it quickly open,—it contained but one 
line—“ Beware the end! With Lilith’s love comes Lilith's 
freedom.” 

That was all. He read it again and again—then deliberately 
striking a match, he set fire to it and burnt it to ashes. A 
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rapid glance round showed him that the manuscripts concern- 
ing Neptune and Sirius were gone,—the mysterious monk had 
evidently taken them with him as desired. Then he turned 
again to his brother. 

‘‘When could he have gone?” he demanded.—“ Did you 
not hear the street-door open and shut ?—no sound at all of 
his departure P” 

Féraz shook his head. 

“TI slept heavily,” he said apologetically. “But in my 
dreams it seemed as though a hand touched me, and I awoke. 
The sun was shining brilliantly—some one called ‘ Féraz! 
Féraz!’—I thought it was your voice, and I hurried into the 
room to find you, as I thought, dead,—oh ! the horror of that 
moment of suspense!” 

El-R4mi looked at him kindly, and smiled. 

“Why feel horror, my dear boy?” he inquired.—“ Death— 
or what we call death,—is the best possible fortune for every- 
body. Even if there were no afterwards, it would still be 
an end—an end of trouble and tedium and infinite uncertainty. 
Could anything be happier ?—I doubt it!” 

And, sighing, he threw himself into his chair with an air of 
exhaustion. Féraz stood a little apart, gazing at him some- 
what wistfully—then he spoke— 

‘TI too have thought that, El-R&mi,” he said softly.—‘ As 
to whether this end, which the world and all men dread, might 
not be the best thing? And yet my own personal sensations 
tell me that life means something good for me if I only learn 
how best to live it.” 

“Youth, my dear fellow!” said El-Rami lightly. ‘ De- 
licious youth,—which you share in common with the scampering 
colt who imagines all the meadows of the world were made for 
him to race upon. This is the potent charm which persuades 
you that life is agreeable. But unfortunately it will pass,—this 
rosy morning-glory. And the older you grow the wiser and 
the sadder you will be,—I, your brother, am an excellent 
example of the truth of this platitude.” 

“You are not old,” replied Féraz quickly. “ But certainly 
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you are often sad. You overwork your brain. For example, 
last night of course you did not sleep—will you sleep now?” 

“ No—I will breakfast,” said El-R&mi, rousing himself to 
seem cheerful.—‘‘ A good cup of coffee is one of the boons of 
existence—and no one can make it as you do. It will put the 
finishing touch to my complete recovery.” 

Féraz took this hint, and hastened off to prepare the 
desired beverage,—while El-RAmi, left alone, sat for a few 
moments wrapped ina deep reverie. His thoughts reverted 
to and dwelt upon the strange and giorious Figure he had seen 
standing in that very room between him and the monk,—he 
wondered doubtfully if such a celestial visitant were anywhere 
near him now? Shaking offthe fantastic impression, he got up 
and walked to and fro. 

“ What a fool lam!” he exclaimed half aloud—“ As if my 
eyes could not be as much deluded for once in a way as the 
eyes of any oneelse! It was a strange shape,—a marvellously 
divine-looking apparition ;—but /e evolved it—he is as great a 
master in the art of creating phantasma as Moses himself, and 
could, if he chose, make thunder echo at his will on another 
Mount Sinai Upon my word, the things that men can do are 
as wonderful as the things that they would fain attempt ; and 
the only miraculous part of this particular man’s force is that 
he should have overpowered ME, seeing I am so strong. 
And then one other marvel—(if it be true),—he could see the 
Soul of Lilith.” 

Here he came to a full stop in his walk, and with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy he repeated musingly— 

“He could see the Soul of Lilith. If that is so— 
if that is possible, then I will see it too, if I die in the 
attempt. To see the Soul—to look upon it and know its 
form—to discern the manner of its organisation, would surely 
be to prove it. Sight can be deceived, we know—we look 
upon a star (or think we look upon it), that may have 
disappeared some thirty thousand years ago, as it takes thirty 
thousand years for its reflex to reach us—all that is true—but 
there are ways of guarding against deception.” 
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He had now struck upon a new line of thought,—ideas 
more daring than he had ever yet conceived began to flit 
through his brain,—and when Féraz came in with the break- 
fast he partook of that meal with avidity and relish, his 
excellent appetite entirely reassuring his brother with regard 
to his health. 

“ You are right, Féraz,” he said, as he sipped his coffee.— 
‘‘Life can be made enjoyable after a fashion, no doubt. But 
the best way to get enjoyment out of it 1s to be always at 
work—always putting a brick in to help the universal 
architecture.” 

Féraz was silent. El-R4mi looked at him inquisitively. 

“Don’t you agree with me?” he asked. 

‘‘No—not entirely ’’—and Féraz pushed the clustering hair 
off his brow with a slightly troubled gesture.—‘‘ Work may 
become as monotonous and wearisome as anything else if we 
have too much of it. If we are always working—that is, if 
we are always obtruding ourselves into affairs and thinking 
they cannot get on without us, we make an obstruction in the 
way, I think—we are not a help. Besides, we leave ourselves 
no time to absorb suggestions, and I fancy a great deal is 
learned by simply keeping the brain quiet and absorbing 
light.” 

““* Absorbing light’?’’ queried his brother perplexedly— 
* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Well, it is difficult to explain my meaning,” said Féraz 
with hesitation—“ but yet I feel there is truth in what I try to 
express. You see, everything absorbs something, and you will 
assuredly admit that the brain absorbs certain impressions ?” 

“Of course,—but impressions are not ‘ light’?” 

“Are they not? Not even the effects of light? Then 
what is the art of photography? However, I do not speak of 
the impressions received from our merely external surround- 
ings. If you can relieve the brain from conscious thought,— 
if you have the power to shake off outward suggestions and be 
willing,to think of nothing personal, your brain will receive 
impressions which are to some extent new, and with which you 
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actually have very little connection. It is strange,—but it is 
so ;—you become obediently receptive, and perhaps wonder 
where your ideas come from. I say they are the result of 
light. Light can use up immense periods of time in travelling 
from a far distant star into our area of vision, and yet at last 
we see it,—shall not God’s inspiration travel at a far swifter 
pace than star-beams, and reach the human brain as surely? 
This thought has often startled me,—it has filled me with an 
almost apprehensive awe,—the capabilities it opens up are so 
immense and wonderful. Even a inan can suggest ideas to 
his fellow-man and cause them to germinate in the mind and 
blossom into action,—how can we deny to God the power to 
do the same? And so,—imagine it !—the first strain of the 
glorious Zannhauser may have been played on the harps of 
Heaven, and rolling sweetly through infinite space may have 
touched in fine far echoes the brain of the musician who 
afterwards gave it form and utterance—ah yes !—I would love 
to think it were so !—I would love to think that nothing,— 
nothing is truly ours; but that all the marvels of poetry, of 
song, of art, of colour, of beauty, were only the echoes and 
distant impressions of that eternal grandeur which comes 
hereafter !” 

His eyes flashed with all a poet’s enthusiasm,—he rose 
from the table and paced the room excitedly, while his brother, 
sitting silent, watched him meditatively. 

““Kl-Rami, you have no idea,” he continued—“of the 
wonders and delights of the land I call my Star! You think 
it is a dream—an unexplained portion of a splendid trance,— 
and I am now fully aware of what I owe to your magnetic 
influence,—your forceful spell that rests upon my life ;—but 
see you! —when I am alone—quite, quite alone, when you 
are absent from me, when you are not influencing me, it is 
then I see the landscapes best,—it is then I hear my people 
sing! I Jet my brain rest ;—as far as it is possible, I think of 
nothing,—then suddenly upon me falls the ravishment and 
ecstasy,—this world rolls up as it were in a whirling cloud and 
vanishes, and lo! I find myself at home. There is a stretch 
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of forest-land in this Star of mine,—a place all dusky green 
with shadows, and musical with the fall of silvery waters,— 
that is my favourite haunt when I am there, for it leads me on 
and on through grasses and tangles of wild flowers to what I 
know and feel must be my own abode, where I should rest 
and sleep if sleep were needful; but this abode I never reach ; 
I am debarred from entering in, and I do not know the reason 
why. The other day, when wandering there, I met two 
maidens bearing flowers,—they stopped, regarding me with 
pleased yet doubting eyts, and one said—‘Look you, our 
lord is now returned!’ And the other sighed and answered 
—‘Nay! he is still an exile and may not stay with us.’ 
Whereupon they bent their heads, and, shrinking past me, 
disappeared. When I would have called them back I woke! 
—to find that this dull earth was once again my house of 
bondage.” 

El-R4mi heard him with patient interest. 

“TIT do not deny, Féraz,” he said slowly, “that your 
impressions are very strange——”’ 

“Very strange? Yes!’ cried Féraz. ‘But very true!” 

He paused—then on a sudden impulse came close up to his 
brother, and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“And do you mean to tell me,” he asked, “that you who 
have studied so much, and have mastered so much, yet receive 
no such impressions as those I speak of?” 

A faint flush coloured El-Rami’s olive skin. 

“Certain impressions come to me at times, of course,” he 
answered slowly.—“ And there have been certain seasons in 
my life when I have had visions of the impossible. But I 
have a coldly-tempered Orgenisalion; Féraz,—I am able to 
reason these things away.” 

“Oh, you can reason the whole world away if you choose,” 
said Féraz.—‘ For it is ngthing after all but a pinch of star- 
dust.”’ 

“Tf you can reason a thing away it does not exist,” observed 
El-Rémi drily.—‘* Reduce the world, as you say, to a pinch of 
star-dust, still the pinch of star-dust is shere—it Exists.” 
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* Some people doubt even that!” said Féraz, smiling. 

“ Well, everything can he over-done,’’ replied his brother,— 
“even the process of reasoning. We can, if we choose, 
‘reason’ ourselves into madness. There is a boundary-line to 
every science which the human intellect dare not overstep.” 

‘“Y wonder what and where is your boundary-line?” 
questioned Féraz lightly.—‘‘ Have you laid one down for 
yourself at all? Surely not !—for you are too ambitious.” 

El-Rami made no answer to this observation, but betook 
himself to his books and papers. Féraz meanwhile set the 
room in order and cleared away the breakfast,—and, these 
duties done, he quietly withdrew. Left to himself, El-Rami 
took from the centre drawer of his writing-table a medium- 
sized manuscript book which was locked, and which he 
opened by means of a small key that was attached to his 
watch-chain, and bending over the title-page he critically 
examined it. Its heading ran thus— 


THE New RELIGION 


A Reasonable Theory of Worship conformable to the Eternal 
and Unalterable Laws of Nature. 


“ The title does not cover all the ground,’ he murmured as 
he read.—‘“ And yet how am I to designate it? It is a vast 
subject, and presents different branches of treatment, and, 
after all said and done, I may have wasted my time in 
planning it. Most likely I have,—but there is no scientist 
living who would refuse to accept it. The question is, shall 
I ever finish it?—shall I ever know positively that there IS, 
without doubt, a conscious, personal Something or Some one 
after death who enters at once upon another existence? 
My new experiment will decide all—if I see the Soul of Lilith, 
all hesitation will be at an end—I shall be sure of everything 
which now seems uncertain. And then the triumph |—then 
the victory !” 

His eyes sparkled, and, dipping his pen in the ink, he 
prepared to write, but ere he did so the message which the 
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monk had left for him to read recurred with a chill warning to 
his memory,— 

“Beware the end! With Lilith’s love comes Lilith’s 
freedom.” 

He considered the words for a moment apprehensively,— 
and then a proud smile played round his mouth. 

“For a Master who has attained to some degree of wisdom, 
his intuition is strangely erroneous this time,” he muttered.— 
For if there be any dream of love in Lilith, that dream, that 
love is mine! And being mine, who shall dispute possession, — 
who shall take her from me? No one,—not even God,—for 
He does not break through the laws of Nature. And by 
those laws I have kept Lilith—and even so I will keep her 
still,” 

Satisfied with his own conclusions, he began to write, 
taking up the thread of his theory of religion where he had 
left it on the previous day. He had a brilhant and convincing 
style, and was soon deep in an elaborate and eloquent dis- 
quisition on the superior scientific reasoning contained in the 
ancient Eastern faiths, as compared with the modern scheme 
of Christianity, which limits God’s power to this world only, 
and takes no consideration of the fate of other visible and far 
more splendid spheres. 


XXITI 


HE few days immediately following the visit of the 
mysterious monk from Cyprus were quiet and uneventful 
enough. E]-R4mi led the life of a student and recluse ; Féraz, 
too, occupied himself with books and music, thinking much, 
but saying little. He had solemnly sworn never again to make 
allusion to the forbidden subject of his brother’s great experi- 
ment, and he meant to keep his vow. For, though he had in 
very truth absolutely forgotten the name “ Lilith,” he had 
not forgotten the face of her whose beauty had surprised his 
senses and dazzled his brain. She had become to him a name- 
less Wonder,—and from the sweet remembrance of her loveli- 
ness he gained a certain consolation and pleasure which he 
jealously and religiously kept to himself. He thought of her 
as a poet may think of an ideal goddess seen in a mystic 
dream,—but he never ventured to ask a question concerning 
her. And even if he had wished to do so,—even if he had 
indulged the idea of encouraging Zaroba to follow up the work 
she had begun by telling him all she could concerning the 
beautiful tranced girl, that course was now impossible. For 
Zaroba seemed stricken dumb as well as deaf,—what had 
chanced to her he could not tell,—but a mysterious silence 
possessed her ; and, though her large black eyes were sorrow- 
fully eloquent, she never uttered a word. She came and went 
on various household errands, always silently and with bent 
head,—she looked older, feebler, wearier and sadder, but not 
so much as a gesture escaped her that could be construed into 
a complaint. Once Féraz made signs to her of inquiry after 
her health and well-being—she smiled mournfully, but gave no 
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other response, and, turning away, left him hurriedly. He mused 
long and deeply upon all this,—and, though he felt sure that 
Zaroba’s strange but resolute speechlessness was his brother’s 
work, he dared not speculate too far or inquire too deeply. For 
he fully recognised El-Rami’s power,—a power so scientifically 
balanced, and used with such ternble and unerring precision, 
that there could be no opposition possible unless one were of 
equal strength and knowledge. Féraz knew he could no more 
compete with such a force than a mouse can wield a 
thunderbolt,—he therefore deemed it best to resign himself to 
his destiny and wait the course of events. 

“For,” he said within himself, “it 1s not likely one man 
should be permitted to use such strange authority over natural 
forces long,—it may be that God is trying him,—putting him 
to the proof, as it were, to find out how far he will dare to 
go,—and then—ah then !—what then? If his heart were 
dedicated to the service of God I should not fear,—but—as it 
is, I dread the end!” 

His instinct was correct in this,—for in spite of his poetic 
and fanciful temperament he had plenty of quick perception 
and he saw plainly what El-Rami himself was not very willing 
to recognise,—namely, that in all the labour of his life, so far 
as it had gone, he, El-Rami, had rather opposed himself to the 
unseen divine, than striven to incorporate himself with it. He 
preferred to believe in natural Force only; his inclination was 
to deny the possibility of anything behind that. He accepted 
the idea of Immortality to a certain extent, because natural 
Force was for ever giving him proofs of the perpetual regenera- 
tion of life—but that there was a primal source of this generat- 
ing influence,—One, great and eternal, who would demand an 
account of all lives, and an accurate summing-up of all words 
and actions,—in this, though he might assume the virtue of 
faith, Féraz very well knew he had it not. Like the greater 
majority of scientists and natural philosophers generally, 
what Self could comprehend, he accepted,—but all that 
extended beyond Self,—all that made of Self but a grain of dust 
in a vast infinitude,—all that forced the creature to prostrate 
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himself humbly before the Creator and cry out “Lord, be 
merciful to me a sinner!” this he tacitly and proudly rejected. 
For which reasons the gentle, dreamy Féraz had good cause 
to fear,—and a foreboding voice for ever whispered in his mind 
that man without God was as a world without light,—a black 
chaos of blank unfruitfulness. 

With the ensuing week the grand “reception” to which 
El-Rami and his brother had been invited by Lord Melthorpe 
came off with great éclaf. Lady Melthorpe’s “ crushes ” were 
among the most brilliant of the season, and this one was par- 
ticularly so, as it was a special function held for the entertain- 
ment of the distinguished Crown Prince of a great nation. 
True, the distinguished Crown Prince was only “timed” to 
look in a little after midnight for about ten minutes, but the 
exceeding brevity of his stay was immaterial to the fashionabl- 
throng. All that was needed was just the piquant flavour,— 
the “‘ passing ” of a Royal Presence,—to make the gathering 
socially complete. The rooms were crowded—so much so indeec: 
that it was difficult to take note of any one person in particular, 
yet, in spite of this fact, there was a very general movement of 
interest and admiration when El-Rami entered with his young 
and handsome brother beside him. Both had a look and 
manner too distinctly striking to escape observation :—their 
olive complexions, black melancholy eyes, and slim yet stately 
figures, were set off to perfection by the richness of the 
Oriental dresses they wore; and the grave composure and 
perfect dignity of their bearing offered a pleasing contrast to 
the excited pushing, waddling, and scrambling indulged in by 
the greater part of the aristocratic assemblage. Lady 
Melthorpe herself, a rather pretty woman attired in a very 
esthetic gown, and wearing her brown hair all towzled and 
arranged @ la Grecgue, in diamond bandeaux, caught sight of 
them at once, and was delighted. ,Such picturesque-looking 
creatures were really ornaments to a room, she thought with 
much interior satisfaction ; and, wreathing her face with smiles, 
she glided up to them. 

‘IT am so charmed, my dear El-Rami!” she said, holding 
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out her jewelled hand.—‘‘So charmed to see you—you so 
very seldom will come to me! And your brother! So glad! 
Why did you never tell me you hada brother? Naughty man |! 
What is your brother’s name? Féraz? Delightful !—it makes 
one think of Hafiz and Sadi and all those very charming 
Eastern people. I must find some one interesting to introduce 
to you. Will you wait here a minute—the crowd Is so thick in 
the centre of the room that really I’m afraid you will not be 
able to get through it—do wait here, and I'll bring the 
Baroness to you—don’t*you know the Baroness? Oh, she’s 
such a delightful creature—so clever at palmistry! Yes—just 
stay where you are,—I’ll come back directly !” 

And with sundry good-humoured nods her ladyship swept 
away, while Féraz glanced at his brother with an expression of 
amused inquiry. 

‘That is Lady Melthorpe ? ” he asked. 

‘That is Lady Melthorpe,” returned El-R&imi—“ our 
hostess, and Lord Melthorpe’s wife; his, ‘to have and to hold, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love, honour, and cherish till death do them 
part,’” and he smiled somewhat satirically.—‘“‘ It seems odd, 
doesn’t 1t?—I mean, such solemn words sound out of place 
sometimes. Do you like her?” 

Féraz made a slight sign in the negative. 

‘She does not speak sincerely,” he said in a low tone. 

E)]-R4mi1 laughed. 

““My dear boy, you mustn’t expect any one to be ‘sincere’ 
in society. You said you wanted to ‘see life’—very well, 
but it will never do to begin by viewing it in that way. An 
outburst of actual sincerity in this human mélée’”—and he 
glanced comprehensively over the brilliant throng—“ would 
be hike a match to a gunpowder magazine—the whole thing 
would blow up into fragngents and be dispersed to the four 
winds of heaven, leaving nothing behind but an evil odour.” 

“Better so,” said Féraz dreamily, “than that false hearts 
should be mistaken for true.” 

El-Rami looked at him wistfully ;—what a beautiful youth 
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he really was, with all that glow of thought and feeling in his 
dark eyes! How different was his aspect from that of the 
jaded, cynical, vice-worn young men of fashion, some of 
whom were pushing their way past at that moment,—men in 
the twenties who had the air of being well on in the forties, 
and badly preserved at that—wretched, pallid, languid, 
exhausted creatures who had thrown away the splendid 
jewel of their youth in a couple of years’ stupid dissipation 
and folly. At that moment Lord Melthorpe, smiling and 
cordial, came up to them and shook hands warmly, and 
then introduced with a few pleasant words a gentleman who 
had accompanied him as,—‘‘ Roy Ainsworth, the famous 
artist, you know!” 

“Oh, not at all!’ drawled the individual thus described, 
with a searching glance at the two brothers from under his 
drowsy eyelids.—" Not famous by any means—not yet. Only 
trying to be. You've got to paint something startling and 
shocking nowadays before you are considered ‘famous’ ;— 
and even then, when you've outraged all the proprieties, you 
must give a banquet, or take a big house and hold receptions, 
or have an electrically-lit-up skeleton in your studio, or some- 
thing of that sort, to keep the public attention fixed upon you. 
It’s such a restless age.” 

E]-Rami smiled gravely. 

‘The feverish outburst of an unnatural vitality immediately 
preceding dissolution,” he observed. 

‘‘Ah!—you think that? Well—it may be,—I’m sure I 
hope itis. I, personally, should be charmed to believe in the 
rapidly-approaching end of the world. We really need a 
change of planet as much as certain invalids require a change 
of air. Your brother, however ’”’—and here he flashed a keen 
glance at Féraz—" seems already to belong to quite a different 
sphere.” 

Féraz looked up with a pleased yet startled expression. 

“* Yes,—but how did you know it?” he asked. 

It was now the artist’s turn to be embarrassed. He had 
used the words “different sphere” merely as a figure of 
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speech, whereas this intelligent-looking young fellow evidently 
took the phrase in a literal sense. It was very odd !—and 
he hesitated what to answer, so E]-Rami came to the rescue. 

“Mr. Ainsworth only means that you do not look quite 
like other people, Féraz, that’s all. Poets and musicians 
often carry their own distinctive mark.” 

“Ts he a poet?” inquired Lord Melthorpe with interest.— 
‘And has he published anything P” 

El-Rami laughed good-bumouredly. 

“Not he! My dear Lord Melthorpe, we are not all called 
upon to give the world our blood and brain and nerve and 
spirit. Some few reserve their strength for higher latitudes. 
To give greedy humanity everything of one’s self is rather too 
prodigal an expenditure.” 

“T agree with you,” said a chill yet sweet voice close to 
them.—‘“ It was Christ’s way of work,—and quite too unwise 
an example for any of us to follow.” 

Lord Melthorpe and Mr. Ainsworth turned quickly to 
make way for the speaker,—a slight fair woman, with a 
delicate thoughtful face full of light, languor, and scorn, who, 
clad in snowy draperies adorned here and there with the 
cold sparkle of diamonds, drew near them at the moment. 
El-R&ami and his brother both noted her with interest,—she 
was so different from the other women present. 

“Tam delighted to see you!” said Lord Melthorpe as he 
held out his hand in greeting.—'‘ It 1s so seldom we have the 
honour! Mr. Ainsworth you already know,—let me intro- 
duce my Oriental friends here,—El-Rami Zaranos and his 
brother Féraz Zaranos,— Madame Irene Vassilius—you must 
have heard of her very often.” 

El-R4mi had indeed heard of her,—she was an authoress 
of high repute, noted for her brilliant satirical pen, her 
contempt of press criticism; and her influence over, and 
utter indifference to, all men. Therefore he regarded her 
now with a certain pardonable curiosity as he made her his 
profoundest salutation, while she returned his look with equal 
interest, 
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“It is you who said that we must not give ourselves wholly 
away to the needs of humanity, is it not?” she said, letting 
her calm eyes dwell upon him with a dreamy yet searching 
scrutiny. 

“T certainly did say so, Madame,” replied El-R&mi.—* It 
is a waste of life,—and humanity is always ungrateful.” 

“You have proved it? But perhaps you have not tried to 
deserve its gratitude.” 

This was rather a home-thrust, and El-RAami was surprised 
and vaguely annoyed at its truth. Irene Vassilius still stood 
quietly observing him,—then she turned to Roy Ainsworth. 

“There is the type you want for your picture,” she said, 
indicating Féraz by a slight gesture.—‘‘ That boy, depicted in 
the clutches of your Phryne, would make angels weep.” 

“If { could make you weep I should have achieved some- 
thing like success,” replied the painter, his sleepy eyes 
dilating with a passion he could not wholly conceal.— But 
icebergs neither smile nor shed tears,—and intellectual women 
are impervious to emotion.” 

“That is a mistaken idea,—one of the narrow notions 
common to men,” she answered, waving her fan idly to and 
fro.—‘‘ You remind me of the querulous Edward Fitzgerald, 
who wrote that he was glad Mrs. Barrett Browning was dead, 
because there would be no more Aurora Leighs. He con- 
descended to say she was a ‘woman of Genius,’ but what 
was the use of it? ‘She and her Sex,’ he said, ‘would be 
better minding the Kitchen and their Children.’ He and Aas 
Sex always consider the terrible possibilities to themselves of 
a badly-cooked dinner and a baby’s screams. His notion about 
the limitation of woman’s sphere is man’s notion generally.” 

“It is not mine,” said Lord Melthorpe.—‘I think women 
are cleverer than men.” 

“Ah, you are wot a reviewer !”’daughed Madame Vassilius— 
**so you can a/ford to be generous, But as a rule men detest 
clever wom), simply because they are jealous of them.” 

“They jhave cause to be jealous of you,” said Roy 
Ainsworthj—“ You sv~iced in everything you touch,” 
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“Success is easy,” she replied indifferently,—‘ Resolve 
upon it, and carry out that resolve—and the thing is done.” 

El-RAmi looked at her with new interest. 

‘‘Madame, you have a strong will!” he observed.— But 
permit me to say that all your sex are not like yourself, 
beautiful, gifted, and resolute at one and the same time. The 
majority of women are deplorably unintelligent and unin- 
teresting.” 

“That is precisely how I find the majonty of men!” 
declared Irene Vassilius, with that little soft laugh of hers 
which was so sweet, yet so full of irony.—‘‘ You see, we view 
things from different standpoints. Morcover, the deplorably 
unintelligent and uninteresting women are the very ones you 
men elect to marry, and make the mothers of the nation. It is 
the way of masculine wisdom,—so full of careful forethought 
and admirable calculation!” She laughed again, and con- 
tinued—“ Lord Melthorpe tells me you are a_ seer,—an 
Eastern prophet arisen in these dull modern days—now will 
you solve mea riddle that Iam unable to guess,—myself >— 
and tell me if you can, who am I and what am I?” 

“ Madame,” replied El-Rami bowing profoundly, “I cannot 
in One moment unravel so complex an enigma.” 

She smiled, not ill pleased, and met his dark, fiery, 
penetrating glance unreservedly,—then, drawing off her long 
loose glove, she held out her small beautifully-shaped white 
hand. 

‘Try me,” she said lightly, “for if there is any truth in 
‘brain-waves ’ or reflexes of the mind the touch of my fingers 
ought to send electric meanings through you. I am generally 
judged as of a frivolous disposition because I am small in 
stature, slight in build, and have curly hair—all proofs positive, 
according to the majority, of latent foolishness. Colossal 
women, however, are alwayse astonishingly stupid, and fat 
women lethargic—but a mountain of good flesh is always more 
attractive to man than any amount of intellectual perception. 
Oh, I am not posing as one of the ‘misunderstood’ ; not at 
all—I simply wish you to look well at me first and take in my 
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‘frivolous’ appearance thoroughly, before being misled by the 
messages of my hand.” 

El-R4mi obeyed her in so far that he fixed his eyes upon 
her more searchingly than before,—a little knot of fashionable 
loungers had stopped to listen, and now watched her face 
with equal curiosity. No rush of embarrassed colour tinged 
the cool fairness of her cheeks—her expression was one of 
quiet, half-smiling indifference—her attitude full of perfect 
self-possession. 

“‘No one who looks at your eyes can call you frivolous 
Madame,” said El]-RAmi at last.—‘ And no one who observes 
the lines of your mouth and chin could suspect you of latent 
foolishness. Your physiognomy must have been judged by 
the merest surface-observers. As for stature, we are aware that 
goes for naught,—most of the heroes and heroines of history 
have been small and slightin build. I will now, if you permit 
me, take your hand.” 

She laid it at once in his extended palm,—and he slowly 
closed his own fingers tightly over it. In acouple of minutes, 
his face expressed nothing but astonishment. 

‘‘Is it possible?” he muttered—‘ can I believe "he 
broke off hurriedly, interrupted by a chorus of voices exclaim- 
ing— Oh, what is it >—do tell us!” and so forth. 

‘May I speak, Madame?” he inquired, bending towards 
Irene, with something of reverence. 

She smiled assent. 

‘If I am surprised,” he then said slowly, “ it is scarcely to 
be wondered at, for it is the first time I have ever chanced 
across the path of a woman whose life was so perfectly ideal. 
Madame, to you I must address the words of Hamlet—‘ pure 
as ice, chaste as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ Such 
an existence as yours, stainless, lofty, active, hopeful, patient, 
and independent, is a reproach ‘to men, and few will love you 
for being so superior. Those who do love you, will probably 
love in vain,—for the completion of your existence is not here 
—but elsewhere.” 

Her soft eyes dilated wonderingly,—the people immediately 
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around her stared vaguely at El-Rami’s dark impenetrable 
face. 

“Then shall I be alone all my life as I am now?” she 
asked, as he released her hand. 

“Are you sure you are alone?” he said with a grave smile. 
—‘ Are there not more companions in the poet’s so-called 
solitude than in the crowded haunts of men?” 

She met his earnest glance, and her own face grew radiant 
with a certain sweet animation that made it very lovely. 

“You are right,” she 1eplied simply—‘'I see you under- 
stand.” 

Then, with a graceful salutation, she prepared to move 
away—Roy Ainsworth pressed up close to her. 

‘Are you satisfied with your fortune, Madame Vassilius ? ” 
he asked rather querulously. 

“Indeed I am,” she answered. ‘ Why should I not be?”’ 

“If loneliness is a part of it,” he said audaciously, “I 
suppose you will never marry ?” 

“IT suppose not,” she said with a ripple of laughter in her 
voice.—‘‘ I fear I should never be able to acknowledge a man 
my superior! ” 

She left him then, and he stood for a moment looking after 
her with a vexed air,—then he turned anew towards El-R4&mi, 
who was just exchanging greetings with Sir Frederick 
Vaughan. This latter young man appeared highly em- 
barrassed and nervous, and seemed anxious to unburden 
himself of something which apparently was difficult to utter. 
He stared at Féraz, pulled the ends of his long moustache, 
and made scrappy remarks on nothing in particular, while 
El-Rami observed him with amused intentness. 

“T say, do you remember the night we saw the new 
Hamlet?” he blurted out at last.—“ You know—I haven't 
seen you since s 

‘“‘T remember most perfectly,” said El]-RAami composedly— 
“* To be or not to be’ was the question then with you, as 
well as with Hamlet—but I suppose it is all happily decided 
now as ‘to be.’” 
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‘What is decided?” stammered Sir Frederick—“ I mean, 
how do you know everything is decided, eh?” 

‘When is your marriage to take place?” asked El-R4mi. 

Vaughan almost jumped. 

‘By Jove !—you are an uncanny fellow!” he exclaimed.— 
“ However, as it happens, you are right. I’m engaged to 
Miss Chester.” 

‘It 1s no surprise to me, but pray allow me to congratulate 
you!” and El-Rami smiled.—‘‘ You have lost no time about 
it, I must say! It is only a fortrfight since you first saw the 
lady at the theatre. Well !—confess me a true prophet!” 

Sir Frederick looked uncomfortable, and was about to enter 
into an argument concerning the pros and cons of prophetic 
insight, when Lady Melthorpe suddenly emerged from the 
circling whirlpool of her fashionable guests and sailed towards 
them with a swan-like grace and languor. 

“TI cannot find the dear Baroness,” she said plaintively. 
“She is so much in demand! Do you know, my dear 
El-Rami, she is really almost as wonderful as you are! Not 
quite—oh, not quite, but nearly! She can tell you all your 
past and future by the lines of your hand, in the most 
astonishing manner! Can you do that also?” 

El-Rami laughed. 

“It is a gipsy’s trick,” he said,—‘‘and the dond-fide gipsies 
who practise it in country lanes for the satisfaction of servant 
girls get arrested by the police for ‘fortune-telling.’ The 
gipsies of the London drawing-rooms escape scot-free.” 

“Oh, you are severe!’ said Lady Melthorpe, shaking her 
finger at him with an attempt at archness—* You are really 
very severe! You must not be hard on our little amusements, 
—you know, in this age, we are all so very much interested in 
the supernatural !” 

El-R4mi grew paler, and a s¥ght shudder shook his frame. 
The supernatural! How lightly people talked of that awful 
Something, that hke a formless Shadow waits behind thé 
portals of the grave!—that Something that evinced itself, 
suggested itself, nay, almost declared itself, in spite of his own 
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doubts, in the momentary contact of a hand with his own, as 
in the case of Irene Vassilius. For in that contact he had 
received a faint, yet decided thrill through his nerves—a pecu- 
liar sensation which he recognised as a warning of something 
spiritually above himself,—and this had compelled him to 
speak of an ‘‘ elsewhere ” for her, though for himself he persisted 
in nourishing the doubt that an “elsewhere” existed. Roy 
Ainsworth, the artist, observing hiin closely, noted how stern 
and almost melancholy was the expression of his handsome 
dark face,—then glancing from him to his brother, was surprised 
at the marked difference between the two. The frank, open, 
beautiful teatures of Féraz seemed to invite confidence, and, 
acting on the suggestion made to him by Madame Vassilius, he 
spoke abruptly. 

“T wish you would sit to me,” he said. 

‘Sit to you? Fora picture, do you mean?” and Feéraz 
looked delighted yet amazed. 

“Yes, You have just the face I want. Are you in town? 
—can you spare the time?” 

“YT am always with my brother ’’—began Féraz hesitat- 
ingly. 

El-RAmi heard him, and smiled rather sadly. 

‘“Féraz is his own master,” he said gently, ‘‘and his time is 
quite at his own disposal.” 

‘Then come and let us talk it over,” said Ainsworth, taking 
Féraz by the arm. “TJ’ll pilot you through this crowd, and 
we'll make for some quiet corner where we can sit down. Come 
along !”’ 

Out of old habit Féraz glanced at his brother for permission, 
but El-R4mi’s head was turned away; he was talking to Lord 
Melthorpe. So through the bnilliant throng of fashionable men 
and women, many of whom turned to stare at himas he passed, 
Féraz went, half eager, half reluctant, his large fawn-like eyes 
flashing an innocent wonderment on the scene around him,— 
a scene different from everything to which he had _ been 
accustomed. He was uncomfortably conscious that there was 
something false and even deadly beneath all this glitter and 
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show,—but his senses were dazzled for the moment, though 
the poet-soul of him instinctively recoiled from the noise and 
glare and restless movement of the crowd. It was his first 
entry into so-called “society” ;—and, though attracted and 
interested, he was also somewhat startled and abashed—for he 
felt instinctively that he was thrown upon his own resources,— 
that, for the present at any rate, his brother’s will no longer 
influenced him, and with the sudden sense of liberty came the 
sudden sense of fear. 


XX1LV 


OWARDS midnight the expected Royal Personage came 

and went; fatigued but always amiable, he shed the 
sunshine of his stereotyped smile on Lady Melthorpe’s ‘‘ crush” 
—shook hands with his host and hostess, nodded blandly to a 
few stray acquaintances, and went through all the dreary duties 
of social boredom heroically, though he was pining for his bed 
more wearily than any work-worn digger of the soil. He made 
his way out more quickly than he came in, and with his departure 
a great many of the more “snobbish” among the fashionable 
set disappeared also, leaving the rooms freer and cooler for 
their absence. People talked less loudly and assertively,— 
little groups began to gather in corners and exchange friendly 
chit-chat,—men who had been standing all the evening found 
space to sit down beside their favoured fair ones, and indulge 
themselves in talking a little pleasant nonsense,—even the 
hostess herself was at last permitted to occupy an arm-chair 
and take a few moments’ rest. Some of the guests had wandered 
into the music-saloon, a quaintly-decorated oak-panelled apart- 
ment which opened out from the largest drawing-room. A 
string band had played there till Royalty had come and gone, 
but now “sweet harmony” no longer “wagged her silver 
tongue,” for the musicians were at supper. The grand piano 
was open, and Madame Vassilius stood near it, idly touching the 
ivory keys now and then with her small white, sensitive-looking 
fingers. Close beside her, comfortably ensconced in a round 
deep chair, sat a very stout old lady with a curiously large hairy 
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face and a beaming expression of eye, who appeared to have 
got into her pink silk gown by some cruelly unnatural means, 
so tightly was she laced, and so much did she seem in danger 
of bursting. She perspired profusely and smiled perpetually, 
and frequently stroked the end of her very pronounced 
moustache with quite a mannish air. This was the individual 
for whom Lady Melthorpe had been searching,—the Baroness 
von Denkwald, noted for her skill in palmistry. 

‘ Ach! it is warm!” she said in her strong German accent, 
giving an observant and approving glat.ce at Irene’s white-draped 
form.—‘' You are ze one womans zat is goot to look at. A 
peach mit ice-cream,—dot is yourself.” 

Irene smiled pensively, but made no answer. 

The Baroness looked at her again, and fanned herself 
rapidly. 

‘“‘It is sometings bad mit you?” she asked at last.—‘ You 
look sorrowful? Zat Eastern mans—he say tings disagreeable ? 
You should pelieve me,—I have told you of your hand—ach! 
what a fortune !—splendid !—fame,—money, title.—a grand 
marriage 7 

Irene lifted her little hand from the keyboard of the piano, 
and looked curiously at the lines in her pretty palm. 

“Dear Baroness, there must be some mistake,” she said 
slowly.—‘‘ I was a lonely child,—and some people say that as 
you begin, so will youend. I shall never marry—I am a lonely 
woman, and it will always be so.” 

“ Always, always—not at all!” and the Baroness shook her 
large head obstinately. ‘You will marry; and Gott in 
Himmel save you from a husband such as mine! He is dead 
—oh yes—a goot ting ;—he is petter off—andso am I. Moch 
petter !” 

And she laughed, the rise and fall of her ample neck causing 
quite a cracking sound in the silk of her bodice. 

Madame Vassilius smiled again,—and then again grew 
serious. She was thinking of the “elsewhere” that El-RAmi 
had spoken of,—she had noticed that all he said had seemed 
to be uttered involuntarily,—and that he had hesitated strangely 
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before using the word “elsewhere.” She longed to ask him 
one or two more questions,—and scarcely had the wish formed 
itself in her mind, than she saw him advancing from the 
drawing-room, in company with Lord Melthorpe, Sir Frederick 
Vaughan, and the pretty frivolous Idina Chester, who, regard- 
less of all that poets write concerning the unadorned simplicity 
of youth, had decked herself, American fashion, with diamonds 
enough for a dowager. 

‘* It’s too lovely!” the young lady was saying as she entered.— 
“T think, Mr. El-R4mi, gou have made me out a most charming 
creature! ‘* Unemotional, harmless, and innocently worldly ” 
—that was it, wasn’t it? Well now, I think that’s splendid! 
I had an idea you were going to find out something horrid 
about me;—I’m so glad I’m harmless! Yow’re sure I’m 
harmless ?” 

“ Quite sure!” said El-Rami with a slight smile. ‘ And there 
you possess a great superiority over most women.” 

And he stepped forward in obedience to Lady Melthorpe’s 
signal, to be introduced to the “ dear” Baroness, whose shrewd 
little eyes dwelt upon him curiously. 

“Do you believe in palmistry?” she asked him, after the 
ordinary greetings were exchanged. 

“Ym afraid not,” he answered politely—“ though I am 
acquainted with the rules of the art as practised in the East, 
and I: know that many odd coincidences do occur. But,—as 
an example—take my hand—I am sure you can make nothing 
of it.” 

He held out his open palm for her inspection—she bent over 
it, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. There were none 
of the usual innumerable little criss-cross lines upon it— 
nothing, in fact, but two deep dents from left to right, and one 
well-marked line running from the wrist to the centre. 

‘Tt is unnatural!” cried the Baroness in amazement.—“ It 
is a malfcrmation! There is no hand like it !” 

‘I believe not,’ answered El-R&mi composedly.—“ As I told 
you, you can learn nothing from it—and yet my life has not 
been without its adventures. This hand of mine is my 
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excuse for not accepting palmistry as an absolutely proved 
science.” 

“Must everything be ‘proved’ for you?” asked Irene 
Vassilius suddenly. 

** Assuredly, Madame!” 

“Then have you ‘ proved ’ the elsewhere of which you spoke 
to me?” 

El-Rami flushed a little,—then paled again. 

‘** Madame, the message of your inner spirit, as conveyed first 
through the electric medium of your‘brain, and then through 
the magnetism of your touch, told me of an ‘elsewhere.’ I 
may not personally or positively know of any ‘ elsewhere,’ than 
this present state of being,—but your interior Self expects an 
‘elsewhere,'-—apparently knows of it better than I do, and 
conveys that impression and knowledge to me, apart from any 
consideration as to whether I may be fitted to understand or 
receive it.” 

These words were heard with evident astonishment by the 
little group of people who stood by, listening. 

“ Dear me! How ve—ry cunous!”’ murmured Lady Mel- 
thorpe.—‘“‘And we have always looked upon dear Madame 
Vassilius as quite a free-thinker,”—here she smiled apologeti- 
cally, as Irene lifted her serious eyes and looked at her steadily 
—‘T mean, as regards the next world and all those interesting 
subjects. In some of her books, for instance, she is terribly 
severe on the clergy.” 

“ Not more so than many of them deserve, I am sure,” said 
E}-R4mi with sudden heat and asperity.—‘‘ It was not Christ’s 
intention, I believe, that the preachers of His Gospel should 
dnnk and hunt, and make love to their neighbours’ wives ad 
‘thitum, which is what a great many of them do. The lives 
of the clergy nowadays offer very few worthy examples to the 
laity.” 

Lady Melthorpe coughed delicately and warningly. She did 
not like plain speaking,—she had a “pet clergyman” of her 
own,—moreover, she had been bred up in the provinces 
among “county” folk, some of whom still believe that at one 
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period of the world’s history “‘God” was always wanting the 
blood of bulls and goats to smell “as a sweet savour in His 
nostrils.” She herself preferred to believe in the possibility of 
the Deity’s having “ nostrils,” rather than take the trouble to 
consider the effect of His majestic Thought as evinced in the 
supremely perfect order of the planets and solar systems. 

El-R&mi, however, went on regardlessly. 

“¥Free-thinkers,” he said, “are for the most part truth- 
seekers. If everybody gave way to the foolish credulity 
attained to by the belieVers in the ‘ Mahatmas’ for instance, 
what an idiotic condition the world would be in! We want 
free-thinkers,—as many as we can get,—to help us to dis- 
tinguish between the false and the true. We want to separate 
the Actual from the Seeming in our lives,—and there is so 
much Seeming and so little Actual that the process is difficult.” 

‘Why, dat is nonsense!” said the Baroness von Denkwald. 
“Mit a Fact, zere is no mistake—you prove him. See!” 
and she took up a silver penholder from the table near her.— 
“ Here is a pen,—mit ink it is used to write—zere is what you 
call ze Actual.” 

E]-R4mi smiled. 

“ Believe me, my dear Madame, it is only a pen so long as 
you elect to view it in that light. Allow me!”—and he took 
it from her hand, fixing his eyes upon her the while. “ Will 
you place the tips of your fingers—the fingers of the left hand 
—yes—so!on my wrist? Thank you!”—this, as she obeyed 
with a rather vague smile on her big fat face.-—‘* Now you will 
let me have the satisfaction of offering you this spray of lilies— 
the first of the season,” and he gravely extended the silver pen- 
holder.—‘‘ Is not the odour delicious ? ” 

‘Ach! it is heavenly!” and the Baroness smelt at the pen- 
holder with an inimitable expression of delight. Everybody 
began to laugh—El-Rami,silenced them by a look. 

‘‘ Madame you are under some delusion,” he said quietly.— 
‘You have no lilies in your hand, only a penholder.” 

She laughed. 

“You are very funny!” she said—‘bat I shall not be 
deceived. I shall wear my lilies.” 
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And she endeavoured to fasten the penholder in the front of 
her bodice,— when suddenly El-R4mi drew his hand away from 
hers. A startled expression passed over her face, but in a 
minute or two she recovered her equanimity and twirled the 
penholder placidly between her fingers. 

“Zere is what you call ze Actual,” she said, taking up the 
conversation where it had previously been interrupted.—" A 
penholder is alwavs a penholder—you can make nothing more 
of it.” 

But here she was surrounded by the excited onlookers—a 
flood of explanations poured upon her, as to how she had taken 
that same penholder for a spray of lilies, and so forth, till the 
old lady grew quite hot and angry. 

“T shall not pelieve you !” she said indignantly.—“ It is im- 
possible. You haf a joke—but I do not see it. Irene ’’—and 
she looked appealingly to Madame Vassilius, who had witnessed 
the whole scene—“ it is not true, is it ?”’ 

“Yes, dear Baroness, it is true,” said Irene soothingly.— 
“But it is a nothing after all, Your eyes were deceived for 
the moment—and Mr. El-Rami has shown us very cleverly, by 
scientific exposition, how the human sight can be deluded—he 
conveyed an impression of lilies to your brain, and you saw 
lilies accordingly. I quite understand,—it is only through the 
brain that we receive any sense of sight. The thing is easy of 
comprehension, though it seems wonderful.” 

“It is devilry !”’ said the Baroness solemnly, getting up and 
shaking out her voluminous pink train with a wrathful gesture. 

‘“*No, Madame,” said El-Ra4mi earnestly, with a glance at her 
which somehow had the effect of quieting her ruffled feelings. 
“It is merely science. Science was looked upon as ‘devilry’ 
in ancient times,—but we in our generation are more liberal- 
minded.” 

‘But what shall it lead to, all zis science?”’ demanded the 
Baroness, still with some irritation. —I see not any use in it. 
If one deceive ze eye so quickly, it is only to make peoples 
angry to find demselves such fools!” 

“Ah, my dear lady, if we could all know to what extent 
exactly we could be fooled,—not only as regards our sight, but 
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our other senses and passions, we should be wiser and more 
capable of self-government than we are. Every step that helps 
us to the attainment of such knowledge is worth the taking.” 

“And you have taken so many of those steps,” said Irene 
Vassilius, “that I suppose it would be difficult to deceive 
you?” 

“YT am only human, Madame,” returned El-R&mi, with a 
faint touch of bitterness in his tone, “and therefore I am 
capable of being led astray by my own emotions as others 
are.” ® 

*‘ Are we not getting too analytical?” asked Lord Melthorpe 
cheerily. ‘Here is Miss Chester wanting to know where your 
brother Féraz is. She only caught a glimpse of him in the 
distance,—and she would like to make his closer acquaint- 
ance.” 

“He went with Mr. Ainsworth,” began El-R4mi. 

““Yes—-I saw them together in the conservatory,” said Lady 
Melthorpe. ‘They were deep in conversation—but it is time 
they gave us a little of their company—I’ll go and fetch them 
here.” 

She went, but almost immediately returned, followed by the 
two individuals in question. Féraz looked a little flushed and 
excited,—Roy Ainsworth calm and nonchalant as usual. 

‘‘T’ve asked your brother to come and sit to me to-morrow,” 
the latter said, addressing himself at once to El-Rami. “ He is 
quite willing to oblige me,—and I presume you have no 
objection P” 

“Not the least in the world!” responded El-R&mi with 
apparent readiness, though the keen observer might have 
detected a slight ring of satirical coldness in his tone. 

“He is a curious fellow,” continued Roy, looking at Féraz 
where he stood, going through the formality of an introduction 
to Miss Chester, whose bold bright eyes rested upon him in 
frank and undisguised admiration. ‘“ He seems to know nothing 
of life.” 

‘““What do you call ‘life’?” demanded El-Rami, with harsh 
abruptness. 
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“Why, life as we men live it, of course,” answered Roy, 
complacently. 

‘<< Life ,as we men live it!’” echoed El-Rami. ‘ By Heaven, 
there is nothing viler under the sun than life lived so! The 
very beasts have a more decent and self-respecting mode of 
behaviour,—and the everyday existence of an ordinary ‘man 
about town’ is low and contemptible as compared with that of 
an honest-hearted dog!” 

Ainsworth lifted his languid eyes with a stare of amazement ; 
—Irene Vassilius smiled. : 

“T agree with you!” she said softly. 

“Oh, of course!” murmured Roy sarcastically—“ Madame 
Vassilius agrees with everything that points to, or suggests, the 
utter worthlessness of Man!” 

Her eyes flashed. 

‘Believe me,” she said, with some passion, “I would give 
worlds to be able to honour and revere men,—and there are 
some whom I sincerely respect and admire,—but I frankly 
admit that the majority of them awaken nothing in me but the 
sentiment of contempt. I regret it, but I cannot help it.” 

“You want men to be gods,” said Ainsworth, regarding her 
with an indulgent smile; “and when they can’t succeed, poor 
wretches, you are hard on them. You are a born goddess, and 
to you it comes quite naturally to occupy a throne on Mount 
Olympus, and gaze with placid indifference on all below,—but 
to others the process is difficult. For example, I am a groveller. 
I grovel round the base of the mountain and rather like it. A 
valley is warmer than a summit, always.” 

A faint sea-shell pink flush crept over Irene’s cheeks, but she 
made no reply. She was watching Féraz, round whom a bevy 
of pretty women were congregated, like nineteenth-century 
nymphs round a new Eastern Apollo. He looked a little 
embarrassed, yet his very diffidence had an indefinable grace and 
attraction about it which was quite novel and charming to the 
jaded fashionable fair ones who for the moment made him their 
chief object of attention. They were pressing him to give them 
some music, and he hesitated, not out of any shyness to perform, 
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but simply from a sense of wonder as to how such a spiritual, 
impersonal, and divine thing as Music could be made to assert 
itself in the midst of so much evident frivolity. He looked 
appealingly at his brother,—but El-RAmi regarded him not. 
He understood this mute avoidance of his eyes,—he was thrown 
upon himself to do exactly as he chose,—and his sense of pride 
stimulated him to action. Breaking from the ring of his fair 
admirers, he advanced towards the piano. 

‘I will play a simple prelude,” he said, “and, if you like it, 
you shall hear more.” 

There was an immediate silence. Irene Vassilius moved a 
little apart and sat on a low divan, her hands clasped idly in 
her lap ;—near her stood Lord Melthorpe, Roy Ainsworth, and 
El-RAami ;—Sir Frederick Vaughan and his fiancée, Idina 
Chester, occupied what is known as a “flirtation chair” 
together; several guests flocked in from the drawing-rooms, 
so that the salon was comparatively well filled. Féraz poised 
his delicate and supple hands on the keyboard,—and then— 
why, what then? Nothing !—only music !—music divinely pure 
and sweet as a lark’s song,—music that spoke of things as yet 
undeclared in mortal language,—of the mystery of an angel’s 
tears—of the joy of a rose in bloom,—of the midsummer dreams 
of a lily enfolded within its green leaf-pavilion,—of the love- 
messages carried by silver beams from bridegroom-stars to 
bride-satellites,—_of a hundred delicate and wordless marvels 
the music talked eloquently in rounded and mystic tone. And 
gradually, but invincibly, upon all those who listened, there 
fell the dreamy nameless spell of perfect harmony,—they did 
not understand, they could not grasp the far-off heavenly 
meanings which the sounds conveyed, but they knew and felt 
such music was not earthly. The quest of gold, or thirst of 
fame, had nothing to do with such composition—it was above 
and beyond all that. When the delicious melody ceased, 
It seemed to leave an emptiness in the air,—an aching regret in 
the minds of the audience ; it had fallen like dew on arid soil, 
and there were tears in many eyes, and passionate emotions 
stirring many hearts, as Féraz pressed his finger-tips with 
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a velvetdike softness on the closing chord. Then came a 
burst of excited applause which rather startled him from his 
dreams. He looked round with a famt smile of wonderment, 
and this time chanced to meet his brother’s gaze earnestly fixed 
upon him. Then an idea seemed to occur to him, and, playing 
a few soft notes by way of introduction, he said aloud, almost 
as though he were talking to himself— 

‘There are in the world’s history a few old legends and 
stories, which, whether they are related in prose or rhyme, 
seem to set themselves involuntarily to music. I will tell you 
one now, if you care to hear it,—the Story of the Priest 
Philemon.” 

There was a murmur of delight and expectation, followed by 
profound silence as before. 

Féraz lifted his eyes,—bright stag-like eyes, now flashing with 
warmth and inspiration,—and, pressing the piano pedals, he 
played a few slow solemn chords like the opening bars of a 
church chant; then, in a soft, rich, perfectly modulated voice, 


he began. 
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. ONG, long ago, in a far-away province of the Eastern 

world, there was once a priest named Philemon. Early 
and late he toiled to acquire wisdom—early and late he prayed 
and meditated on things divine and unattainable. To the 
Great Unknown his aspirations turned ; with all the ardour of 
his soul he sought to penetrate behind the mystic veil of the 
supreme centre of creation; and the joys and sorrows, hopes 
and labours of mortal existence seemed to him but worthless 
and contemptible trifles when compared with the eternal marvels 
of the incomprehensible Hereafter, on which, in solitude, he 
loved to dream and ponder.” 

Here Féraz paused,—and, touching the keys of the piano 
with a caressing lightness, played a soft minor melody, which, 
like a silver thread of sound, accompanied his next words. 

‘And so, by gradual and almost imperceptible degrees, the 
wise priest Philemon forgot the world ;—forgot men, and women, 
and little children,—forgot the blueness of the skies, the verdure 
of the fields,—forgot the grace of daisies growing in the grass, 
—forgot the music of sweet birds singing in the boughs,—forgot 
indeed everything, except—himself !—and his prayers, and his 
wisdom, and his burning desire to approach more closely every 
hour to that wondrous goal of the Divine from whence all life 
doth come, and to which all life must, in due time, return.” 

Here the musical accompaniment changed to a plaintive 
tenderness. 

“ But, by and by, news of the wise priest Philemon began to 
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spread in the town near where he had his habitatton,—ana 
people spoke of his fastings and his watchings with awe and 
wonder, with hope and fear,—until at last there came a day 
when a great crowd of the sick and sorrowful and oppressed 
surrounded his abode, and called upon him to pray for them, 
and give them comfort. 

“* Bestow upon us some of the Divine consolation!’ they 
cried, kneeling in the dust and weeping as they spoke—‘ for we 
are weary and worn with labour,—we suffer with harsh wounds 
of the heart and spirit,—many of us have lost all that makes 
life dear. Pity us, O thou wise servant of the Supreme—and 
tell us out of thy stores of heavenly wisdom whether we shall 
ever regain the loves that we have lost!’ 

‘Then the priest Philemon rose up in haste and wrath, and 
going out before them said— 

““* Depart from me, ye accursed crew of wicked worldlings ! 
Why have ye sought me out, and what have I to do with your 
petty miseries? Lo, ye have brought the evils of which ye com- 
piain upon yourselves, and justice demands that ye should 
suffer. Ask not from me one word of pity—seek not from 
me any sympathy for sin. I have severed myself from 
ye all, to escape pollution,—my life belongs to God, not to 
Humanity !’ 

‘‘ And the people hearing him were wroth, and went their way 
homewards, sore at heart, and all uncomforted. And Philemen 
the priest, fearing lest they might seek him out again, departed 
from that place for ever, and made for himself a hut in the 
deep thickness of the forest where never a human foot was 
found to wander save his own. Here in the silence and deep 
solitude he resolved to work and pray, keeping his heart and 
spirit sanctified from every soiling touch of nature that could 
separate his thoughts from the Divine.” 

Again the music changed, this time to a dulcet rippling 
passage of notes like the flowing of a mountain stream,—and 
Féraz continued,— 

“One morning, as, lost in a rapture of holy meditation, 
be prayed his daily prayer, a small bird perched upon his 
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window-sill, and began to sing. Nota loud song, but a sweet 
song—full of the utmost tenderness and playful warbling,—a 
song born ou. of the leaves and grasses and gentle winds 
of heaven,—as delicate a tune as ever small bird sang. The 
priest Philemon listened, and his mind wandered. The bird’s 
singing was sweet ; oh, so sweet, that it recalled to him many 
things he had imagined long ago forgotten,—almost he heard 
his mother’s voice again,—and the blithe and gracious days of 
his early youth suggested themselves to his memory like the 
lovely fragments of a pyvem once familiar, but now scarce 
remembered. Presently the bird flew away, and the priest 
Philemon awoke as from a dream,—his prayer had been 
interrupted ; his thoughts had been drawn down to earth 
from heaven, all through the twittering of a foolish feathered 
thing not worth a farthing! Angry with himself, he spent 
the day in penitence,—and on the following morning betook 
himself to his devotions with more than his usual ardour. 
Stretched on his prayer-mat he lay entranced; when suddenly 
a low sweet trill of sound broke gently through the silence, 
—the innocent twittering voice of the little bird once 
more aroused him,—first to a sense of wonder, then of wrath. 
Starting up impatiently he looked about him, and saw the bird 
quite close, within his reach,—it had flown inside his hut, and 
now hopped lightly over the floor towards him, its bright eyes 
full of fearless confidence, its pretty wings still quivering with 
the fervour of its song. Then the pnest Philemon seized a 
heavy oaken staff, and slew it where it stood with one remorse- 
less blow, and flung the little heap of ruffled feathers out into 
the woodland, saying fiercely— 

“¢Thou, at least, shalt never more disturb my prayers!’ 

‘‘ And, even as he thus spoke, a great light shone forth sud- 
denly, more dazzling than the brightness of the day, and lo! an 
Angel stood within the hut, just where the dead bird’s blood 
had stained the floor. And the priest Philemon fell upon his 
face and trembled greatly, for the Vision was more glorious 
than the grandest of his dreams. Anda Voice called aloud, 
saying— 
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*«¢ Philemon, why hast thou slain My messenger ?’ 

‘And Philemon looked up in fear and wonderment, answer- 
ing— 

Z ‘Dread Lord, what messenger? I have slain nothing but 
a bird.’ 

‘‘ And the voice spake again, saying— 

“‘¢Q thou remorseless pnest !—Knowest thou not that every 
bird in the forest is Mine,—every leaf on the trees is Mine,— 
every blade of grass and every flower is Mine, and is a part of 
Me! The song of that slain bird was sweeter than thy many 
prayers ;—and when thou didst listen to its voice thou wert 
nearer Heaven than thou hast ever been! Thou hast rebelled 
against My law ;—in rejecting Love, thou hast rejected Me,— 
and when thou didst turn the poor and needy from thy doors, 
refusing them all comfort, even so did I turn My Face from 
thee and refuse thy petitions. Wherefore hear now thy punish- 
ment. For the space of a thousand years thou shalt live within 
this forest ;—no human eye shall ever find thee,—no human 
foot shall ever track thee—no human voice shall ever sound 
upon thy ears. No companions shalt thou have but birds and 
beasts and flowers,—from these shalt thou learn wisdom, and 
through thy love of these alone shalt thou make thy peace with 
Heaven! Pray no more,—fast no more,—for such things count 
but little in the eternal reckonings,—but /ove /—and learn to 
make thyself beloved, even by the least and lowest, and by this 
shalt thou penetrate at last the mystery of the Divine!’ 

“The voice ceased—the glory vanished, and when the priest 
Philemon raised his eyes he was alone.” 

Here, altering by a few delicate modulations the dreamy 
character of the music he had been improvising, Féraz re- 
verted again to the quaint, simple, and solemn chords with 
which he had opened the recitation. 

‘‘ Humbled in spirit, stricken at heart, conscious of the justice 
of his doom, yet working as one not without hope, Philemon 
began his heaven-appointed task. And to this day travellers’ 
legends tell of a vast impenetrable solitude, a forest of giant 
trees, where never a human step has trod, but where, it is said, 
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strange colonies of birds and beasts do congregate,—where rare 
and marvellous plants and flowers flourish in their fairest hues, 
—where golden bees and dazzling butterflies gather by thou- 
sands,—where all the songsters of the air make the woods 
musical,—where birds of passage, outward or homeward bound, 
rest on their way, sure of a pleasant haven,—and where all the 
beautiful, wild, and timid inhabitants of field, forest, and 
mountain are at peace together, mutually content in an Eden 
of theirown. There is a guardian of the place,—so say the 
country people,—a Spirit, hin and white, and silver-haired, who 
understands the language of the birds, and knows the secrets of 
the flowers, and in whom all the creatures of the woods confide 
——a mystic being whose strange life has lasted nearly a thousand 
years. Generations have passed—cities and empires have 
crumbled to decay,—and none remember him who was once 
called Philemon,—the ‘wise’ priest, grown wise indeed at last, 
with the only wisdom God ever sanctifies—the Wisdom of 
Love.” 

With a soft impressive chord the music ceased,—the 
story was ended,—and Féraz rose from the piano to be sur- 
rounded at once by a crowd of admirers, all vying with each 
other in flattering expressions of applause and delight; but, 
though he received these compliments with unaffected and 
courteous grace enough, his eyes perpetually wandered to his 
brother’s face,—that dark, absorbed beloved face,—yes, be- 
loved !—for, rebel as he might against E]-RAmi’s inflexible will 
and despotic power, Féraz knew he could never wrench from 
out his heart the deep affection and reverence for him which 
were the natural result of years of tender and sympathetic inter- 
course. If his brother had commanded him, he had also loved 
him,—there could be no doubt of that. Was he displeased or 
unhappy now, that he looked so sad and absorbed in gloomy 
and perplexed thought? A strange pained emotion stirred 
Féraz’s sensitive soul,—some intangible vague sense of separa- 
tion seemed to have arisen between himself and El-R&mi, and 
he grew impatient with this brilliant assembly of well-dressed 
chattering folk, whose presence prevented him from giving vent 
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to the full expression of his feelings. Lady Melthorpe talked 
to him in dulcet languid tones, fanning herself the while, and 
telling him sweetly what a “ wonderful touch ” he had,—what 
an “exquisite speaking voice ”—and so forth, all which ele 
gantly turned phrases he heard as ina dream. As soon as he 
could escape from her and those of her friends who were 
immediately round him, he made his way to El-Rami and 
touched his arm. 

‘‘Let me stay beside you!” he said in a low tone in which 
there was a slight accent of entreaty.-« 

E]-R4&mi turned, and looked at him kindly. 

‘Dear boy, you had better make new fnends while you can, 
lest the old be taken from you.” 

“ Friends !” echoed Féraz—“ Friends—/ere?” He gave a 
gesture more eloquent than speech, of doubt and disdain,—then 
continued, “ Might we not go now? Is it not time to return 
home and sleep?” 

El-Rami smiled. 

“Nay, are we not seeing life? Here we are among pretty 
women, well-bred men—the rooms are elegant,—and the 
conversation is as delightfully vague and nearly as noisy as the 
chattering of monkeys—yet, with all these advantages, you talk 
of sleep!” 

Féraz laughed a little. 

“ Yes, I am tired,” he said. ‘It does not seem to me real, 
all this—there is something shadowy and unsubstantial about 
it. I think sleep 1s better.” 

At that moment Irene Vassilius came up to them. 

“JT am just going,” she said, letting her soft serious eyes 
dwell on Féraz with interest, “but I feel I must thank you for 
your story of the ‘Priest Philemon.’ Is it your own idea P— 
or does such a legend exist ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing is really new,” replied Feraz—“ but, such as it is, 
it 1s my own invention.” 

“Then you are a poet and musician at one and the same 
time,” said Irene. “It seems a natural combination of gifts, 
ee the two do not always go together. I hope’”—she now 
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addressed herself to El-R&ami—“I hope very much you will 
come and see me, though I’m afraid I’m not a very popular 
person. My friends are few, so I cannot promise you much 
entertainment. Indeed, as a rule, people do not like me.” 

“ Tlike you!” said Féraz, quickly and impulsively. 

She smiled. 

“Yesr That is good of you. And I believe you, for you 
are too unworldly to deal in flatteries. But I assure you 
that, generally speaking, literary women are never social 
favourites.” ? 

‘Not even when they are lovely like your?” questioned 
Féraz, with simple frankness. 

She coloured at the evident sincerity of his admiration and 
the boyish openness with which it was thus expressed. Then 
she laughed a little. 

‘‘ Loveliness is not acknowledged as at all existent in literary 
females,” she replied lightly, yet with a touch of scorn,—‘‘ even 
if they do possess any personal charm, it only serves as a peg 
for the malicious to hang a slander on. And, of the two 
sexes, men are most cruel to a woman who dares to think for 
herself.” 

“Are you sure of that, Madame?” asked El-RAmi gently. 
‘May not this be an error of your judgment P” 

“TY would that it were!” she said with intense expression— 
“Heaven knows how sincerely I should rejoice to be proved 
wrong! But Iam not wrong. Men always judge women as 
their inferiors, not only physically (which they are) but mentally 
(which they are not), and always deny them an independent 
soul and independent emotions,—the majority of men, indeed, 
treat them pretty much as a sort of superior cattle ;—but, 
nevertheless, there is a something in what the French call 
-‘L’Eternel Féminin.” Women are distinctly the greatest 
sufferers in all suffering cregtionm—and I have often thought 
that for so much pain and so much misjudgment, endured 
often with such heroic silence and uncomplaining fortitude, the 
compensation will be sweeter and more glorious than we, half 
drowned in our own tears, can as yet hope for, or imagine!” 
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She paused—her eyes were dark with thought and full of a 
dreamy sorrow,—then, smiling gently, she held out her hand. 

“TY talk too much, you will say—women always do! Come 
and see me if you feel disposed—not otherwise; I will send 
you my card through Lady Melthorpe—meantime, good-night !” 

E]-RAmi took her hand, and, as he pressed it in his own, felt 
again that curious thrill which had before communicated itself 
to his nerves through the same contact. 

“ Surely you must be a visionary, Madame!” he said, abruptly 
and with a vague sense of surprise—and you see things not 
at all of this world!” 

Her faint roseate colour deepened, giving singular beauty to 
her face. 

“What a tell-tale hand mine is!” she replied, withdrawing it 
slowly from his clasp. ‘ Yes—you are nght,—if I could not 
see things higher than this world, I could not endure my 
existence for an hour. It is because I feel the future so close 
about me that I have courage for, and indifference to, the 
present.” 

With that, she left them, and both E]-Rami and Féraz 
followed her graceful movements with interested eyes, as she 
glided through the rooms in her snowy trailing robes, with the 
frosty flash of diamonds in her hair, till she had altogether 
disappeared; then the languid voice of Lady Melthorpe 
addressed them. 

“Isn't she an odd creature, that Irene Vassilius? So quaint 
and peculiar in her ideas! People detest her, you know—she 
is so dreadfully clever!” 

“There could not be a better reason for hatred!” said EI- 
Rami. 

“You see, she says such unpleasant things,” went on Lady 
Melthorpe, complacently fanning herself,—‘‘she has such 
decided opinions, and will not accommodate herself to people’s 
ways. I must confess I always find her de trop myself.” 

“She was your guest to-night,” said Féraz suddenly, and 
with such a sternness in his accent as caused her ladyship to 
look at him in blank surprise. 
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“ Certainly! One must always ask a celebrity.” 

“Tf one must always ask, then one is bound always to 
respect,” said Féraz coldly. ‘In our code d’honneur, we never 
speak ill of those who have partaken of our hospitality.” 

So saying, he turned on his heel and walked away with so 
much haughtiness of demeanour that Lady Melthorpe stood as 
though rooted to the spot, staring speechlessly after him. 
Then rousing herself, she looked at El-Rami and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ Really,” she began,—“ really, Mr. El-Rami, your brother’s 
manner is very strange a 

“Tt is,” returned El-R4mi quickly—“I admit it. His 
behaviour is altogether unpolished—and he is quite unac- 
customed to society. I told Lord Melthorpe so,—and I was 
against his being invited here. He says exactly what he 
thinks, without fear or favour, and in this regard is really a 
mere barbarian. Allow me to apologise for him !” 

Lady Melthorpe bowed stiffly,—she saw, or fancied she saw, 
a faint ironical smile playing on El-Rami’s lips beneath his dark 
moustache. She was much annoyed,—the idea of a “boy,” 
like Féraz, presuming to talk to her, a leader of London fashion, 
about a code d’honneur/ ‘The thing was monstrous,—absurd ! 
And as for Irene Vassilius, why should not she be talked 
about P—she was a public person; a writer of books which 
Mrs. Grundy in her church-going moods had voted as 
“dangerous.” Truly Lady Melthorpe considered she had just 
cause to be ruffled, and she began to regret having invited these 
‘‘ astern men,” as she termed them, to her house at all. _ E!}- 
RAmi perceived her irritation, but he made no further remark ; 
and, as soon as he could conveniently do so, he took his formal 
leave of her. Quickly threading his way through the now 
rapidly thinning throng, he sought out Féraz, whom he found in 
the hall talking to Roy Ainsworth and making final arrange- 
ments for the sitting he was to give the artist next day. 

“I should like to make a study of your head too,” said Roy, 
with a keen glance at El-Rami as he approached—“ but I 
suppose you have no time.” 
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“No time—and still less inclination!” responded El-RAmi 
laughingly ; “for I have sworn that no ‘counterfeit present- 
ment’ of my bodily form shall ever exist. It would always be 
a false picture—it would never be me, because it would only 
represent the perishable, whilst I am the imperishable.” 

‘Singular man!” said Roy Ainsworth. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 

“What should I mean,” replied El-Rami quickly, “ save 
what all your religions and churches mean, if in truth they 
have any meaning. Is there not something else besides this 
fleshly covering? If you can paint the imagined Soul of a 
man looking out of his eyes, you are a great artist,—but if you 
could paint the Soul itself, stnpped of its mortal disguise, 
radiant, ethereal, brilliant as lightning, beautiful as dawn, you 
would be greater still. And the soul isthe Me,—these features 
of mine, this Appearance, is mere covering,—we want a Portrait, 
not a Costume.” 

“ Your argument applies to your brother as well as yourself,” 
said Ainsworth, wondering at the eloquent wildness of this 
strange El-R&ami’s language, and fascinated by it in spite of 
himself. 

‘Just so! Only the earth-garment of Féraz is charming and 
becoming—mine is not. It is a case of ‘my hair is white but 
not with years’—the ‘Prisoner of Chillon’ sort of thing. 
Good-night !” 

“ Good-night !” and the artist shook hands warmly with both 
brothers, saying to Féraz as he parted from him—‘“I may 
expect you then to-morrow? You will not fail?” 

“You may rely upon me!” and Féraz nodded lightly in 
adieu, and followed El-R4mi out of the house into the street, 
where they began to walk homeward together at a rapid rate. 
As they went, by some mutual involuntary instinct they lifted 
their eyes to the dense blue heavens, where multitudes of stars 
were brilliantly visible. éraz drew a long deep breath. 

‘‘ There,” he said, “is the Infinite and Real,—what we have 
seen of life to-night is finite and unreal.”’ 

E]-R&mi made no reply. 
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“Do you not think so?” persisted Féraz earnestly. 

“TI cannot say definitely what is Real and what is Unreal,” 
said El-Rami slowly—“ both are so near akin. Féraz, are you 
aware you offended Lady Melthorpe to-night ?” 

“Why should she be offended? I only said just what I 
thought.” 

‘Good heavens, my dear boy, if you always go about saying 
just what you think, you will find the world too hot to hold you. 
To say the least of it, you will never be fit for society.” 

“T don’t want to be iit for it,” said Féraz disdainfully, “if 
Lady Melthorpe’s ‘at home’ is a picture of it. I want to 
forget it,—the most of it, I mean. I shall remember Madame 
Vassilius because she is sympathetic and interesting. But for 
the rest !—my dearest brother, I am far happier with you.” 

El-R4mi took his arm gently. 

“Yet you leave me to-morrow to gratify an artist’s whim !” 
he said. ‘ Have you thought of that?” 

‘‘Qh, but that is nothing—only an hour or two’s sitting. He 
was so very anxious that I could not refuse. Does it displease 
your” 

‘“My dear Féraz, I am displeased at nothing. You com- 
plained of my authority over you once—and I have determined 
you shall not complain again. Consider yourself free.” 

‘I do not want my liberty,” said Féraz almost petulantly. 

“Try it!” responded E]-Ra4mi with a smile and half a sigh. 
“Liberty is sweet,—but, like other things, it brings its own 
responsibilities.” 

They walked on till they had almost reached their own door. 

“Your story of the priest Philemon was very quaint and 
pretty,” said El-R&ami then abruptly. ‘You meant it as a sort 
of allegory for me, did you not ?” 

Féraz looked wistfully at him, but hesitated to reply. 

‘It does not quite fit m¢,” went on El-Rami gently. “Iam 
not impervious to love—for I love you. Perhaps the angels 
will take that fact into consideration when they are settling 
my thousand or million years’ punishment.” 

There was a touch of quiet pathos in his voice which moved 
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Féraz greatly, and he could not trust himself to speak. When 
they entered their own abode, El]-R4mi said the usual “ Good- 
night” in his usual kindly manner,—but Féraz reverently 
stooped and kissed the hand extended to him,—the potent 
hand that had enriched his life with poesy and dowered it with 
dreams. 


XXVI 


LL the next day El-R4mi was alone. Féraz went out early 
to fulfil the appointment made with Roy Ainsworth ; no 
visitors called,—and not even old Zaroba came near the study, 
where, shut up with his books and papers, her master worked 
assiduously hour after hour, writing as rapidly as hand and pen 
would allow, and satisfying his appetite solely with a few biscuits 
dipped in wine. Just as the shadows of evening were begin- 
ning to fall, his long solitude was disturbed by the sharp knock 
of a telegraph-messenger, who handed him a missive which ran 
briefly thus— 


“Your brother stays to dine with me.— AINSWORTH.” 


El-Rami crushed the paper in his hand, then, flinging it 
aside, stood for a moment, lost in meditation, with a sorrow‘<ul 
expression in his dark eyes. 

“Ay me! the emptiness of the world!” he murmured at 
last—‘ I shall be left alone, I suppose, as my betters are left, 
according to the rule of this curiously designed and singularly 
unsatisfactory system of human life. What do the young care 
for the solitude of their elders who have tended and loved 
them? New thoughts, new scenes, new aspirations beckon 
them, and off they go like birds on the wing,—never to return 
to the old nest or the old ways. I despise the majority of 
women myself,—and yet I pity from my soul all those who are 
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mothers,—the miserable dignity and pathos of maternity are, 
in my opinion, grotesquely painful. To think of the anguish 
the poor delicate wretches endure in bringing children at all 
into the world,—then, the tenderness and watchful devotion 
expended on their early years,—and then—why then, these 
same children grow up for the most part into indifferent (when 
not entirely callous) men and women, who make their own 
lives as it seems best to themselves, and almost forget to whom 
they owe their very existence. It is hard—bitterly hard. 
There ought to be some reason for such a wild waste of love 
and affliction. At present, however, I can see none.” 

He sighed deeply, and stared moodily into the deepening 
shadows. 

“ Loneliness is horrible !” he said aloud, as though address- 
ing some invisible auditor. ‘It is the chief terror of death, 
—for one must always die alone. No matter how many friends 
and relatives stand weeping round the bed, one is absolutely 
alone at the hour of death, for the stunned soul wanders 


blindly 
“ out of sight, 
Far off ina place where it ts not heard.” 


That solitary pause and shudder on the brink of the Unseen is 
fearful,—it unnerves us all to think of it. If Love could hely 
us,—but even Love grows faint and feeble then.” 

As he mused thus, a strange vague longing came over him, 
—an impulse arising out of he knew not what suggestion ; and, 
acting on his thought, he went suddenly and swiftly upstairs, 
and straight into the chamber of Lilith. Zaroba was there, and 
rose from her accustomed corner silently, and moved with a 
somewhat feeble step into the ante-room while El-Rami bent 
over the sleeping girl. Lovelier than ever she seemed that 
evening,—and, as he stooped above her, she stretched out her 
fair white arms and smiled. His heart beat quickly,—he had, 
for the moment, ceased to analyse his own feelings,—and he 
permitted himself to gaze upon her beauty and absorb it, 
without, as usual, taking any thought of the scientific aspect of 
her condition. 
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“Tresses twisted by fairy fingers, 
In which the light of the morning lingers !” 


ne murmured, as he touched a mppling strand of the lovely 
hair that lay spread like a fleece of gold floss silk on the pillow 
near him,—‘“ Poor Lilith !—Sweet Lilith!” 

As if responsive to his words, she turned slightly towards 
him, and felt the air blindly with one wandering white hand. 
Gently he caught it and imprisoned it within his own,—then, 
on a strange impulse, kissed it. To his utter amazement she 
answered that touch as théugh it had been a call. 

“T am here, . . . my Beloved! ” 

He started, and an icy thrill ran through his veins ;—that 
word ‘‘ Beloved” was a sort of electric shock to his system, 
and sent a dizzying rush of blood to his brain. What did she 
mean,—what could she mean? - The last time she had 
addressed him she had declared that he was not even her 
friend —now she called him her ‘“ beloved ”—as much to his 
amazement as his fear. Presently, however, he considered that 
here perhaps was some new development of his experiment ;— 
the soul of Lilith might possibly be in closer communion with 
him than he had yet imagined. But, in spite of his attempt to 
reason away his emotions, he was nervous, and stood by the 
couch silently, afraid to speak, and equally afraid to move. 
Lilith was silent too. A long pause ensued, in which the 
usually subdued tickings of the clock seemed to become pain- 
fully audible. El]-R&mi’s breath came and went quickly,—he 
was singularly excited,—some subtle warmth from the little 
hand he held permeated his veins, and a sense of such utter 
powerlessness possessed him as he had never experienced 
before. What ailed him? He could not tell. Where wasthe 
iron force of his despotic will? He seemed unable to exert 
it—unable even to think coherently while Lilith’s hand thus 
rested in his. Had she grown stronger than himself? A 
tingling tremor ran through him, as the strange words of the 
monk’s written warning suddenly recurred to his memory. 

“Beware the end! With Lilith’s love comes Lilith’s 
freedom.” 
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But Lilith smiled with placid sweetness, and still left her 
hand confidingly in his ; he held that hand, so warm and soft 
and white, and was loath to let it go,—he studied the rapt 
expression of the beautiful face, the lovely curve of the sweet 
shut lips, the delicately-veined lids of the closed eyes,—and 
was dimly conscious of a sense of vague happiness curiously 
intermingled with terror. By and by he began to collect his 
ideas which had been so suddenly scattered by the one word 
‘“‘ Belovéd,”—and he resolved to break the mystic silence that 
oppressed and daunted him. 

‘Dreaming or waking, is she?” he queried aloud, a little 
tremulously, and as though he were talking to himself. ‘She 
must be dreaming !” 

“Dreaming of joy!” said Lilith softly, and with quick 
responsiveness—“ only that Joy is no dream! I hear your 
voice,—I am conscious of your touch,—almost I see you! 
The cloud hangs there between us still—but God is good,— 
He will remove that cloud.” 

El-R4mi listened, perplexed and wondering. 

‘‘ Lilith,” he said in a voice that strove in vain to assume its 
wonted firmness and authority—‘‘ What say you of clouds,— 
you who are in the full radiance of a light that is quenchless? 
Have you not told me of a glory that out-dazzles the sun, in 
which you move and have your being,—then what do you 
know of Shadow?” 

“Yours is the Shadow,” replied Lilith— not mine! I 
would that I could lift it from your eyes, that you might see 
the wonder and the beauty. Oh, cruel Shadow, that lies 
between my love and me! ” 

“Lilith ! Lilith!” exclaimed El-R4mi in strange agitation, 
“Why will you talk of love!” 

“Do you not think of love?” said Lilith—“ and must I 
not respond to your innermost theught ? ” 

“Not always do you sorespond, Lilith!” said El-RAmi quickly, 
recovering himself a little, and glad of an opportunity to bring 
back his mind to a more scientific level. ‘Often you speak of 
things I know not,—things that perhaps I shall never know 
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“Nay, you must know,” said Lilith, with soft persistence. 
‘Every unit of life in every planet is bound to know its Cause 
and Final Intention. All is clear to me, and will be so to you, 
hereafter. You ask me of these things—I tell you,—but you 
do not believe me ;—you will never believe me till—the end.” 

“Beware the end!” The words echoed themselves so dis- 
tinctly in El-R4mi’s mind that he could almost have fancied 
they were spoken aloud in the room. ‘“ What end?” he asked 
eagerly. 

But to this Lilith answered nothing. 

He looked at the small sensitive hand he held, and, stroking 
it gently, was about to lay it back on her bosom, when all at 
once she pressed her fingers closely over his palm, and sat 
upright, her delicate face expressive of the most intense 
emotion, notwithstanding her closed eyes. 

‘“Write!” she said in a clear penetrating voice that sent 
silvery echoes through the room—‘ write these truths to the 
world you live in. Tell the people they all work for Evil, and 
therefore Evil shall be upon them. What they sow, even that 
shall they reap,—with the measure they have used, it shall be 
measured to them again. O wild world !—sad world !—world 
wherein the pride of wealth, the joy of sin, the cruelty of 
avarice, the curse of selfishness, outweigh all pity, all sympathy, 
all love! For this God’s law of Compensation makes but one 
return—Destruction. Wars shall prevail; plague and famine 
shall ravage the nations ;—young children shall murder the 
parents who bore them ; theft and rapine shall devastate the 
land. For your world is striving to live without God,—and a 
world without God is a disease that must die. Like a burnt- 
out star this Earth shall fall from its sphere and vanish utterly 
—and its sister-planets shall know it no more. For when it is 
born again, it will be new.” 

The words came from her lips with a sort of fervid eloquence 
which seemed to exhaust her, for she grew paler and paler, and 
her head began to sink backward on the pillow. El-RAmi 
gently put his arm round her to support her, and, as he did so, 
a kind of supernatural light irradiated her features. 
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“ Believe me, O my belovéd, believe the words of Lilith!” 
she murmured. “ There is but one law leading to all Wisdom. 
Evil generates Evil, and contains within itself its own retribu- 
tion. Good generates Good, and holds within itself the germ 
of eternal reproduction. Love begets Love, and from Love is 
born Immortality !” 

Her voice grew fainter,—she sank entirely back on her 
pillow ; yet once again her lips moved and the word “ Immorta- 
lity!” floated whisperingly like a sigh. El-Rami drew his arm 
away from her, and at the same instant disengaged his hand 
from her clasp. She seemed bewildered at this, and for a 
minute or two felt in the air as though searching for some 
missing treasure,—then her arms fell passively on each side of 
her, seemingly inert and lifeless. El-Rami bent over her half 
curiously, half anxiously,—his eyes dwelt on the ruby-like jewel 
that heaved gently up and down on her softly rounded bosom, 
—he watched the red play of light around it, and on the white 
satiny skin beneath,—and then,—all at once his sight grew 
dazzled and his brain began to swim. How lovely she was !— 
how much more than lovely! And how utterly she was his !— 
his, body and soul, and in his power! He was startled at the 
tenor of his own unbidden thoughts,—whence, in God’s name, 
came these new impulses, these wild desires that fired his 
blood? . . . Furious with himself for what he deemed the 
weakness of his own emotions, he strove to regain the mastery 
over his nerves,—to settle his mind once more in its usual 
attitude of cold inflexibility and indifferent composure,—but 
all in vain. Some subtle chord in his mental composition had 
been touched mysteriously, he knew not how, and had set all 
the other chords a-quivering,—and he felt himself all suddenly 
to be as subdued and powerless as when his mysterious visitor, 
the monk from Cyprus, had summoned up (to daunt him, as 
he thought) the strange vision of an Angel in his room. 

Again he looked at Lilith ;—again he resisted the temptation 
that assailed him to clasp her in his arms, to shower a lover's 
kisses on her lips, and thus waken her to the full bitter-sweet 
consciousness of earthly life,—till in the sharp extremity of his 
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struggle, and loathing himself for his own folly, he suddenly 
dropped on his knees by the side of the couch and gazed with 
a vague wild entreaty at the tranquil loveliness that lay there 
so royally enshrined. 

“Have mercy, Lilith!” he prayed half aloud, and scarcely 
conscious of his words. “ If you are stronger in your weakness 
than I in my strength, have mercy! Repel me,—distrust me, 
disobey me—but do not love me! Make me not as one of 
the foolish for whom a woman’s smile, a woman’s touch, are 
more than life, and more than wisdom. O let me not waste 
the labour of my days on a freak of passion !—let me not lose 
everything I have gained by long study and research, for 
the mere wild joy of an hour! Lilith, Lilith! Child, woman, 
angel |—-whatever you are, have pity upon me! I dare not 
love you! . . . I dare not!” 

So murmuring incoherently, he rose, and, walking dizzily like 
a man abruptly startled from deep sleep, he went straight out 
of the room, never looking back once, else he might have seen 
how divinely, how victoriously Lilith smiled ! 
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EACHING his study, he shut himself in and locked the 
door,—and, then sitting down, buried his head in his 
aands and fell to thinking. Such odd thoughts too !—they 
same unbidden, and chased one another in and out of his 
drain like will-o’-the-wisps in a wilderness. It was growing late, 
and Féraz had not yet returned,—-but he heeded not the hour, 
or his brother’s continued absence,—he was occupied in such a 
mental battle with his own inward forces as made him utterly 
indifferent to external things. The question he chiefly asked 
himself was this :—Of what use was all the science he had dis- 
covered and mastered, if he was not exempt,—utterly exempt 
from the emotions common to the most ignorant of men? His 
pride had been that he was “above” human nature,—that he 
was able to look down upon its trivial joys and sorrows with a 
supreme and satiric scorn,—that he knew its ways so well as 
to be able to calculate its various hesitating moves in all direc- 
tions, social and political, with very nearly exact accuracy. 
Why then was he shaken to the very centre of his being to- 
night, by the haunting vision of an angelic face and the echo 
of a sweet faint voice softly breathing the words—‘“‘ My be- 
loved!” He could dominate others; why could he not 
dominate himself? . 

“This will never do!” he said aloud at last, starting up 
from his brooding attitude—‘I must read—I must work,— 
I must, at all costs, get out of this absurd frame of mind into 
which I have unwittingly fallen. Besides, how often have I not 
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assured myself that for all practical earthly considerations 
Lilith is dead—positively dead !” 

And to reinstate himself in this idea he unlocked his desk 
and took from it a small parchment volume in which he had 
carefully chronicled the whole account of his experiment on 
Lilith from the beginning. One page was written in the form 
of a journal—the opposite leaf being reserved for “ queries,” 
and the book bore the curious superscription ‘In Search of 
the Soul of Lilith ” on its cover. The statement began at once 
without preamble, thus: ° 


“ August 8, 18—. 9 P.M.—Lilith, an Arab girl, aged twelve, 
dies in my arms. Cause of death, fever and inanition. Heart 
ceased to beat at ten minutes past eight this evening. While 
the blood is still warm in the corpse I inject the ‘ Electro- 
flamma’ under the veins, close beneath the heart. No imme- 
diate effect visible. 

“r1 p.M.—Arab women lay out Lilith’s corpse for burial. 
Questioned the people as to her origin. An orphan child, of 
poor parentage, no education, and unquiet disposition. Not 
instructed in religious matters, but following the religious cus- 
toms of others by instinct and imitation. Distinctive features 
of the girl when in health—restlessness, temper, animalism, 
and dislike of restraint. Troublesome to manage, and not a 
thinking child by any means. 

““ August 9. 5 a.M.—The caravan has just started on its 
way, leaving the corpse of Lilith with me. The woman Zaroba 
remains behind. Féraz I sent away last night in haste. I tell 
Zaroba part of my intention; she is superstitious and afraid of 
me, but willing to serve me. Lilith remains inanimate. I 
again use the ‘ Electro-flamma,’ this time close to all the chief 
arteries. No sign of life. 

* August 10. Noon.—lI, begin rather to despair. As a last 
resource I have injected carefully a few drops of ‘Flamma’ 
close to the brain; it is the mainspring of the whole machine, 
and if it can be set in motion 

‘‘ Midnight. Victory |! The brain has commenced to pulsate 
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feebly, and the heart with it. Breathing has begun, but slowly 
and with difficulty. A faint colour has come into the hitherto 
waxen face. Success is possible now. 

“ August 15.—During these last five days Lilith has breathed, 
and, to a certain extent, lived. She does not open her eyes, 
nor move a muscle of her body, and at times still appears dead. 
She is kept alive (if it #s life) by the vital fluid, and by that 
only. I must give her more time. 

“ dugust 20.—I have called her by name, and she has 
answered—but how strangely! Where does she learn the 
things she speaks of? She sees the Earth, she tells me, like 
a round ball circling redly in a cloud of vapours, and she 
hears music everywhere, and perceives a ‘light beyond.’ Where 
and how does she perceive anything?” 


Here on the opposite side of the page was written the 
*‘ query,” which in this case was headed 


** PROBLEM.” 


“Given, a child’s brain, not wholly developed in its intel- 
lectual capacity, with no impressions save those which are purely 
material, and place that brain in a state of perpetual trance, ow 
does tt come to imagine or comprehend things which saence cannot 
prove? Is it the Soul which conveys these impressions, and, if 
so, what is the Soul, and where 1s it?” 

El-Rami read the passage over and over again, then, sighing 
impatiently, closed the book and put it by. 

“Since I wrote that, what has she not said—what has she 
not told me!” he muttered; “and the ‘child’s brain’ is a 
child’s brain no longer, but a woman’s, while she has obtained 
absolutely no knowledge of any sort by external means. Yet 
she—she who was described by tkose who knew her in her 
former life as ‘not a thinking child, troublesome and difficult 
to manage,’ she it is who describes to me the scenery and 
civilisation of Mars, the inhabitants of Sirius, the wonders of a 
myriad of worlds ; she it is who talks of the ravishing beauty of 
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things Divine and immortal, of the glory of the heavens, of the 
destined fate of the world. God knows it is very strange !— 
and the problem I wrote out six years ago is hardly nearer 
solving than it was then. If I could de/4eve—but then I cannot 
—I must always doubt, and shall not doubt lead to dis- 
covery ?” 

Thus arguing with himself, and scoffing interiorly at the 
suggestion which just then came unbidden to his mind— 
“ Blessed are they which have not seen and yet believed” —he 
turned over some more papers and sorted them, with the inten- 
tion and hope of detaching his thoughts entirely from what had 
suddenly become the too-enthralling subject of Lilith’s beauteous 
personality. Presently he came upon a memorandum, over 
which he nodded and smiled with a sort of grim satirical content, 
entitled, ‘The Passions of the Human Animal as Nature made 
Him ;” it was only a scrap—a hint of some idea which he had 
intended to make use of in literary work, but he read it over 
now with a good deal of curious satisfaction. It ran thus: 

‘Man, as a purely natural creature, fairly educated, but 
wholly unspiritualised, is a mental composition of: Hunger, 
Curiosity, Self-Esteem, Avarice, Cowardice, Lust, Cruelty, 
Personal Ambition; and on these vile qualities alone our 
‘society’ hangs together ; the virtues have no place anywhere, 
and do not count at all, save as conveniently pious metaphors.” 

“It is true!” he said aloud—“ as true as the very light of 
the skies! Now am I, or have I ever been, guilty of these 
common vices of ordinary nature? No, no; I have examined 
my own conscience too often and too carefully. I have been 
accused of personal ambition, but even that is a false accusa- 
tion, for I do not seek vulgar rewards, or the noise of notoriety 
ringing about my name. All that I am secking to discover is , 
meant for the benefit of the world; that Humanity,—poor, 
wretched, vicious Humanity—may know positively and finally 
that there zs a Future. For till they do know it, beyond all 
manner of doubt, why should they strive to be better? Why 
should they seek to quell their animalism ? Why should they 
need to be any better than they are? And why, above all 
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things, should they be exhorted by their preachers and teachers 
to fasten their faith to a Myth, and anchor their hopes on a 
Dream ?” 

At that moment a loud and prolonged rat-tat-tatting at the 
street door startled him,—he hastily thrust all his loose manu- 
scripts into a drawer, and went to answer the summons, glancing 
at the clock as he passed it with an air of complete bewilder- 
ment,—for it was close upon two a.M., and he could not imagine 
how the time had flown. He had scarcely set foot across the 
hall before another furious knocking began, and he stopped 
abruptly to listen to the imperative clatter with a curious 
wondering expression on his dark handsome face. When the 
noise ceased again, he began slowly to undo the door. 

‘‘ Patience, my dear boy,” he said as he flung it open—‘‘is a 
virtue, as you must have seen it set forth in copy-books. I 
provided you with a latch-key—where is it ?—there could not 
be a more timely hour for its usage.” 

But while he spoke, Féraz, for it was he, had sprung in swiftly 
like some wild animal pursued by hunters, and he now stood in 
the hall, nearly breathless, staring confusedly at his brother with 
big, feverishly-bright bewildered eyes. 

“Then I have escaped!” he said in a Ralpwhisper="i am 
at home,—really at home again !” 

E}-R&mi looked at him steadily,—then, turning away quietly, 
carefully shut and bolted the door. 

‘“‘ Have you spent a happy day, Féraz?” he gently inquired. 

‘Happy!’ echoed Féraz—‘‘ Happy? Yes. No! Good 
God !—what do you mean by happiness P” 

El-R&mi looked at him again, and, making no reply to this 
adjuration, simply turned about and went into his study. 
Féraz followed. 

“ I know what you think,” he said in pained accents—‘ You 
think I’ve been drinking—-so I haye. But I’m not drunk, for 
all that. They gave me wine—bad burgundy—detestable 
champagne—the sun never shone on the grapes that made it, 
—and I took very little of it. It is not that which has filled 
me with a terror too real to deserve your scorn,—it is not that 
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which has driven me home here to you for help and 
shelter " 

“It is somewhat late to be ‘driven’ home,” remarked El- 
RAmi with a slightly sarcastic smile—“ Two in the morning, and 
—bad champagne or good,—you are talking, my dear Féraz, to 
say the least of it, rather wildly.” 

‘For God’s sake do not sneer at me!” cried Féraz passion- 
ately—“ I shall go mad if you do! Is it as late as you say P— 
I never knew it. I fled from them at* midnight ;—I have 
wandered about alone urrder the stars since then.” 

At these words, El]-Rami’s expression changed from satire to 
compassion. His fine eyes softened, and their lustrous light 
grew deeper and more tender. 

“* Alone—and under the stars?” he repeated softly—“ Are 
not the two things incompatible—to you? Have you not made 
the stars your companions—almost your frends ?” 

“No, no!” said Féraz, with a swift gesture of utter hope- 
lessness. ‘*‘ Not now—not now! for all is changed. I see life 
as it is—hideous, foul, corruptible, cruel! and the once bright 
planets look pitiless; the heavens I thought so gloriously 
designed are but an impenetrable vault arched over an ever- 
filling grave. There is no light, no hope anywhere; how can 
there be in the face of so much sin? El-R4mi, why did you 
not tell me? why did you not warn me of the accursed evil of 
this pulsating movement men call Life? For it seems / have 
not lived, I have only dreamed !” 

And with a heavy sigh, that seemed wrung from his very 
heart, he threw himself wearily into a chair, and buried his 
head between his hands in an attitude of utter dejection. 

E)-RAmi looked at him as he sat thus, with a certain shadow 
of melancholy on his own fine features, then he spoke gently : 

“Who told you, Féraz, that you have not lived?” he asked. ' 

‘‘ Zaroba did, first of all,” returned Féraz reluctantly; ‘and 
now he, the artist Ainsworth, says the same thing. It seems 
that to men of the world I look a fool. I know nothing; I 
am as ignorant as a barbarian ” 

“Of what?” queried his brother. ‘Of wine, loose women, 
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the race-course and the gaming-table? Yes, I grant you, 
you are ignorant of these, and you may thank God for your 
ignorance. And these wise ‘men of the world’ who are so 
superior to you—in what does their wisdom consist ?” 

Féraz sat silent, wrapt in meditation. Presently he looked 
up; his lashes were wet, and his lips trembled. 

“JT wish,” he murmured, ‘I wish I had never gone there, 
—I wish I had been content to stay with you.” 

E]-R4mi laughed a little, but it was to hide a very different 
emotion. ‘ 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” he said lightly, “I am not an old woman 
that I should wish you to be tied to my apron-strings. Come, 
make a clean breast of it ; if not the champagne, what is it that 
has so seriously disagreed with you?” 

“Everything!” replied Féraz emphatically. ‘‘The whole 
day has been one of discord—what wonder then that I myself 
am out of tune! When I first started off from the house this 
morning, I was full of curious anticipation—I looked upon 
this invitation to an artist’s studio as a sort of break in what 
I chose to call the even monotony of my existence,—I fancied 
I should imbibe new ideas, and be able to understand some- 
thing of the artistic world of London if I spent the day with a 
man truly distinguished in his profession. When I arrived 
at the studio, Mr. Ainsworth was already at work—he was 
painting—a woman.” 

“Well?” said El-Rami, seeing that Féraz paused, and 
stammered hesitatingly. 

‘She was nude,—this woman,” he went on in a low shamed 
voice, a hot flush creeping over his delicate boyish face,—“A 
creature without any modesty or self-respect. A model, Mr. 
Ainsworth called her,—and it seems that she took his money 
for showing herself thus. Her body was beautiful; like a 
statue flushed with life,—but she was a devil, El-R4mi |—the 
foulness of her spirit was reflected in her bold eyes—the coarse- 
ness of her mind found echo in her voice,—and I—lI sickened 
at the sight of her; I had never believed in the existence of 
fiends,—but she was one!” 
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E}-R&mi was silent, and Féraz resumed— 

“As I tell you, Ainsworth was painting her, and he asked me 
to sit beside him and watch his work. His request surprised 
me,—I said to him in a whisper, ‘Surely she will resent the 
presence of a stranger?’ He stared at me. ‘She? Whom 
do you mean ?’ he inquired. ‘The woman there,’ I answered. 
He burst out laughing, called me ‘an innocent,’ and said she 
was perfectly accustomed to ‘pose’ before twenty men at a 
time, so that I need have no scruples on that score. So 
I sat down as he bade me, and watched in silence, and 
thought 

“ Ah, what did you think ?” asked El-Rami. 

“JT thought evil things,” answered Féraz deliberately. 
‘‘And, while thinking them, I knew they were evil. And I 
put my own nature under a sort of analysis, and came to the 
conclusion that, when a man does wrong, he is perfectly aware 
that it zs wrong, and that, therefore, doing wrong deliberately 
and consciously, he has no right to seek forgiveness, either 
through Christ or any other intermediary. He should be 
willing to bear the brunt of it, and his prayers should be for 
punishment, not for pardon.” 

‘“‘ A severe doctrine,” observed E]-Rami. ‘Strangely so, for 
a young man who has not ‘ lived,’ but only ‘dreamed.’” 

“In my dreams I see nothing evil,” said Féraz, “and I 
think nothing evil. All is harmonious ; all works in sweet 
accordance with a Divine and Infinite plan, of whose ultimate 
perfection I am sure. I would rather dream so, than live as 
I have lived to-day.” 

E]-RAmi forbore to press him with any questions, and, after 
a little pause, he went on: 

‘‘When that woman—the model—went away from the 
studio, I was as thankful as one might be for the removal of 4 
plague. She dropped a,curtain over her bare limbs and 
disappeared like some vanishing evil spirit. Then Ainsworth 
asked me to sit to him. I obeyed willingly. He placed me in 
a half-sitting, half-recumbent attitude, and began to sketch. 
Suddenly, after about half an hour, it occurred to me that he 
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perhaps wanted to put me in the same picture with that fiend 
who had gone, and I asked him the question point-blank. 
‘Why, certainly !’ he said. ‘ You will appear as the infatuated 
lover of that lady, in my great Academy work.’ Then, 
E1-R4mi, some suppressed rage in me broke loose. I sprang 
up and confronted him angrily. ‘Never!’ I cried. ‘You 
shall never picture me thus! If you dared to do it, I would 
rip your canvas to shreds on the very walls of the Academy 
itself! Iam no “model,” to sell my personality to you for 
gold!’ He laughed in that lazy, unmurthful way of his. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘you are certainly not a model, you are a tiger—a 
young tiger—quite furious and untamed. I wish you wou/d 
go and rip up my picture on the Academy walls, as you say ; it 
would make my fortune; I should have so many orders for 
duplicates. My dear fellow, if you won’t let me put you into 
my canvas, you are no use to me. I want your meditative 
face for the face of a poet destroyed by a passion for Phryne. 
I really think you might oblige me.’ ‘Never!’ I said; ‘the 
thing would be a libel and a lie. My face is not the face you 
want. You want a weak face, a round foolish brow, and a 
receding chin. Why, as God made me, and as I am, every 
one of my features would falsify your picture’s story! The 
man who voluntarily sacrifices his genius and his hopes of 
heaven to vulgar vice and passion must have weakness in him 
somewhere, and as a true artist you are bound to show that 
weakness in the features you portray.’ ‘And have you 
no weakness, you young savage?’ he asked. ‘Not that 
weakness!’ I said. ‘The wretched incapacity of will that 
brings the whole soul down to a grovelling depth of materialism 
—that is not in me!’ I spoke angrily, El-Rami, perhaps 
violently ; but I could not help myself. He stared at me 
curiously, and began drawing lines on his palette with his 
brush dipped in colour. ‘You are a very singular young 
fellow,’ he said at last. ‘But I must tell you that it was the 
fair Irene Vassilius who suggested to me that your face would 
be suitable for that of the poet in my picture. I wanted 
to please her ’ You will please her more by telling 
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her what I say,’ I interrupted him abruptly. ‘Tell her 
‘That you are a new Parsifal,’) he said mockingly. ‘ Ah, 
she will never believe it! All men in her opinion are either 
brutes or cowards.’ Then he took up a fresh square of canvas, 
and added: ‘Well, I promise you I will not put you in my 
picture, as you have such a rooted objection to figuring in 
public as a slave of Phryne, though, I assure you, most young 
fellows would be proud of such a distinction; for one is 
hardly considered a ‘‘man” nowadays unless one professes to 
be ‘in love ”—-God save the mark !—with some female beast of 
the stage orthe music-hall, Suchis life, my boy! There! now 
sit still with that look of supreme scorn on your countenance, 
and that will do excellently.’ ‘On your word of honour, 
you will not place me in your picture?’ I said. ‘On my 
word of honour,’ he replied. So, of course, I could not doubt 
him. And he drew my features on his canvas quickly, and 
with much more than ordinary skill; and, when he had 
finished his sketch, he took me out to lunch with him at 
a noisy, crowded place, called the ‘Criterion.’ There were 
numbers of men and women there, eating and drinking, 
all of a low type, I thought, and some of them of a most 
vulgar and insolent bearing, more like dressed-up monkeys 
than human beings, I told Ainsworth; but he laughed, and 
said they were very fair specimens of civilised society. Then, 
after lunch, we went to a club, where several men were 
smoking and throwing cards about. They asked me to play, 
and I told them I knew nothing of the game. Where- 
upon they explained it; and I said it seemed to me to be 
quite an imbecile method of losing money. Then they 
laughed uproariously. One said I was ‘very fresh,’ whatever 
that might mean. Another asked Ainsworth what he had 
brought me there for, and Ainsworth answered: ‘To show 
you one of the greatest wonders of the century—a really 
young man in his youth,’ and then they laughed again. 
Later on he took me into the Park, There I saw Madame 
Vassilius in her carriage. She looked fair and cold, and 
proud and weary all at once. Her horses came to a stand- 
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still under the trees, and Ainsworth went up and spoke to 
her. She looked at me very earnestly as she gave me her 
hand, and only said one thing: ‘What a pity you are not 
with your brother!’ I longed to ask her why, but she 
seemed unwilling to converse, and soon gave the signal to 
her coachman to drive on—in fact, she went at once out of 
the Park. Then Ainsworth got angry and sullen, and said: 
‘I hate intellectual women! ‘That pretty scribbler has made 
so much money that she is perfectly independent of man’s 
help—and, being independent, she 1s insolent.’ I was sur- 
prised at his tone. I said I could not see where he perceived 
the insolence. ‘Can you not?’ he asked. ‘She studies 
men instead of loving them ; that 1s where she is insolent— 
and—insufferable!’ He was so irritated that I did not pursue 
the subject, and he then pressed me to stay and dine with him. 
I accepted—and I am sorry I did.” 

‘““Why?” asked El-Rami in purposely indifferent tones. 
‘‘At present, so far as you have told me, your day seems 
to have passed in a very harmless manner. A peep at a 
model, a lunch at the Criterion, a glance at a gaming-club, 
a stroll in the Park—what could be more ordinary? There 
is no tragedy in it, such as you seem inclined to imagine ; 
it is all the merest bathos.” 

Féraz looked up indignantly, his eyes sparkling. 

“Ts there nothing tragic in the horrible, stifling, strangling 
consciousness of evil surrounding one like a plague?” he 
demanded passionately. ‘‘To know and to feel that God is 
far off, instead of near; that one is shut up in a prison of one’s 
own making, where sweet air and pure light cannot penetrate ; 
to be perfectly conscious that one is moving and speaking with 
difficulty and agitation in a thick, choking atmosphere of lhes— 
hes—all lies! Is that not tragic? Is that all bathos?” 

“My dear fellow, it is life!” said El-R4mi sedately. ‘It 
is what you wanted to see, to know, and to understand.” 

“Tt is not life!” declared Féraz hotly. ‘‘The people who 
accept it as such are fools, and delude themselves. Life, as 
God gave it to us, is beautiful and noble—grandly suggestive 
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of the Future beyond ; but you will not tell me there is any- 
.ching beautiful or noble or suggestive in the life led by such 
men and women as I saw to-day. With the exception of 
Madame Vassilius—and she, I am told, is considered eccentric 
and a ‘visionary’—I have seen no one who would be worth 
talking to for an hour. At Ainsworth’s dinner, for instance, 
there were some men who called themselves artists, and they 
talked, not of art, but of money ; how much they could get, and 
how much they wou/d get from certain patrons of theirs whom 
they called ‘full-pursed féols.’ Well, and that woman—that 
model I told you of—actually came to dine at Ainsworth’s 
table, and other coarse women like her. Surely, El-Rami, you 
can imagine what their conversation was like? And as the 
time went on things became worse. ‘There was no restraint, 
and at last I could stand it no longer. I rose up from the 
table, and left the room without a word. Ainsworth followed 
me ; he was flushed with wine, and he looked foolish. ‘Where 
are you going?’ he asked. ‘Mamie Dillon,’ that was the 
name of his model, ‘wants to talk to you.’ I made him no 
answer. ‘Where are you going?’ herepeated angrily. ‘ Home, 
of course,’ I replied, ‘I have stayed here too long as it is. Let 
me pass.’ He was excited; he had taken too much wine, I 
know, and he scarcely knew what he was saying. ‘Oh, I 
understand you!’ he exclaimed. ‘You and Irene Vassilius 
are of a piece—all purity, eh! all disgust at the manners and 
customs of the ‘“‘ lower animals.” Well, I tell you we are no 
worse than any one else in modern days. My lord the 
duke’s conversation differs very little from that ot his groom ; 
and the latest imported American heiress in search of a title 
rattles on to the full as volubly and ruthlessly as Mamie Dillon. 
Go home, if go you must; and take my advice, if you don’t, 
like what you have seen in the world to-day, stay home for 
good. Stay in your shell, and dream your dreams; I dare say 
they will profit you quite as much as our realities!’ He 
laughed, and as I left him I said, ‘You mistake! it is you who 
are “dreaming,” as you call it; dreaming a bad dream, too; 
it is I who ve.’ Then I went out of the house, as I tell 
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you, and wandered alone, under the stars, and thought bitter 
things.” 

‘‘ Why ‘bitter’?” asked El-R4mi. 

“JT do not know,” returned Féraz moodily, ‘except that all 
the world seemed wrong. I wondered how God could endure 
so much degradation on the face of one of His planets, without 
some grand, divine protest.” 

‘‘ The protest 1s always there,” said El-R4mi quickly. ‘Silent, 
but eternal, in the existence of Good in the midst of Evil.” 

Féraz lifted his eyes and rested ‘their gaze on his brother 
with an expression of unutterable affection. 

‘‘ El-Rami, keep me with you!” he entreated; “never let 
me leave you again! I think I must be crazed if the world is 
what it seems, and my life is so entirely opposed to it ; but, if 
so, I would rather be crazed than sane. In my wanderings 
to-night, on my way home hither, I met young girls and women 
who must have been devils in disguise, so utterly were they 
lost to every sense of womanhood and decency. I saw men, 
evil-looking and wretched, who seemed waiting but the chance 
to murder, or commit any other barbarous crime for gold. I 
saw little children, starving and in rags; old and feeble crea- 
tures, too, in the last stage of destitution, without a passer-by 
to wish them well; all things seemed foul and dark and hope- 
less, and when I entered here I felt—ah, God knows what I 
felt |—that you were my Providence, that this was my home, 
and that surely some Angel dwelt within and hallowed it with 
safety and pure blessing !” 

A sudden remorse softened his voice, his beautiful eyes were 
dim with tears. 

““He remembers and thinks of Lilith!” thought El-R4mi 
quickly, with a singular jealous tightening emotion at his heart ; 
but aloud he said gently : 

“Tf one day in the ‘world’ has taught you to love this 
simple abode of ours, my dear Féraz, more than you did 
before, you have had a most valuable lesson. But do not be 
too sure of yourself. Remember, you resented my authority, 
and you wished to escape from my influence. Well, now . 
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‘Now I voluntarily place myself under both,” said Féraz 
rising and standing before him with bent head. “ El-RAmi, 
my brother and my friend, do with me as you will! If from 
you come my dreams, in God’s name let me dream! If from 
your potent will, exerted on my spirit, springs the fountain of 
the music which haunts my life, let me ever be a servant of 
that will! With you I have had happiness, health, peace, and 
mysterious joy, such as the world could never comprehend ; 
away from you, though only for a day, I have been miserable. 
Take my complete obedience, El-RAmi, for what it is worth ; 
you give me more than my life’s submission can ever repay.” 

El-Rami stepped up more closely to him, and, laying both 
hands on his shoulders, looked him seriously in the eyes. 

‘‘My dear boy, consider for a moment how you involve 
yourself,” he said earnestly, yet with great kindliness. 
“Remember the old Arabic volume you chanced upon, and 
what it said concerning the mystic powers of ‘influence.’ Did 
you quite realise it, and all that it implies ?” 

Féraz met his searching gaze steadily. 

‘‘Quite,” he replied. “So much and so plainly do I realise 
it that I even attribute everything done in the world to 
‘influence.’ Each one of us is ‘ influenced’ by something or 
some one. Even you, my dearest brother, share the common 
lot, though I dare say you do not quite perceive where your 
ruling force is generated, your own powers being so extraordi- 
nary. Ainsworth, for example, is ‘influenced’ in very opposite 
directions by very opposite forces—lIrene Vassilius, and—his 
Mamie Dillon! Now I would rather have your spell laid upon 
my life than that of the speculator, the gambler, the drinker, 
or the vile woman, for none of these can possibly give satis- 
faction, at least not to me; while your wizard wand invokes 
nothing but beauty, harmony, and peace of conscience. So I 
repeat it, E]-Rami, I submié to you utterly and finally—must I 
entreat you to accept my submission ?”’ 

He smiled, and the old happy look that he was wont to 
wear began to radiate over his face, which had till then seemed 
worn and wearied. El-Rami’s dark features appeared to reflect 
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the smile, as he gently touched his brother's clustering curls, 
and said playfully: 

“In spite of Zaroba ?” 

“In spite of Zaroba,” echoed Féraz mirthfully. ‘* Poor 
Zaroba! she does not seem well, or happy. I fear she has 
offended you?” 

“No, no,” said El-R4mi meditatively, “she has not offended 
me; she is too old to offend me. I cannot be angry with 
sorrowful and helpless age. And, if she is not well, we will 
make her well, and if she is not happy we will make her 
happy, . . . and be happy ourselves—shall it not be so?” 
His voice was very soft, and he seemed to talk at random, 
and to be conscious of it, for he roused himself with a slight 
start, and said in firmer tones : “ Good-night, Féraz ; good-night, 
dear lad. Rest, and dream !” 

He smiled as Féraz impulsively caught his hand and kissed 
it, and after the young man had left the room he still stood, 
lost in a reverie, murmuring under his breath: ‘And be 
happy ourselves! Is that possible—could that be possible— 
in this world?” 


XXVIII 


N EXT day towards noon, while Féraz, tired with his brief 

“worldly” experiences, was still sleeping. El-Rami 
sought out Zaroba. She received him in the ante-room of the 
chamber of Lilith with more than her customary humility ; 
her face was dark and weary, and her whole aspect one of 
resigned and settled melancholy. El-Rami looked at her 
kindly, and with compassion. 

“The sustaining of wrath is an injury to the spirit,” he 
wrote on the slate which served for that purpose in his usual 
way of communication with her; ‘‘I no longer mistrust you. 
Once more I say, be faithful and obedient. I ask no more 
The spell of silence shall be lifted from your lips to-day.” 

She read swiftly, and with apparent incredulity, and a tremor 
passed over her tall, gaunt frame. She looked at him wonder- 
ingly and wistfully, while he, standing before her, returned the 
look steadfastly, and seemed to be concentrating ali his 
thoughts upon her with some fixed intention. After a 
minute or two he turned aside, and again wrote on the slate ; 
this time the words ran thus : 

‘Speak ; you are at liberty.” 

With a deep shuddering sigh, she extended her bande 
appealingly. ° 

‘ Master !” she exclaimed ; and, before he could prevent her, 
she had dropped on her knees. ‘ Forgive—forgive!” she 
muttered. ‘Terrible is thy power, O El-RAmi, ruler of spirits ! 
terrible, mystic, and wonderful! God must have given thee 
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thy force, and I am but the meanest of slaves to rebel against 
thy command. Yet out of wisdom comes not happiness, but 
great grief and pain ; and as I live, E]-Rami, in my rebellion I 
but dreamed of a love that should bring thee joy! Pardon the 
excess of my zeal, for lo, again and yet again I swear fidelity! 
and may all the curses of heaven fall on me if this time I break 
my vow!” 

She bent her head—she would have kissed the floor at his 
feet, but that he quickly raised her up and prevented her. 

“There is nothing more to pardon,” he wrote. ‘ Your 
wisdom is possibly greater than mine. I know there is 
nothing stronger than Love, nothing better perhaps; but 
Love is my foe whom I must vanquish,—lest he should 
vanquish me!” 

And while Zaroba yet pored over these words, her black eyes 
dilating with amazement at the half confession of weakness 
implied in them, he turned away and left the room. 

That afternoon a pleasant sense of peace and restfulness 
seemed to settle upon the little household ; delicious strains of 
melody filled the air; Féraz, refreshed in mind and body by a 
sound sleep, was seated at the plano, improvising strange 
melodies in his own exquisitely wild and tender fashion ; while 
El-R4mi, seated at his wniting-table, indited a long letter to Dr. 
Kremlin at Ilfracombe, giving in full the message left for him 
by the mysterious monk from Cyprus respecting the “ Third 
Ray ” or signal from Mars. 

“Do not weary yourself too much with watching this pheno- 
menon,” he wrote to his fnend. ‘From all accounts, it 
will be a difficult matter to track so rapid a flash on the Disc 
as the one indicated, and I have fears for your safety. I can- 
not give any satisfactory cause for my premonition of danger 
to you in the attempt, because, if we do not admit an end to 
anything, then there can be no danger even in death itself, 
which we are accustomed to look upon as an ‘end,’ when it 
may be proved to be only a beginning. But, putting aside the 
idea of ‘danger’ or ‘death,’ the premonition remains in my 
mind as one of ‘change’ for you; and perhaps you are not 
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ready or willing even to accept a different sphere of action 
from your present one, therefore I would say, take heed to 
yourself when you follow the track of the ‘Third Ray.’” 

Here his pen stopped abruptly; Féraz was singing in a soft 
mezza-voce, and he listened : 


O Sweet, if love obtained must slay desire, 

And quench the light and heat of passion’s fire ; 

If you are weary of the ways of love, 

And fain would ehd the many cares thereof, 

I prithee tell me so that I may seek 

Some place to die in ere I grow too weak 

To look my last on your beloved face. 

Yea, tell me all! The gods may yet have grace 

And pity enough to let me quickly die 

Some brief while after we have said ‘ Good-bye !’ 


Nay, I have known it well for many days 

You have grown tired of all tender ways ; 

Love’s kisses weary you, love’s eager words, 

Old as the hills and sweet as singing-birds, 

Are fetters hard to bear! O love, be free! 

You will lose little joy in losing me; 

Let me depart, remembering only this, 

That once you loved me, and that once your kiss 
Crown’d me with joy supreme enough to last 
Through all my life till that brief life be past. 


Forget me, Sweetest-heart, and nevermore 

Turn to look back on what has gone before, 

Or say, ‘Such love was brief, but wondrous fair; 
The past is past for ever; have no care 

Or thought for me at all, no tear or sigh, 

Or faint regret ; for, Dearest, I shall die 

And dream of you ?’ the dark, beneath the grass ; 
And o’er my head perchance your feet may pass, 
Lulling me faster into sleep profound 

Among the fairies of the fruitful ground. 

Love, wearied out by love, hath need of rest. 
And, when all love is ended, Death is best. 
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The song ceased ; but, though the singer’s voice no longer 
charmed the silence, his fingers still wandered over the keys 
of the piano, devising intricate passages of melody as delicate 
and devious as the warbling of nightingales. El-R&mi, un- 
consciously to himself, heaved a deep sigh, and Féraz, hearing 
it, looked round. 

‘‘Am I disturbing you?” he asked. 

“No. I love to hear you; but, like many youthful poets, 
you sing of what you searcely ungerng 101s) for instance ; 
you know nothing of love.” 

“TY imagine I do,” replied Féraz meditatively. ‘I can 
picture my ideal woman ; she is ‘ 

“Fair, of course!” said El-R&ami, with an indulgent 
smile. 

“Yes, fair ; her hair must be golden, but not uniformly so— 
full of lights and shadows, suggestive of some halo woven 
round her brows by the sunlight, or the caressing touch of an 
angel. She must have deep, sweet eyes in which no actual 
colour is predominant ; for a pronounced blue or black does 
away with warmth of expression. She must not be tall, for 
one cannot caress tall women without a sense of the ludicrous 
spoiling sentiment 

“ Have you tried it?” asked El-Rami, laughing. 

Féraz laughed too. 

‘You know I have not ; I only imagine the situation. To 
explain more fully what I mean, I would say one could more 
readily draw into one’s arms the Venus of Medicis than that 
of Milo—one could venture to caress a Psyche, but scarcely a 
Juno. I have never liked the idea of tall women; they are 
like big handsome birds—useful, no doubt, but not half so 
sweet as the little fluttering singing ones.” 

“Well, and what other attributes must this imagined lady 
of yours possess?” asked El-R&4mi, vaguely amused at his 
brother's earnestness. 

“Qh, many more charms than I could enumerate,” replied 
Féraz. “And of one thing I am certain, she is not to be 
found on this earth. But I am quite satisfied to wait ; I shall 
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ind her, even as she will find me some day. Meanwhile | 
‘imagine’ love, and in imagination I almost feel it.” 

He went on playing, and El-Rami resumed the wniting of 
his letter to Kremlin, which he soon finished and addressed 
ready for post. A gentle knock at the street door made itself 
heard just then through the ebb and flow of Féraz’s music, and 
Féraz left off his improvisation abruptly and went to answer 
the summons. He returned, and announced with some little 
excitement : 

‘* Madame Irene Vassiltus.” 

E]-R4mi rose and advanced to meet his fair visitor, bowing 
courteously. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Madame,” he said, the 
sincerity of his welcome showing itself in the expression 
of his face, “and an unmerited honour for which I am 
grateful.” 

She smiled, allowing her hand to rest in his for a moment ; 
then, accepting the low chair which Féraz placed for her near 
his brother’s writing-table, she seated herself, and lifted her 
eyes to El-R4mi’s countenance—eyes which, like those of 
Féraz’s ideal ladye-love, were “deep and sweet, and of no 
pronounced colour.” 

‘‘T felt you would not resent my coming here as an in- 
trusion,” she began; “but my visit is not one of curiosity. I 
do not want to probe you as to your knowledge of my past, or 
to ask you anything as to my future. I am a lonely creature, 
dishked by many people, and in the literary career I have 
adopted I fight a desperately hard battle, and often crave for a 
little—just a little sympathetic comprehension. One or two 
questions puzzle me which you might answer if you would. 
hey are on almost general subjects; but I should like to have 
your opinion.” 

‘Madame, if you, with yqur exceptional gifts of insight and 
instinct, are baffled in these ‘general’ questions,” said El-RAml, 
“shall not I be baffled also?” 

‘That does not follow,” replied Irene, returning his glance 
steadily, ‘for you men always claim to be wiser than women. 
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I do not agree with this tiat, so absolutely set forth by the 
lords of creation; yet I am not what is termed ‘strong- 
minded,’ I simply seek justice. Pray stay with us,” she added, 
turning to Féraz, who was about to retire, as he usually did 
whenever El-R4mi held an interview with any visitor; “there 
is no occasion for you to go away.” 

Féraz hesitated, glancing at his brother. 

“Yes, by all means remain here, Féraz,” said El-RAmi 
gently, ‘“‘since Madame Vassilius desires it.” 

Delighted with the permission, Féraz ensconced himself in 
a corner with a book, pretending to read, but in reality listen- 
ing to every word of the conversation. He liked to hear 
Irene’s voice—it was singularly sweet and ringing, and at times 
had a peculiar thrill of pathos in it that went straight to the heart. 

“You know,” she went on, “that I am, or am supposed to 
be, what the world calls ‘famous.’ That is, I write books 
which the public clamour for and read, and for which I receive 
large sums of money. I am able to live well, dress well, and 
look well, and I am known as one of society’s ‘ celebrities.’ 
Well, now, can you tell me why, for such poor honours as 
these, men, supposed to be our wiser and stronger superiors, 
are so spitefully jealous of a woman’s fame ?” 

“Jealous ?” echoed E]-R&mi dubiously, and with something 
of hesitation. ‘You mean . 

‘‘T mean what I say,” continued Madame Vassilius calmly ; 
“neither more nor less. Spitefully jealous is the term I used. 
Explain to me this nddle: Why do men encourage women to 
every sort of base folly and vanity that may lead them at 
length to become the slaves of man’s lust and cruelty, and yet 
take every possible means to oppose and hinder them in their 
attempts to escape from sensuality and animalism into 1n- 
tellectual progress and pre-eminence? In looking back on the 
history of all famous women, from Sappho downwards to the 
present time, it is amazing to consider what men have 
said of them. Always a sneer at ‘women’s work.’ And, if 
praise is at any time given, how grudging and half-hearted it 
is! Men will enter no protest against women who uncover 
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their bare limbs to the public gaze and dance lewdly in music- 
halls and theatres for the masculine delectation; they will 
defend the street prostitute; they will pledge themselves and 
their family estates in order to provide jewels for the newest 
‘ballerina’; but for the woman of intellect they have nothing 
but a shrug of contempt. If she produces a great work of art 
in literature, it is never thoroughly acknowledged ; and the 
hard blows delivered on Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, 
Georges Sand, and others of their calibre, far outweighed their 
laurels. George Eliot and Georges Sand took men’s names in 
order to shelter themselves a little from the pitiless storm that 
assails literary work known to emanate from a woman’s brain ; 
but let a man write the veriest trash that ever was printed, he 
will still be accredited by his own sex with something better 
than ever the cleverest woman could compass. How is it that 
the ‘superior’ sex are cowardly enough to throw stones at 
those among the ‘inferior,’ who surpass their so-called lords 
and masters both in chastity and intellect ?” 

She spoke earnestly, her eyes shining with emotion; she 
looked lovely, thus inspired by the strength of her inward 
feelings. El-Rami was taken aback. Like most Orientals, he 
had to a certain extent despised women and their work. But, 
then, what of Lilith? Without her aid would his discoveries 
in spiritual science have progressed so far? Had he or any 
man a right to call woman the “ inferior ” sex? 

“Madame,” he said slowly and with a vague embarrass- 
ment, “you bring an accusation against our sex which it is 
impossible to refute, because it is simply and undeniably true. 
Men do not love either chastity or intellect in women.” 

He paused, looking at her, then went on : 

“ A chaste woman is an embodied defiance and reproach to: 
man; an intellectual woman is always a source of irritation, 
because she is invariably his superior. By this I mean that 
when a woman is thoroughly gifted she is gifted all round; an 
intellectual man is generally only gifted in one direction. For 
example, a great poet, painter, or musician, may be admirable 
in his own line, but he generally lacks in something ; he is 
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stupid, perhaps, in conversation, or he blunders in some way by 
want of tact; but a truly brilliant woman has all the charms of 
mental superiority, generally combined with delicate touches of 
satire, humour, and wit,—points which she uses to perfection 
against the lumbering animal Man, with the result that she 
succeeds in pricking him in all his most vulnerable parts. He 
detests her accordingly, and flies for consolation to the empty- 
headed dolls of the music-hall, who flatter him to the top of his 
bent, in order to get as much champagne and as many diamonds 
as they can out of him. Man must be adored ; he insists upon 
it, even if he pays for it!” 

“It is a pity he does not make himself a little more worthy 
of adoration,” said Irene, with a slight scornful smile. 

“It is,” agreed El-Rami; “but most men, even the ugliest 
and stupidest, consider themselves perfect.” 

“Do you?” she asked suddenly. 

“Do I consider myself perfect?” El-Rami smiled and 
reflected on this point. ‘Madame, if I am frank with you, 
and with myself, I must answer ‘Yes!’ 1 am made of the 
same clay as all my sex, and consider myself worthy to be the 
conqueror of any woman under the sun! Ask any loathsome, 
crooked-backed dwarf that sweeps a crossing for his livelihood, 
and his idea of his own personal charm will be the same.” 

Féraz laughed outnght; Madame Vassilius looked amused 
and interested. 

“You can never eradicate from the masculine nature,” pro- 
ceeded E]-Rami, “ the idea that our attentions, no matter how 
uncouth, are, and always must be, agreeable to the feminine 
temperament. Here you have the whole secret of the battle 
carried on by men against women who have won the prize of a 
world-wide fame. An intellectual woman sets a barrier between 
herself and the beasts ; the beasts howl, but cannot leap it; 
hence their rage. You, Madame, are not only intellectual, but 
lovely to look at; you stand apart, a crowned queen, seeking 
no assistance from men; by your very manner you imply your 
scorn of their low and base desires. They must detest you in 
self-defence ; most of your adverse critics are the poorly-paid 
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hacks of the daily journals, who envy you your house, your 
horses, your good fortune, and your popularity with the public ; 
if you want them to admire you, go in for a big scandal. Run 
away with some blackguard ; have several husbands; do some- 
thing to tarnish your woman’s reputation; be a vulture or a 
worm, not a star; men do not care for stars, they are too 
distant, too cold, too pure !” 

‘Are you speaking satirically,” asked Madame Vassilius, 
“or in grim earnest ?” 

“In grim earnest, fair*lady,” and El-Rami rose from his 
chair and confronted her with a half-smile. ‘‘In grim earnest, 
men are brutes! The statement is one which is frequently 
made by what is called the ‘Shrieking Sisterhood’; but I, a 
man, agree to it in cold blood, without conditions. We are 
stupid brutes ; we work well in gangs, but not so well singly. 
As soldiers, sailors, builders, engineers, labourers, all on the gang 
method, we are admirable. The finest paintings of the world 
were produced by bodies of men working under one head, called 
‘schools,’ but differing from our modern ‘schools’ in this grand 
exception, that, whereas zow each pupil tries his hand at some- 
thing of his own, ¢4en all the pupils worked at the one design of 
the Master. Thus were painted the frescoes of Michael Angelo, 
and the chief works of Raphael. Now the rule is ‘every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost.’ And very poorly 
does ‘each man for himself’ succeed. Men must always be 
helped along, either by each other—or. . . by. . . a woman! 
Many of them owe all their success in life to the delicate 
management and patient tact of woman, and yet never have 
the grace to own it. Herein we are thankless brutes as well as 
stupid. But, as far as I personally am concerned, I am 
willing to admit that all my best discoveries, such as they 
are, are due to the far-reaching intelligence and pure insight of 
& woman.’ . 

This remark utterly amazed Féraz ; Madame Vassilius looked 
surprised. 

“Then,” she said, smiling slightly, “ of course you love some 
one?” 
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A shadow swept over El-RAmi’s features. 

“No, Madame; I am not capable of love, as this world 
understands loving. Love has existence, no doubt, but surely 
not as Humanity accepts it. For example, a man loves a 
woman ; she dies; he gradually forgets her, and loves another, 
and so on. That is not love, but it is what society is satis- 
fied with, as such. You are quite right to despise such a 
fleeting emotion for yourself; it is not sufficient for the de- 
mands of your nature; you seek something more lasting.” 

‘“Which I shall never find,” said Irene quietly. 

‘Which you will find, and which you must find,” declared 
E]-Rami. ‘All longings, however vague, whether evil or good, 
are bound to be fulfilled, there being no waste in the economy 
of the universe. This is why it is so necessary to weigh well 
the results of desire before encouraging it. I quite understand 
your present humour, Madame—it is one of restlessness and 
discontent. You find your crown of fame has thorns; never 
mind ! wear it royally, though the blood flows from the torn 
brows. You are solitary at times, and find the solitude 
irksome ; Art serves her children thus—she will accept no half- 
love, but takes all. Were I asked to name one of the most 
fortunate of women, I think I should name you, for, notwith- 
standing the progress of your intellectual capacity, you have 
kept your faith.” 

“IT have kept my religion, if you mean that,” said Irene, im- 
pressed by his earnestness ; ‘‘ but it is not the religion of the 
churches.” 

He gave an impatient gesture. 

‘‘ The religion of the churches is a mere Show-Sunday,” he 
returned. ‘We all know that. When I say you have kept 
your faith, I mean that you can believe in God without positive 
proofs of Him. That is a grand capability in this age. I wish 
I had it!” . 

Irene Vassilius looked at him wonderingly. 

‘Surely you believe in God?” 

“Not till I can prove Him!” and El-RAmi’s eyes flashed 
defiantly. “Vice triumphant, and Virtue vanquished, do not 
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explain Him to me. Torture and death do not manifest to my 
spirit His much-talked-of ‘love and goodness.’ I must un. 
riddle His secret ; I must pierce into the heart of His plan, 
before I join the enforced laudations of the multitude ; I must 
know and feel that it is the truth I am proclaiming, before I 
stand up in the sight of my fellows and say, ‘O God, Thou 
art the Fountain of Goodness, and all Thy works are wise and 
wonderful !’” 

He spoke with remarkable power and emphasis ; his attitude 
was full of dignity. Madame Vassilius gazed at him in 
involuntary admiration. 

‘It is a bold spirit that undertakes to catechise the Creator 
and examine into the value of His creation,”’ she said. 

‘“‘If there is a Creator,” said El-R4mi, “and if from Him all 
things do come, then from Him also comes my spirit of inquiry. 
I have no belief in a devil, but, if there were one, the Creator 
ig answerable for him, too. And to revert again to your 
questions, Madame, shall we not in a way make God somewhat 
responsible for the universal prostitution of woman? It is a 
world-wide crime, and only very slight attempts as yet have 
been made to remedy it, because the making of the laws is in 
the hands of men—the criminals. The Englishman, the 
European generally, is as great a destroyer of woman’s life and 
happiness as any Turk or other barbarian. The life of the 
average woman is purely animal; in her girlhood she is made 
to look attractive, and her days pass into the consideration of 
dress, appearance, manner, and conversation ; when she has 
secured her mate, her next business is to bear him children. 
The children reared, and sent out into the world, she settles 
down into old age, wrinkled, fat, toothless, and frequently 
quarrelsome ; the whole of her existence is not a grade higher 
than that of a leopardess or other forest creature, and some- 
times not so exciting. Whon a woman rises above all this, she 
is voted by the men ‘unwomanly’; she is no longer the slave 
or the toy of their passions ; and that is why, my dear Madame, 
they give the music-hall dancer their diamonds, and heap upon 
you their sneers.” 
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Irene sat silent for some minutes, and a sigh escaped her. 

“Then it 1s no use trying to be a little different from the 
rest,” she said wearily; “a little higher, a little less prone to 
vulgarity? Ifone must be hated for striving to be worthy of 
one’s vocation se 

‘* My dear lady, you do not see that men will never admit 
that literature zs your vocation! No, not even if you wrote as 
grand a tragedy as ‘Macbeth.’ Your vocation, according to 
them, is to adore their sex, to look fascinating, to wear pretty 
clothes, and purr softly like a pleased cat when they make you 
a compliment ; not to write books that set everybody talking. 
They would rather see you dragged and worn to death under 
the burden of half a dozen children, than they would see you 
stepping disdainfully past them, in all the glory of fame. Yet 
be content,—you have, like Mary in the Gospel, ‘chosen the 
better part;’ of that I feel sure, though I am unable to tell 
you why or how I feel it.” 

“If you feel sure of certain things without being able to 
explain how or why you feel them,” put in Féraz suddenly, 
‘is it not equally easy to feel sure of God without being able 
to explain how or why He exists ?” 

‘*‘ Admirably suggested, my dear Féraz,” observed El-RAmi, 
with a slight smile. ‘But please recollect that, though it may 
be easy to you and a fair romancist like Madame Vassilius to 
feel sure of God, it is not at all easy to me. I am not sure of 
Him ; I have not seen Him, and I am not conscious of Him. 
Moreover, if an average majority of people taken at random 
could be persuaded to speak the truth for once in their lives, 
they would all say the same thing—that they are not conscious 
of Him. Because if they were—if the world were—the emotion 
of fear would be altogether annihilated ; there would never be 
any ‘panic’ about anything ; people would not shriek and wail 
at the terrors of an earthquake, pr be seized with pallor and 
trembling at the crash and horror of an unexpected storm. 
Being sure of God would mean being sure of Good ; and I’m 
afraid none of us are convinced in that direction. But I think 
and believe that, if we indeed felt sure of God, evil would be 
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annihilated as well as fear. And the mystery is, why does 
He not make us sure of Hime It must be in His power 
to do so, and would save both Him and us an infinite deal of 
trouble.” 

Féraz grew restless and left his place, laying down the 
volume he had been pretending to read. 

‘IT wish you would not be so hornibly, cruelly definite in 
your suggestions,” he said rather vexedly. ‘‘ What is the good 
of it? It unsettles one’s mind.” 

“Surely your mind is‘not unsettled by a merely reason- 
able idea reasonably suggested ?” returned El-R&mi calmly. 
‘‘ Madame Vassilius here is not ‘ unsettled,’ as you call it.” 

“No,” said Irene slowly ; ‘‘but I had thought you more of 
a spiritual believer——” 

“Madame,” said El-Rami impressively, “I am a spiritual 
believer, but in this way: I believe that this world and all 
worlds are composed of Spirit and Matter, and not only do I 
believe it, but I 4”zow it! The atmosphere around us and all 
planets is composed of Spirit and Matter; and every living 
creature that breathes is made of the same dual mixture. Of 
the Spirit that forms part of Matter and dominates it, I, even 
f have some control; and others who come after me, treading 
in the same lines of thought, will have more than I. I can 
influence the spirit of man; I can influence the spirit of the 
air ; I can draw an essence from the earth upwards that shall 
seem to you like the wraith of some one dead ; but if you ask 
me whether these provable, practicable scientific tests or ex- 
periments on the spirit, that is part of Nature’s very existence, 
are manifestations of God or the Divine, I say—No. God 
would not permit Man to play at will with His eternal Fires; 
whereas, with the spirit essence that can be chemically drawm 
from earth and fire and water, I,a mere studious and consider- 
ing biped, can do whatsoever I choose. I know how the 
legends of phantoms and fairies arose in the world’s history, 
because at one time, one particular period of the prehistoric 
ages, the peculiar, yet natural combination of the elements 
and the atmosphere formed ‘fantasma’ which men saw and 
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believed in. The last trace of these now existing is the familiar 
‘mirage’ of cities with their domes and steeples seen during 
certain states of the atmosphere in mid-ocean. Only give me 
the conditions, and I will summon up a ghostly city too. I 
can form numberless phantasmal figures now, and more than 
this, I can evoke for your ears, from the very bosom of the air, 
music such as long ago sounded for the pleasure of men and 
women dead. For the air is a better phonograph than Edison’s, 
and has the advantage of being eternal.” 

‘But such powers are marvellous!” exclaimed Irene. “I 
cannot understand how you have attained to them.” 

“Neither can others less gifted understand how you 
Madame, have attained your literary skill,” said El-Rami 
‘All art, all science, all discovery, is the result of a concen 
trated Will, an indomitable Perseverance. My ‘ powers,’ as 
you term them, are really very slight, and, as I said before, 
those who follow my track will obtain far greater supremacy. 
The secret of phantasmal splendour or ‘ vision,’ as also the clue 
to what is called ‘unearthly music’—anything and everything 
that is or pretends to be of a supernatural character in this 
world—can be traced to natural causes, and the one key to it 
all is the great fact that nothing in the Universe is lost. Bear 
that statement well in mind. Light preserves all scenes; Air 
preserves all sounds. Therefore, it follows that if the scenes 
are there, and the sounds are there, they can be evoked again, 
and yet again, by him who has the skill to understand the 
fluctuations of the atmospheric waves, and the incessantly re- 
curring vibrations of light. Do not imagine that even a 
thought, which you very naturally consider your own, actually 
remains a fixture in your brain from whence it was germi- 
nated. It escapes while you are in the very act of thinking 
it; its subtle essence evaporates into the air you breathe and 
the light you absorb. If it presents itself to you again, it will 
probably be in quite a different form, and perhaps you will 
hardly recognise it. All thought escapes thus; you cannot 
keep it to yourself any more than you can have breath without 
breathing.” 
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“You mean that a thought belongs to all, and not to one 
individual?” said Irene. 

‘Yes, I mean that,” replied El-RAmi; “and thought, I may 
say, is the only reflex I can admit of possible Deity, because 
thought is free, absolute, all-embracing, creative, perpetual, 
and unwearied. Limitless too—great Heaven, how limitless! 
To what heights does it not soar? In what depths does it not 
burrow? How daring, how calm, how indifferent to the 
ocean-swell of approaching and receding ages! Your modern 
Theosophist, calmly counting his gains from the blind in. 
credulity and stupidity of the unthinking masses, is only copy- 
ing, in a very Liliputian manner, the grand sagacity and cunning 
of the ancient Egyptian ‘magi,’ who, by scientific trickery, ruled 
the ignorant multitude ; it is the same thought, only dressed in 
modern aspect. ‘Thought, and the proper condensation, con- 
trolling and usage of thought, is Power,—Divinity, if you will. 
And it is the only existing Force that can make gods of men.” 

Irene Vassilius sat silent, fascinated by his words, and still 
more fascinated by his manner. After a few minutes she 
spoke— 

‘Tam glad you admit,” she said gently, “that this all- 
potent Thought may be a reflex of the Divine,—for we can 
have no reflections of light without the Light itself. I came 
to you in a somewhat discontented humour,—I am_ happier 
now. I suppose I ought to be satisfied with my lot,—I am 
certainly more fortunately situated than most women.” 

“You are, Madame ”—said E]-RAmi, smiling pensively and 
fixing his dark eyes upon her with a kind expression,—“ And 
your native good sense and wit will prevent you, I hope, from 
marring the good which the gods have provided for you. Do 
not marry yet,—it would be too great a disillusion for you. 
The smallest touch of prose is sufficient to destroy the delicacy 
of love’s finer sentiments; ang marriage, as the married will 
tell you, is all prose,—very prosy prose too. Avoid it !—prosy 
prose is tiresome reading.” 

She laughed, and rose to take her leave. 

‘I saw your brother with Mr. Ainsworth yesterday,” she 
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observed—“ And I could not understand how two such 
Opposite natures could possibly agree.” 

“Oh, we did not agree,—we have not agreed,” said Féraz 
hastily, speaking for himself—It is not likely we shall see 
much of each other.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it ’’—and she extended her hand to him, 
You are very young, and Roy Ainsworth is very old, not 
in years, but in heart. It would be a pity for you to catch the 
contagion of our modern pessimism.” 

“ But ” Féraz hesitated and stammered, “it was you, 
was it not, Madame, who suggested to Mr. Ainsworth that 
he should take me as the model for one of the figures in his 
picture ? ” 

“Ves, it was I,” replied Irene with a slight smile— But 
I never thought you would consent,—and I felt sure that, 
even if you did, he would never succeed in rendering your 
expression, for he is a mere surface-painter of flesh, not soul— 
still, all the same, it amused me to make the suggestion.” 

“ Ves,—woman-like,” said El-Rami—“ You took pleasure 
in offering him a task he could not fulfil. There you have 
another reason why intellectual women are frequently detested 
—they ask so much and give so little.” 

‘You wrong us,” answered Irene swiftly. ‘‘ When we love, 
we give all!” 

“ And so you give too much!” said El-RAmi gravely—“ It 
is the common fault of women. You should never give ‘all’ 
—you should always hold back something. To be fascinating, 
you should be enigmatical. When once man is allowed to 
understand your riddle thoroughly, the spell is broken. The 
placid, changeless, monotonously amiable woman has no power 
whatever over the masculine temperament. It is Cleopatra that 
makes a slave of Antony, not blameless and simple Octavia.” 

Irene Vassilius smiled. 

“ According to such a theory, the angels must be very tame 
and uninteresting individuals,” she said. 

E]-Rami’s eyes grew lustrous with the intensity o1 his 


thought. 
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“ Ah, Madame, our conception of angels is a very poor and 
false one, founded on the flabby imaginations of ignorant 
priests. An Angel, according to my idea, should be wild and 
bright and restless as lightning, speeding from star to star in 
search of new lives and new loves, with lips full of music and 
eyes full of fire, with every fibre of its immortal being palpitat- 
ing with pure yet passionate desires for everything that can 
perfect and equalise its existence. The pallid, goose-winged 
object represented to us as inhabiting a country of No-Where 
without landscape or colour, playing on an unsatisfactory harp 
and singing ‘ Holy, holy’ for ever and ever, is no Angel, but 
rather a libel on the whole systematic creative plan of the 
Universe. Beauty, brilliancy, activity, glory and infinite 
variety of thought and disposition—if these be not in the 
composition of an Angel, then the Creator is but poorly 
served !” 

“You speak as if you had seen one of these immortals?” 
said Irene, surprised. 

A shadow darkened his features. 

“ Not I, Madame—except once—in a dream! You are 
going !—then farewell! Be happy,—and encourage the angelic 
qualities in yourself—for, if there be a Paradise anywhere, you 
are on the path that leads to it.” 

“You think so?” and she sighed—“ I hope you may be 
right,—but sometimes I fear, and sometimes I doubt. Thank 
you for all you have said,—it is the first time I have met with 
so much gentleness, courtesy and patience from one of your 
sex. Good-bye!” 

She passed out, Féraz escorting her to her carriage, which 
waited at thc door ; then he returned to his brother with a ot 
step and meditative air. 

‘‘Do men really wrong women so much as she seems to 
think ?” he asked. ; 

El-R&mi paused a moment,—then answered slowly : 

“Yes, Féraz, they do; and, as long as this world wags, they 
will! Let God look to it |—for the law of feminine oppression 
is His—not ours!” 
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HAT same week was chronicled one of the worst gales 
that had ever been known to rage on the English coast. 
From all parts of the country came accounts of the havoc 
wrought on the budding fruit-trees by the pitiless wind and rain, 
—harrowing stories of floods and shipwrecks came with every 
fresh despatch of news,—great Atlantic steamers were reported 
“missing,” and many a fishing-smack went down in sight of 
land, with all the shrieking, struggling souls on board. For 
four days and four nights the terrif: hurricane revelled in 
destruction, its wrath only giving way to occasional pauses of 
heavy silence more awful than its uproar; and, by the rocky 
shores of Ilfracombe, the scene of nature’s riot, confusion and 
terror attained to a height of indescribable grandeur. The sea 
rose in precipitous mountain-masses, and anon wallowed in 
black abysmal chasms,—the clouds flew in a fierce rack over- 
head like the forms of huge witches astride on eagle-shaped 
monsters,—and with it all there was a close heat in the air, 
notwithstanding the tearing wind,—a heat and a sulphureous 
smell, suggestive of some pent-up hellish fire that but waited 
Its opportunity to break forth and consume the land. On the 
third day of the gale, particularly, this curious sense of suffoca- 
tion was almost unbearable, and Dr. Kremlin, looking out of 
his high tower window in the morning at the unquiet sky and 
savage sea, wondered, as the wind scudded past, why it brought 
no freshness with it, but only an increased heat, like the 
‘gimoom ” of the desert. 
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‘It is one of those days on which it would seem that God 
is really angry,” mused Kremlin—‘ angry with Himself, and 
still more angry with His creature.” 

The wind whistled and shrieked in his ears as though it 
strove to utter some wild response to his thought,—the sullen 
roaring and battling of the waves on the beach below sounded 
like the clashing armour of contesting foes,—and the great 
Disc in the tower revolved, or appeared to revolve, more 
rapidly than its wont, its incessant whirr-whirring being always 
distinctly heard above the fury of the storm. To this, his 
great work, the chief labour of his life, Dr. Kremlin’s eyes 
turned wistfully, as, after a brief observation of the turbulent 
weather, he shut his window fast against the sheeting rain. 
Its shining surface, polished as steel, reflected the lights and 
shadows of the flying storm-clouds, in strange and beautiful 
groups like moving landscapes—now and then it flashed with 
a curious lightning glare of brilliancy as it swung round to its 
appointed measure, even as a planet swings in its orbit. A 
new feature had been added to the generally weird effect of 
Kremlin’@ strange studio or workshop,—this was a heavy 
black curtain made of three thicknesses of cloth sewn closely 
together, and weighted at the end with bullet-shaped balls of 
lead. It was hung on a thick iron pole, and ran easily on 
indiarubber rings,—when drawn forward it covered the Disc 
completely from the light without interfering with any portion 
of its mechanism. Three days since, Kremlin had received 
E]-Rami’s letter telling him what the monk from Cyprus had 
said concerning the “ Third Ray ” or the messages from Mars, 
and, eagerly grasping at the smallest chance of any clue to the 
labyrinth of the Light-vibrations, he had lost no time in making 
all the preparations necessary for this grand effort, this attempt 
to follow the track of the flashing signal whose meaning, though 
apparently unintelligible, might yet with patience be discovered. 
So, following the suggestions received, he had arranged the 
sable drapery in such a manner that it could be drawn close 
across the Disc, or, in a second, be flung back to expose the 
whole surface of the crystal to the light,—all was ready for 
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the trial, when the great storm came and interfered. Dense 
clouds covered the firmament,—and not for one single 
moment since he received the monk’s message had Kremlin 
seen the stars. However, he was neither discouraged nor 
impatient,—he had not worked amid perplexities so long to 
be disheartened now by a mere tempest, which in the ordinary 
course of nature would wear itself out, and leave the heavens 
all the clearer both for reflection and observation. Yet he, as 
a meteorologist, was bound to confess that the fury of the 
gale was of an exceptional character, and that the height to 
which the sea lifted itself before stooping savagely towards the 
land and breaking itself in hissing spouts of spray was stu- 
pendous, and in a manner appalling. Karl, his servant, was 
entirely horrified at the scene,—he hated the noise of the 
wind and waves, and more than all he hated the incessant 
melancholy scream of the sea-birds that wheeled in flocks 
round and round the tower. 

“It is for all the world like the shrieks of drowning men” 
—he said, and shivered, thinking of the pleasantly devious 
ways of the Rhine and its placid flowing,—placid even in 
flood, as compared with the howling ocean, all madness and 
movement and terror. Twice during that turbulent day Karl 
had asked his master whether the tower “ shook.” 

‘“Of course!” answered Dr. Kremlin with a smile in his 
mild eyes—‘ Of course it shakes,—it can hardly do other- 
wise in such a gale. Even a cottage shakes in a fierce 
wind.” 

““Oh yes, a cottage shakes,” said Karl meditatively—“ but 
then if a cottage blows away altogether it doesn’t so much 
matter. Cottages are frequently blown away in America, so 
they say, with all the family sitting inside. That’s not a bad 
way Of travelling. But when a tower flies through the air it 
seldom carmies the family with it except in bits.” 

Kremlin laughed, but did not pursue the conversation, and 
Karl went about his duties in a gloomy humour, not common 
to his cheerful temperament. He really had enough to put 
him out, all things considered. Soot fell down the kitchen 
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chimney—a huge brick also landed itself with a crash in the 
fender,—there were crevices in the doors and windows through 
which the wind played wailing sounds like a “coronach”’ on 
the bagpipes ;—and then, when he went out into the courtyard 
to empty the pail of soot he had taken from the grate, he came 
suddenly face to face with an ugly bird, whose repulsive aspect 
quite transfixed him for the moment and held him motionless, 
staring at it. It was a cormorant, and it stood huddled 
on the pavement, blinking its disagreeable eyes at Karl,—its 
floppy wings were drenched with the rain, and all over the 
yard was the wet trail of its feathers and feet. 

“Shoo!” cried Karl, waving his arms and the pail of soot 
all together—“ Shoo! Beast!” 

But the cormorant appeared not to mind—it merely set 
about preening its dirty wing. 

Karl grew savage, and, running back to the kitchen, brought 
shovel, tongs and a broom, all of which implements he flung 
in turn at the horrid-looking creature, which, finally startled, 
rose in air uttering dismal cries as it circled higher and higher, 
the while Karl watched its flight,—higher and higher it soared, 
till at last he ran out of the courtyard to see where it went. 
Round and round the house it flew, seeming to be literally 
tossed to and fro by the wind, its unpleasant shriek still 
echoing distinctly above the deep boom of the sea, till suddenly 
it made a short sweep downwards, and sat on the top of the 
tower like a squat black phantom of the storm. 

“ Nasty brute!” said Karl, shaking his clenched fist at it— 
“Tf the Herr Doctor were like any other man, which he is 
not, he would have a gun in the house, and I’d shoot that 
vile screamer. Now it will sit cackling and yelling there all 
day and all night perhaps. Pleasant, certainly !” 

And he went indoors, grumbling more than ever. Every- 
thing seemed to go wrong that day,—the fire wouldn’t burn,— 
the kettle wouldn’t boil,—and he felt inwardly vexed that his 
master was not as morose and irntable as himself. But, as 
it happened, Dr. Kremlin was in a singularly sweet and placid 
frame of mind,—the noise of the gale seemed to soothe rather 
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than agitate his nerves. For one thing, he was much better 
in health, and looked years younger than when El-R4mi 
visited him, bringing the golden flask whose contents were 
guaranteed to give him a new lease of life. So far 
indeed the elixir had done its work,—and to all appear- 
ances he might have been a well-preserved man of about fifty, 
rather than what he actually was, close upon his seventy-fourth 
year. As he could take no particularly interesting or useful 
observations from his Disc during the progress of the tempest, 
he amused himself with the task of perfecting one or two of 
his ‘ Light-Maps” as he called them, and he kept at this work 
with the greatest assiduity and devotion all the morning. 
These maps were wonderfully interesting, if only for the ex- 
treme beauty, intricacy and regularity of the patterns,—one 
set of “vibrations” as copied from the reflections on the Disc 
formed the exact shape of a branch of coral,—another gave 
the delicate outline of a frond of fern. All the lines ran in 
waves,—none of them were straight. Most of them were in 
small ripples,—others were larger—some again curved broadly, 
and turned round in a double twist, forming the figure 8 at 
long intervals of distance, but all resolved themselves into a 
definite pattern of some sort. 

“Pictures in the sky!” he mused, as he satiently measured 
and re-touched the lines. ‘And all different !—not two of 
them alike! What do they all mean ?—for they must mean 
something. Nothing—not the lowest atom that exists is 
without a meaning and a purpose. Shall I ever discover the 
solution to the Light-mystery, or is it so much God’s secret 
that it will never become Man’s ?” 

So he wondered, puzzling himself, with a good deal of 
pleasure in the puzzle. He was happy in his work, despite 
its strange and difficult character,—El-R4mi’s elixir had so 
calmed and equalised his physical temperament that he was 
no longer conscious of worry or perplexity. Satisfied that he 
had years of life before him ‘in which to work, he was content 
to let things take their course, and he laboured on in the spirit 
that all labour claims, “ without haste, without rest.” Feverish 
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hurry in work,—eagerness to get the rewards of it before 
conscientiously deserving them,—this disposition is a curse of 
the age we live in and the ruin of true art,—-and it was this 
delirium of haste that had seized Kremlin when he had sum- 
moned E]-Rami to his aid. Now, haste seemed unnecessary ; 
—there was plenty of time, and—possessed of the slight 
clue to the “Third Ray,”—plenty of hope as well, or so he 
thought. 

In the afternoon the gale gradually abated, and sank to a 
curiously sudden dead calm. The sea still lifted toppling 
foam-crowned peaks to the sky, and still uttered shattering 
roars of indignation,—but there was a break in the clouds 
and a pale suggestion of sunshine. As the evening closed in, 
the strange dull quietness of the air deepened,—the black mists 
on the horizon flashed into stormy red for an instant when the 
sun set,—and then darkened again into an ominous greenish- 
gray. Karl, who was busy cooking his master’s dinner, stopped 
stirring some sauce he was making, to listen, as it were, to 
the silence,—the only sound to be heard was the long roll 
and swish of the sea on the beach,—and even the scream of 
the gulls was stilled. Spoon in hand he went out in the yard 
to observe the weather; all movement in the heavens seemed 
to have been suddenly checked, and masses of black cloud 
rested where they were, apparently motionless. And while he 
looked up at the sky he could hardly avoid taking the top of 
the tower also into his view ;—there, to his intense disgust, 
still sate his enemy of the morning, the cormorant. Some- 
thing that was not quite choice in the way of language 
escaped his lips as he saw the hateful thing ;—its presence was 
detestable to him and filled his mind with morbid imaginations 
which no amount of reasoning could chase away. 

“And yet what is it but a bird!” he argued with himself 
angrily, as he went indoers and resumed his cooking opera- 
tions—“ A bird of prey, fond of carrion—nothing more. Why 
should I bother myself about it? If I told the Herr Doctor 
that it was there, squatting at ease on his tower, he would very 
likely open the window, invite the brute in, and offer it food 
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and shelter for the night. For he is one of those kind-hearted 
people who think that all the animal creation are worthy of 
consideration and tenderness. Well,—it may be very good 
and broad philosophy,—all the same, if I caught a rat sitting 
in my bed, I shouldn’t like it,—nor would I care to share my 
meals with a lively party of cockroaches. There are limits to 
Christian feelings. And, as for that beast of a bird outside, 
why, it’s better outside than in, so I’ll say nothing about it.” 

And he devoted himself more intently than ever to the 
preparation of the dinner,—for his master had now an ex- 
cellent appetite, and ate good things with appreciation and 
relish, a circumstance which greatly consoled Karl for many 
other drawbacks in the service he had undertaken. For he 
was a perfect cook, and proud of his art, and that night he 
was particularly conscious of the excellence of the little tasty 
dishes he had, to use an art-term, ‘“‘created,” and he watched 
his master enjoy their flavour, with a proud, keen sense of his 
own consummate skill. 

* When a man relishes his food it is all right with him,” he 
thought.—“ Starving for the sake of science may be all very 
well, but if it kills the scientist what becomes of the 
science Pp” 

And he grew quite cheerful in the contemplation of the 
“Herr Doctor’s” improved appetite, and by degrees almost 
forgot the uncanny bird that was still sitting on the topmost 
ledge of the tower. 

Among other studious habits engendered by long solitude 
into which Kremlin had fallen, was the somewhat unhygienic 
one of reading at meals. Most frequently it was a volume of 
poems with which he beguiled the loneliness of his dinner, for 
he was one of those rare few who accept and believe in what 
may be called the “ Prophecies” «of Poesy. These are in 
very truth often miraculous, and it can be safely asserted that 
if the writers of the Bible had not been poets they would 
never have been prophets. A poet,—if he indeed 4e a poet, 
and not a mere manufacturer of elegant verse,—always raves— 
raves madly, blindly, incoherently of things he does not really 
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understand. Moreover, it is not himself that raves—but a 
Something within him,—some demoniac or angelic spirit that 
clamours its wants in wild music, which by throbbing measure 
and degree resolves itself, after some throes of pain on the 
poet’s part, into a peculiar and occasionally vague language. 
The poet, as man, is no more than man; but that palpitating 
voice in his mind gives him no rest, tears his thoughts piece- 
meal, rends his soul, and consumes him with feverish trouble 
and anxiety not his own, till he has given it some sort of 
speech, however mystic and strange. If it resolves itself into 
a statement which appals or amazes, he, the poet, cannot help 
it; if it enunciates a prophecy he is equally incapable of 
altering or refuting it. When Shakespeare wrote the three 
words, ‘Sermons in stones,” he had no idea that he was briefly 
expounding with perfect completeness the then to him un- 
known science of geology. The poet is not born of flesh 
alone, but of spirit—a spirit which dominates him whether he 
will or no, from the very first hour in which his childish eyes 
look inquiringly on leaves and flowers and stars—a spirit 
which catches him by the hands, kisses him on the lips, 
whispers mad nothings in his startled ears, flies restlessly round 
and about him, brushing his every sense with downy, warm, 
hurrying wings,—snatches him up altogether at times and 
bids him sing, write, cry out strange oracles, weep forth wild 
lamentations, and all this without ever condescending to explain 
to him the reason why. It is left to the world to discover 
this ‘‘ Why,” and the discovery is often not made till ages after 
the poet’s mortal dust has been transformed to flowers in the 
grass which little children gather and wear unknowingly.. The 
poet whose collected utterances Dr. Kremlin was now reading, 
as he sipped the one glass of light burgundy which concluded 
his meal, was Byron ; theefiery singer whose exquisite music 
is pooh-poohed by the imsipid critics of the immediate day, 
who, jealous of his easily-won and world-wide fame, grudge 
him the laurel, even though it spring from the grave of a hero 
as well as bard. The book was open at ‘ Manfred,” and the 
lines on which old Kremlin’s eyes rested were these : 
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“ How beautiful is all this visible world ! 
How glorious in its action and itself ! 
But we who name ourselves its sovereigns, we 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will. 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are,—what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other.” 


“Now that passage is every whit as fine as anything in 
Shakespeare,” thought Kremlin—‘‘and the whole secret of 
human trouble is in it ;—it is not the world that is wrong, but 
we—we ‘who make a conflict of its elements.’ The question 
is, if we are really ‘unfit to sink or soar’ is it our fault P—and 
may we not ask without irreverence why we were made so 
incomplete? Ah, my clever friend El-Rami Zaranos has set 
himself a superhuman task on the subject of this ‘ Why,’ and I 
fancy I shall find out the riddle of Mars, and many another 
planet besides, before he ‘proves,’ as he is trying to do, the 
conscious and individual existence of the soul.” 

He turned over the pages of “ Manfred” thoughtfully, and 
then stopped, his gaze riveted on the splendid lines in which 
the unhappy hero of the tragedy flings his last defiance to the 
accusing demons— 

“ The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts— 
Is its own origin of ill and end— 
And its own place and time—its innate sense, 
When stripped of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without, 
But is absorbed in sufferance or in joy, 
Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter.— Back, ye baffled fiends ! 
The hand of death is on me,—but not yours !" 
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“And yet people will say that Byron was an immoral 
writer!” murmured Kremlin—‘“In spite of the tremendous 
lesson conveyed in those lines! There is something positively 
terrifying in that expression— 


‘But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter.’ 





What a black vista of possibilities - 

Here he broke off, suddenly startled by a snaky blue glare 
that flashed into the room like the swift sweep of a sword-blade. 
Springing up from the table he rubbed his dazzled eyes. 

‘“Why—what was that?” he exclaimed. 

“ Lightning!” replied Karl, just entering at the moment— 
‘and a very nasty specimen of it. . . . I'd better put all the 
knives and steel things by.” 

And he proceeded to do this, while Kremlin still stood in 
the centre of the room, his sight yet a little confused by the 
rapidity and brilliancy of that unexpected storm-flash. A long 
low ominous muttering of thunder, beginning far off and rolling 
up nearer and nearer till it boomed like a volley of cannon in 
unison with the roar of the sea, followed,—then came silence. 
No rain fell, and the wind only blew moderately enough to 
sway the shrubs in front of the house lightly to and fro. 

It will be a stormy night,” said Dr. Kremlin then, recover- 
ing himself and taking up his Byron—“I am sorry for the 
sailors! You had better see well to all the fastenings of the 
doors and windows.” 

“Trust me!” replied Karl sententiously—‘ You shall not 
be carried out to sea against your will if I can help it—nor 
have I any desire to make such a voyage myself. I hope, 
Herr Doctor”—he added with a touch of anxiety—“ you are 
not going to spend this evening in the tower?” 

“TI certainly am!” answered Kremlin, smiling—‘“I have 
work up there, and I cannot afford to be idle on account of a 
thunderstorm. Why do you look so scared? There is no 
danger.” 

“TI didn’t say there was”—and Karl fidgeted uneasily— 
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“but—though I’ve never been inside it, I should think the 
tower was lonesome, and I should fancy there might be too 
close a view of the lightning to be quite pleasant,” 

Kremlin looked amused, and, walking to the window, 
pushed back one of the curtains. 

‘“‘T believe it was a false alarm,” he said, gazing at the sea— 
‘That flash and thunder-peal were the parting notes of a storm 
that has taken place somewhere else. See !—the clouds are 
clearing.” 

So in truth they were; the evening, though very dark, 
seemed to give promise of acalm. One or two stars twinkled 
faintly in a blackish-blue breadth of sky, and, perceiving these 
shining monitors and problems of his life’s labour, Kremlin 
wasted no more time in words, but abruptly left the room and 
ascended to his solitary studio. Karl, listening, heard the 
closing of the heavy door aloft and the grating of the key as it 
turned in the lock,—and he also heard that strange perpetual 
whirring noise above, which, though he had in a manner 
grown accustomed to it, always remained for him a perplexing 
mystery. Shaking his head dolefully, and with a somewhat 
troubled countenance, he cleared the dining-table, set the room 
in order, went down to his kitchen, cleaned, rubbed, and 
polished everything till his surroundings were as bright as it 
was possible for them to be, and then, pleasantly fatigued, sat 
down to indite a letter to his mother in the most elaborate 
German phraseology he could devise. He was rather proud 
of his ‘“‘learning,” and he knew his letters home were read by 
nearly all the people in his native village as well as by his 
maternal parent, so that he was particularly careful in his 
efforts to impress everybody by the exceeding choiceness of 
his epistolary “style.” Absorbed in his task, he at first 
scarcely noticed the gradual rising of the wind, which, having 
rested for a few hours, now seemed to have awakened in re- 
doubled strength and fury. Whistling under the kitchen door 
it came, with a cold and creepy chill,—it shook the windows 
angrily, and then, finding the door of the outside pantry open, 
shut it to with a tremendous bang, like an irate person worsted 
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in an argument. Karl paused, pen in hand; and, as he did 
so, a dismal cry echoed round the house, the sound seeming 
to fall from a height and then sweep over the earth with the 
wind, towards the sea. 

‘It’s that brute of a bird!” said Karl half aloud—“ Nice 
cheerful voice he has, to be sure!” 

At that moment the kitchen was illuminated from end to 
end by a wide blue glare of lightning, followed, after a heavy 
pause, by a short loud clap of thunder. The hovering storm 
had at last gathered together its scattered forces, and, con- 
centrating itself blackly above the clamorous sea, now broke 
forth in deadly earnest. 
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REMLIN meanwhile had reached his tower in time 

to secure a glimpse of the clearer portion of the sky 

before it clouded over again. Opening the great window, he 
leaned out and anxiously surveyed the heavens. There was a 
little glitter of star-groups above his head, and immediately 
opposite an almost stirless heavy fleece of blackness, which he 
knew by its position hid from his sight the planet Mars, the 
brilliant world he now sought to make the chief centre of his 
observations. He saw that heavy clouds were slowly rolling 
up from the south, and he was quite prepared for a fresh out- 
break of storm and rain, but he was determined to take 
advantage, if possible, of even a few moments of temporary 
calm. And with this intention he fixed his gaze watchfully on 
the woolly-looking dark mass of vapour that concealed the 
desired star from his view, having first carefully covered the 
steadily revolving Disc with its thick sable curtain. Never 
surely was there a more weird and solemn-looking place than 
the tower-room as it now appeared ; no light in it at all save a 
fitful side-gleam from the whirling edge of the Disc,—all dark- 
ness and monotonous deep sound, with that patient solitary 
figure leaning at the sill of the wide-open window, gazing far 
upward at the pallid gleam of those few distant stars that truly 
did no more than make “ darkness-visible.” The aged scientist’s 
heart beat quickly; the weight of long years of labour and 
anxiety seemed to be lifted from his spirit, and it was with 
almost all the ardour of his young student days that he noted 
the gradual slow untwisting and dividing of those threads of 
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storm-mist, that like a dark web, woven by the Fates, veiled the 
“ red planet ” whose flashing signal might prove to be the key tc 
a thousand hitherto unexplored mysteries. It was strange that 
just at this particular moment of vague suspense his thoughts 
should go wandering in a desultory wilful fashion back to his 
past,—and that the history of his bygone life seemed to arrange 
itself, as it were, in a pattern as definite as the wavy lines on 
his “ Light-Maps” and with just as zadefinite a meaning. He, 
who had lived that life, was as perplexed concerning its ultimate 
intention as he was concerning the ultimate meanings conveyed 
by the light-vibrations through air. He tried to keep his ideas 
centred on the scientific puzzle he was attempting to unravel,— 
he strove to think of every small fact that bore more or less on 
that one central object,—he repeated to himself the A B C of 
his art, concerning the vibrations of light on that first natural 
reflector, the human eye,—how, in receiving the impression of 
the colour red, for instance, the nerves of the eye are set 
quivering four hundred and eighty-two millions of millions of 
times ; or, of the colour violet, seven hundred and seven 
millions of millions of times per second. How could he hope 
to catch the rapid flash of the “ Third Ray” under these 
tremendous conditions? Would it not vanish from the very 
face of the Disc before he had time to track its circuit? But, 
though he strove to busy his brain with conjectures and 
calculations, he was forced, in spite of himself, to go on groping 
into the Past; that wonderful Past when he had been really 
young—young with a youth not born of El-R&m1’s secret 
concoctions,—but youth as it is received fresh and perfect 
from the hand of Divinity—the talisman which makes all the 
world an Eden of roses without thorns. He saw himself as he 
used to be, a slim student, fair-haired and blue-eyed, absorbed 
in science, trying strange experiments, testing new chemical 
combinations, ferreting out the curious mysteries of atmospheric 
phenomena, and then being gradually led to consider the vast 
amount of apparently unnecessary Light per second, that pours 
upon us from every radiating object in the firmament, bearing 
in mind the fact that our Earth itself radiates through Space, 
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even though its glimmer be no more than that of a spark amid 
many huge fires. He remembered how he had pored over the 
strange but incontestable fact that two rays of light starting 
from the same point and travelling in the same direction 
frequently combine to produce darkness, by that principle 
which is known in the science of optics as the interference 
of the rays of light,—and how, tn the midst of all this, his 
work had been suddenly interrupted and put a stop to by 
a power the stars in their courses cannot gainsay—Love. 
Yes—he had loved and been beloved,—this poor, gentle, 
dreamy man ;—one winter in Russia—one winter when the 
snows lay deep on the wild steppes and the wolves were 
howling for hunger in the gloom of the forests,—he had 
dreamed his dream, and wakened from it—broken-hearted. 
She whom he loved, a beautiful girl connected with the 
Russian nobility, was associated, though he knew it not, 
with a secret society of Nihilists, and was all at once 
arrested with several others and accused of being party to 
a plot for the assassination of the Tsar. Found guilty, she 
was sentenced to exile in Siberia, but before the mandate 
could be carried out she died by her own hand, poisoned 
in her prison cell. Kremlin, though not “ suspect,” went 
almost mad with grief, and fled from Russia never to set 
his foot on its accurséd soil again. People said that the 
excess of his sorrow, rage and despair had affected his 
brain, which was possible, as his manner and mode of living, 
and the peculiar grooves of study into which he fell, were 
undoubtedly strange and eccentric—and yet—tenderness 
for his dead love, self-murdered in her youth and beauty, 
kept him sensitively alive to human needs and human 
suffering,—there was no scorn or bitterness in his nature, 
and his faith in the unseen God was as great as El-Rami’s 
doubt. But, left as he was all alone in the world, he 
plunged into the obscure depths of science with greater zest 
than ever, striving to forget the dire agony of that brief love- 
drama, the fatal end of which had nearly closed his own 
career in madness and death. And so the years drifted 
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on and on in work that every day grew more abstruse and 
perplexing, till he had suddenly, as it were, found himself 
old,—too old, as he told himself with nervous trembling, 
ever to complete what he had begun. Then he had sent 
for El-Rami; El-Rami whom he had met and wondered 
at, during his travels in the East years ago .. . and El-Rami, 
at his desire, by strange yet potent skill, had actually turned 
back time in its too rapid flight—and a new lease of life 
was vouchsafed to him ;—he had leisure,—long, peaceful! leisure 
in which to carry out his problems to perfection, if to carry 
them out were at all possible. For had not El-R&mi said— 
“You cannot die, except by violence”? 

And thus, like the “star-patterns,” all the fragments of 
his personal history came into his mind to-night as he waited 
at his tower-window, watching the black pavilion under which 
the world of Mars swung round in its fiery orbit. 

‘Why do I think of all these bygone things just now?” he 
asked himself wonderingly—‘ I who so seldom waste my time 
in looking back, my work being all for the Future?” 

As he murmured the words half aloud, a nft showed itself in 
the cloud he was observing,—a rift which widened gradually 
and broke up the dark mass by swift and ever swifter degrees. 
Fold after fold of mist dissolved and dispersed itself along the 
sky, swept by the wings of the newly-arisen wind, and Mars, 
angrily crimson and stormily brilliant, flashed fortk a lurid 
fire ... In less time than imagination can depict, Kremlin 
had noiselessly flung the black curtain back from his disc, . . . 
and with his eyes riveted upon its gleaming pearly surface he 
waited .. . scarcely breathing, . . . every nerve in his body 
seeming to contract and grow rigid with expectation and some- 
thing like dread. A pale light glistened on the huge disc . . . 
it was gone! .. . another flash, . . . and this remained 
trembling in wavy lines afd small revolving specks—now 

. now... the Third!—and Kremlin craned his head 
forward eagerly . . . it came!—like a drop of human blood 
it fell, and raced more rapidly than quicksilver round and 
round the polished surface of the disc, paling in tint among 
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the other innumerable silvery lines . . . flashed again redly 
... and... disappeared! A cry of irrepressible disappoint- 
ment broke from Kremlin’s lips. 

“Impossible! . . . my God! . . . impossible!” 

Ay !—impossible surely to track such velocity of motion— 
impossible to fix the spot where first its dazzling blood-like hue 
fell, and where it at last vanished. And yet Kremlin waited 
on in feverish expectancy,—his lips apart, his breath coming 
and going in quick uneasy gasps, his straining eyes fixed on 
that terrible, inscrutable creation of his own skill, that fearful 
Mirror of the heavens which reflected so much and betrayed so 
little! . . . Heedless of the muttering roar of the wind which 
now suddenly assailed the tower, he stood, fascinated by the 
dazzling play of light that illumined the disc more brilliantly than 
usual. A dismal scream,—the cry of the cormorant perched 
on the roof above him, echoed faintly in his ears, but he 
scarcely heard it, so absorbed was he in his monstrous Enigma ; 
till—all at once, a blue shaft of lightning glared in at the 
window, its brief reflection transforming the disc for a second 
to an almost overwhelming splendour of glittering colour. 
The strong blaze dazzled Kremlin’s eyes,—and as the answer- 
ing thunder rattled through the sky he reluctantly moved from 
his position and went towards the window to shut it against the 
threatening storm. But when he reached it he saw that the 
planet Mars was yet distinctly visible; the lightning and 
thunder came from that huge bank of clouds in the south he 
had before noticed,—clouds which were flying rapidly up, but 
had not yet entirely obscured the heavens. In eager and 
trembling haste he hurried back to the disc,—it seemed alive 
with light, and glistened from point to point like a huge jewel 
as it whirled and hummed its strange monotonous music,— 
and, shading his eyes, he remainéd close beside it, determined 
to watch it still, hoping against hope that another red flash like 
the one he had lately seen might crimson the quivering mass 
of silvery intersecting lines which he knew were not so much 
the light-vibrations of stars now as reflexes of the electricity 
pent up in the tempestuous atmosphere. 
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‘Patience . . . patience!” he murmured aloud—“ A mo- 
ment more, and perhaps I shall see, .. . I shall know... I 
shall find what I have sought... .” 

The last words were yet trembling on his lips when a fearful 
forkéd tongue of red flame leaped from the clouds, descending 
obliquely like a colossal sword, . . . it smote the tower, split- 
ting its arched roof and rending its walls asunder,—and with the 
frightful boom and bellow of thunder that followed, echoing 
over land and sea for miles and miles there came another 
sound, .. . a clanging jangle of chains and wires and pon- 
derous metals, . . . the mighty mass of the glittering Star-Dial 
swirled round unsteadily once ... twice... quivered... 
stopped ... and then. . . slipping from its wondrous pen- 
dulum, hurled itself forward like a monster shield and fell!.. . 
fell with an appalling crash and thud, bringing the roof down 
upon itself in a blinding shower of stones and dust and 
mortar.... And then... why, then nothing! Nothing 
but dense blackness, muttering thunder, and the roaring of 
the wind. 


Outside, frantic with fear, Karl shook and battered at the 
firmly-locked and bolted door of the tower. When that forked 
flash of lightning had struck the house, it had stretched him 
senseless in his kitchen,—he had, however, recovered after a 
few minutes’ unconsciousness, dazed and stunned, but otherwise 
unhurt, and, becoming gradually alive to the immediate dangers 
of the situation, he had, notwithstanding the fury of the gale 
and the deafening peals of thunder, rushed out of doors 
instinctively to look at the tower. One glance showed him 
what had happened,—it was split asunder, and showed dimly 
against the stormy night like a yawning ruin round which in 
time the ivy might twist and cling. Breathless and mad with 
terror, he had rushed back to the house and up the stairs, and 
now stood impatiently clamouring outside the impenetrable 
portal whose firm interior fastenings resisted all his efforts. He 
called, he knocked, he kicked,—and then, exhausted with the 
vain attempt, stopped to listen.... Nothing! ... not a 
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sound! He made a hollow of his hands and put his mouth 
to the keyhole. 

‘‘Herr Doctor! ... Herr Doctor!” 

No answer,—except the stormy whistle of the blast. 

“No help for it!” he thought desperately, tears of excite- 
ment and alarm gathering in his eyes—‘‘ I must call for assist- 
ance,—rouse the neighbours and break open the door by 
force.” 

He ran downstairs and out of the house bareheaded, to be 
met by a sudden sweep of rain which fell in a straight unpre- 
meditated way from the clouds in stinging torrents. Heedless 
of wind and wet he sped along, making direct for some fisher- 
men’s cottages whose inhabitants he knew and whom in a 
manner he was friendly with, and, having roused them up by 
shouts and cries, explained to them as briefly as possible what 
had happened. As soon as they understood the situation four 
stout fellows got ready to accompany him, and taking pickaxes, 
crowbars, boathooks, and any other such implements as were 
handy, they ran almost as quickly as Karl himself to the scene 
of the catastrophe. Their excitement was to the full as great 
as his, till they reached the top of the staircase and stood 
outside the mysterious door—there they hung back a moment 
hesitatingly. 

‘Call him again ”—one whispered to Karl. ‘“ Mebbe he’s in 
there safe and sound and did not hear ye at fust.” 

To satisfy the man’s scruples Karl obeyed, and called and 
called, and knocked and knocked again and yet again,—with 
the same result,—no answer, save the derisive yell of the gale. 

‘“‘ He Le dead an’ gone for sure’’—said a second man, with 
a slight pallor coming over his sea-tanned face—“ Well... 
well! ... if so be as we must break down th’ door———” 

“Here, give me one of those things”—cried Karl im- 
patiently, and snatching a crowbar he began dealing heavy 
blows at the massive nail-studded oaken barrier. Seeing him 
so much in earnest, his companions lost the touch of super- 
stitious dread that had made them hesitate, and also set them- 
selves to work with a will, and in a few minutes—minutes 
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which to the anxious Karl seemed ages,—the door was battered 
in, . . . and they all rushed forward, . . . but the fierce wind, 
tearing wildly around them, caught the flame of the lamp they 
carried and extinguished it, so that they were left in total 
“darkness. But over their heads the split roof yawned, showing 
the black sky, and about their feet was a mass of fallen stones 
and dust and indistinguishable ruin. As quickly as possible 
they re-lit the lamp and, holding it aloft, looked tremblingly, 
and without speaking a word, at the havoc and confusion 
around them. At first little could be seen but heaped-up 
stones and bricks and mortar, but Karl’s quick eyes roving 
eagerly about caught sight suddenly of something black under 
a heap of débris,—and quickly bending down over it he began 
with his hands to clear away the rubbish,—the other men, 
seeing what he was trying to do, aided him in his task, and in 
about twenty minutes’ time they succeeded in uncovering a 
black mass, huge and inanimate. 

“What is it?” whispered one of the men—‘“ It’s. . . it’s 
not him ?” 

Karl said nothing—he felt himself turning sick with dread, 
. . . he touched that doubtful blackness—it was a thick cloth 
like a great pall—it concealed ... what? Recklessly he 
pulled and tugged at it, getting his hands lacerated by a 
tangled mesh of wires and metals,—till, yielding at last to a 
strong jerk, it came away in weighty clinging folds, disclosing 
what to him seemed an enormous round stone, which, as the 
lamp-light flashed upon it, glistened mysteriously with a 
thousand curious hues. Karl grasped its edge in an effort to 
lift it—his fingers came in contact with something moist and 
warm, and, snatching them away in a sort of vague horror, he 
saw that they were stained with blood. 

“Oh my God! my God !’+ he cried—“ He is down there,— 
underneath this thing! . . » help me to lift it, men !—lift it for 
Heaven’s sake !—lift it, quick—quick ! ” 

But, though they all dragged at it with a will, the work was 
not so easy—the great Disc had fallen flat, and lay solemnly 
inert—and that oozing blood,—the blood of the too daring 
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student of the stars who had designed its mystic proportions,— 
trickled from under it with sickening rapidity. At last, breath- 
less and weary, they were about to give up the task in despair, 
when Karl snatched from out the ruins the iron needle or 
pendulum on which the Disc had originally swung, and, all 
unknowing what it was, thrust it cautiously under the body of 
the great stone to aid in getting a firmer hold of it, . . . to his 
amazement and terror the huge round mass caught and clung 
to it, like warm sealing-wax to a piece of paper, and in an 
instant seemed to have magically dispensed with all its weight, 
for as, with his unassisted strength, he lifted the pendulum, the 
Disc lifted itself lightly and easily with it! A cry of fear and 
wonder broke from all the men,—Karl himself trembled in 
every limb, and big drops of cold sweat broke out on his fore- 
head at what he deemed the devilish horror of this miracle. 
But as he, with no more difficulty than he would have 
experienced in heaving up a moderate-sized log of wood, raised 
the Disc and flung it back and away from him shudderingly, 
pendulum and all, his eyes fell on what had lain beneath it, 

. a crushed pulp of human flesh and streaming blood—and 


reverend silver hairs .. . and with a groan that seemed to 
rend his very heart Karl gave one upward sick stare at the 
reeling sky, and fainted, . . . as unconscious for the time 


being as that indistinguishable mangled mass of perished 
mortality that once had been his master. 


Gently and with compassionate kindness, the rough fishers 
who stood by lifted him up and bore him out of the tower and 
down the stairs,—and, after a whispered consultation, carried 
him away from the house altogether to one of their own 
cottages, where they put him under the care of one of their 
own women. None of them could sleep any more that night ; 
they stood in a group close by theis humble habitations, watch- 
ing the progress of the storm, and ever and anon casting awe- 
stricken glances at the shattered tower. 

‘* The devil was in it ”—-said one of the men at last, as he 
lit his pipe and endeavoured to soothe his nerves by several 
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puffs at that smoky consoler—‘ or else how would it rise up 
like that as light as a feather at the touch of an iron pole?” 

“Tt must ’a weighed twenty stun at least ”—murmured 
another man meditatively. 

‘‘What was it?” demanded a third—"I should ’a took it 
for a big grindstone if it hadn’t sparkled up so when the light 
fell on it.” 

‘‘ Well, it may stay where it is for all I care,” said the first 
speaker—“ I wouldn’t touch it again for a hundred pound!” 

“Nor J.” “ Nor I.” 

‘'hey were all agreed on that point. 

“Wotever he were a-doin’ on,”—said the fourth man 
gravely—“ whether it were God’s work or the devil’s, it’s all 
over now. He’s done for, poor old chap! It’s an awful end 
—God rest his soul! ” 

The others lifted their caps and murmured “ Amen” with 
simple reverence. Then they looked out at the dark wallowing 
trough of the sea. 

‘“‘ How the wind roars !” said the last speaker. 

“ Ay, it do roar,” replied the man who was his mate in the 
boat when they went fishing ; ‘‘and did ye hear a cormorant 
scream a while ago?” 

“Ay, ay! I heard it!” They were silent then, and turned 
in, after making inquiries concerning Karl at the cottage where 
they had left him. He was still unconscious. 
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COUPLE of days later, El-Rami was engagea in what 

was not a very favourite occupation with him,—he was 
reading the morning’s newspaper. He glanced over the cut- 
and-dry chronicle of ‘Storms and Floods ”—he noted that a 
great deal of damage had been wrought by the gale at Ilfra- 
combe and other places along the Devonshire coast,—but 
there was nothing of any specially dreadful import to attract 
his attention, and nothing either in politics or science of any 
pressing or vital interest. There were two or three reviews 
of books, one of these being pressed into a corner next to the 
advertisement of a patent pill; there were announcements of 
the movements of certain human units favoured with a little 
extra money and position than ordinary, as being “in” or 
“out” of town, and there was a loftily-patronising paragraph on 
the “ Theosophical Movement,” or, as it 1s more frequently 
termed, the “Theosophical Boom.” From this, El-RAmi 
learned that a gentleman connected with the Press, who wrote 
excessively commonplace verse, and thereby had got himself 
and his name (through the aforesaid press connection) fairly 
well known, had been good enough to enunciate the following 
amazing platitude :—‘‘ That, as a great portion of the globe is 
composed of elements which cannot, be seen, and as the study 
of the invisible may be deemed as legitimate as the study of 
the visible, he’ (the press-connected versifier) ‘is inclined to 
admit that there are great possibilities on the lines of that 


study.” 
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‘Inclined to admit it, is he!” and El-Rami threw aside 
the paper and broke into a laugh of the sincerest enjoyment, 
‘¢ Heavens ! what fools there are in this world, who call them- 
selves wise men! This little poetaster, full of the conceit 
common to his imitative craft, is ‘inclined to admit’ that 
there are great possibilities in the study of the invisible! 
Excellent condescension! How the methods of life have 
turned topsy-turvy since the ancient days! Then the study 
of the Invisible was the first key to the study of the Visible, 
—the things which are seen being considered only as the 
reflexes of the things which are unseen—the Unseen being 
accepted as Cause, the Seen as Effect. Now we all drift the 
other way,—taking the Visible as Fact,—the Invisible as 
Fancy !” 

Féraz, who was writing at a side-table, looked up at him. 

‘Surely you are inconsistent?” he said—‘‘ You yourself 
believe in nothing unless it is proved.” 

‘‘But then, my dear fellow, I caz prove the Invisible and 
follow the grades of it, and the modes by which it makes 
itself the Visible,—to a certain extent—but only to a certain 
extent. Beyond the provable limit I do not go. You, on 
the contrary, aided by the wings of imagination, outsoar 
that limit, and profess to find angels, star-kingdoms, and 
God Himself. I cannot go so far as this. But, unlike our 
blown-out frog of a versifier here, who would fain persuade 
mankind he is a bull, I am not only ‘inclined’ to admit—I 
do admit that there are ‘great possibilities’—only I must test 
them all before I can accept them as facts made clear to my 
comprehension.” 

Still, you believe in the Invisible ? ” 

“Naturally. I believe in the millions of suns in the Milky 
Way, though they can scarcely be called ‘visible.’ I should 
be a fool if I did not believe in the Invisible, under the 
present conditions of the Universe. But I cannot be tricked 
by ‘shams’ of the Invisible. The Theosophical business is 
a piece of vulgar imposture, in which the professors them- 
selves are willing to delude their own imaginations, as well 
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as the imaginations of others—they are the most wretched 
imitators that ever were of the old Eastern sorcerers,—the 
fellows who taught Moses and Aaron how to frighten their 
ignorant cattle-like herds of followers. None of the modern 
‘mediums,’ as they are called, have the skill over atmospheric 
phenomena, metals, and light-reflexes that Apollonius of Tyana 
had, or Alexander the Paphlagonian. Both these scientific 
sorcerers were born about the same time as Christ, and Apol- 
lonius, like Christ, raised a maiden from the dead. Miracles 
were the fashion in that period of time,—and, according to the 
monotonous manner in which history repeats itself, they are 
coming into favour again in this century. All that we know 
now has been already known. The ancient Greeks had their 
‘penny-in-the-slot’ machine for the purpose of scattering 
perfume on their clothes as they passed along the streets— 
they had their ‘syphon’ bottles and vases as we have, and 
they had their automatically opening and closing doors. 
Compare the miserable ‘spiritualistic phenomena’ of the 
Theosophists with the marvels wrought by Hakem, known as 
Mokanna! Mokanna could cause an orb like the moon to 
rise from a well at a certain hour and illumine the country for 
miles and miles around. How did he do it? By a know- 
ledge of electric force applied to air and water. The ‘ bogies’ 
of a modern séance who talk bad grammar and pinch people’s 
toes and fingers are very coarse examples of necromancy, 
compared with the scientific skill of Mokanna and others of 
this tribe. However, superstition is the same in all ages, and 
there will always be fools ready to believe in ‘ Mahatmas’ or 
anything else,—and the old ‘incantation of the Mantra’ will, 
if well done, influence the minds of the dupes of the nine- 
teenth century quite as effectively as it did those of the bygone 
ages before Christ.” 0 

‘‘ What 1s the incantation of the Mantra?” asked Féraz. 

“A ridiculous trick”—replied El-Rami—‘“ known to every 
Eastern conjurer and old woman who professes to see the 
future. You take your dupe, and fling a little water over him, 
fixing upon him your eyes and all the force of your will,—then, 
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you take a certain mixture of chemical substances and per- 
fumes, and set them on fire—the flames and fumes produce a 
dazzling and drowsy effect on the senses of your ‘subject,’ who 
will see whatever you choose him to see, and hear whatever 
you intend him to hear. But Willis the chief ingredient of 
the spell,—and if I, for example, choose to influence any one, 
I can dispense with both water and fire—-I can do it alone and 
without any show of preparation.” 

“T know you can!” said Féraz meaningly, with a slight 
smile, and then was silent. 

“IT wonder what the art of criticism is coming to nowadays!” 
exclaimed El-Rami presently, taking up the paper again— 
“ Here is a remark worthy of Dogberry’s profundity— ‘ Zhis 1s 
a book that must be read to be understood.’ Why, naturally ! 
Who can understand a book without reading it ?” 

Féraz laughed—then his eyes darkened. 

‘TI saw an infamous so-called critique of one of Madame 
Vassilius’s books the other day ”—he said—‘“I should like to 
have thrashed the man who wrote it. It was not criticism at 
all—it was a mere piece of scurrilous vulgarity.” 

“ Ah, but that sort of thing pays!” retorted El- Rami satiri- 
cally. ‘The modern journalist attains his extremest height 
of bnilliancy when he throws the refuse of his inkpot at the 
name and fame of a woman more gifted than himself. It’s 


nineteenth-century chivalry you know,—above all .. . it’s 
manly |” 

Féraz shrugged his shoulders with a faint gesture of con- 
tempt. 


“ Then—if there is any truth in old chronicles—men are oS 
what they were ;”—he said. 

‘‘ No—they are not what they were, my dear boy—because 
all things have changed. Women were once the real slaves 
and drudges of men,—now, they are very nearly their equals, 
or can be so if they choose. And men have to get accustomed 
to this—at present they are in the transition state and don’t 
like it. Besides, there will always be male tyrants and female 


1 Copied verbatim from the current Press. 
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drudges as long as the world lasts. Men are not what they 
were,—and, certes, they are not what they might be.” 

“ They might be gods ;”—said Féraz—‘ but I suppose they 
prefer to be devils.” 

“Precisely!” agreed El-Rami—‘ it is easier, and more 
amusing.” 

Féraz resumed his writing in silence. He was thinking of 
Irene Vassilius, whom he admired ;—and also of that wondrous 
Sleeping Beauty enshrined upstairs whose loveliness he did not 
dare to speak of. He had latterly noticed a great change in 
his brother,—an indefinable softness seemed to have imper- 
ceptibly toned down the habitual cynicism of his speech and 
manner,—his very expression of countenance was more gracious 
and benign,—he looked handsomer,—his black eyes shot forth 
a less fierce fire,—and yet, with all his gentleness and entire 
lack of impatience, he was absorbed from morning to night in 
such close and secret study as made Féraz sometimes fear for 
its ultimate result on his health. 

“Do you really believe in prayer, Féraz?” was the very 
unexpected question he now asked, with sudden and startling 
abruptness ; “I mean, do you think any one in the invisible 
realms hears us when we pray?” 

Féraz laid down his pen, and gazed at his brother fora 
moment without answering. Then he said slowly— 

“Well, according to your own theories the air is a vast 
phonograph,—so it follows naturally that everything is heard 
and depf. But as to prayer, that depends, I think, altogether 
on how you pray. I do not believe in it at all times. And 
I’m afraid my ideas on the subject are quite out of keeping 
with those generally accepted is 

‘“‘Never mind—let me have them, whatever they are”— 
interrupted El-R4mi with visible eagerness—“ I want to know 
when and how you pray? ” 

“Well, the fact is I very seldom pray "—returned Féraz— 
“I offer up the best praise I can in mortal language devise, 
both night and morning—but I never ask for anything. It 
would seem so vile to ask for more, having already so much. 
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And I am sure God knows best—in which case I have nothing 
to ask, except one thing.” 

‘And that is ?” queried his brother. 

‘ Punishment!” replied Féraz emphatically ; “I pray for 
that—I crave for that—I implore that I may be punished at 
once when I have done wrong, that I may immediately 
recognise my error. I would rather be punished here, than 
hereafter.” 

El-Rami paled a little, and his lips trembled. 

“Strange boy !” he murmured—“ All the churches are pray- 
ing God to take away the punishments incurred for sin,—you, 
on the contrary, ask for it as if it were a blessing.” 

‘So it is a blessing ”—declared Féraz—“ It must be a bless- 
ing—and it is absurd of the churches to pray against a Law. 
For it is a Law. Nature punishes us, when we physically 
rebel against the rules of health, by physical suffering and dis- 
comfort,—God punishes us in our mental rebellions by mental 
wretchedness. This is as it should be. I believe we get 
everything in this world that we deserve—no more and no 
less.” 

**And do you never pray ”—continued El-Rami slowly, 
“for the accomplished perfection of some cherished aim,—the 
winning of some special joy ‘ 

“ Not I”—said Féraz—‘“‘ because I know that if it be good 
for me I shall have it,—if bad, it will be withheld ; all my 
prayers could not alter the matter.” 

El-RAmi sat silent for a few minutes,—then, rising, he took 
two or three turns up and down the room, and gradually a 
smile, half scornful, half sweet, illumined his dark features. 

‘‘Then, O young and serene philosopher, I will not pray!” 
he said, his eyes flashing a lustrous defiance—“I have a 
special aim in view—I mean jo grasp a joy !—and whether it 
be good or bad for me, I wij] attempt it unassisted.” 

‘If it be good you will succeed ;”—said Féraz with a glance 
expressive of some fear as well as wonderment. “If it be bad, 
you will not. God arranges these things for us.” 

“‘God—God—always God !” cried El-Rami with some im- 
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patience—‘ No God shall interfere with me!” At that moment 
there came a hesitating knock at the street door. Féraz went 
to open it, and admitted a pale grief-stricken man whose eyes 
were red and heavy with tears and whose voice utterly failed 
him to reply when El-RAmi exclaimed in astonishment : 

“Karl! . . . Karl! You here? Why, what has 
happened ?” 

Poor Kar] made a heroic struggle to speak,—but his emo- 
tion was too strong for him—he remained silent, and two great 
drops rolled down his cheeks in spite of all his efforts to 
restrain them. 

“You are ill;”—said Féraz kindly, pushing him by gentle 
force into a chair and fetching him a glass of wine—“ Here, 
drink this—it will restore you.” 

Karl put the glass aside tremblingly, and tried to smile his 
eratitude,—and presently gaining a little control over himself 
he turned his piteous glances towards El-Rami whose fine 
features had become suddenly grave and fixed in thought. 

“You... you... have not heard, sir——’’ he stammered. 

El-R4mi raised his hand gently, with a solemn and com 
passionate gesture. 

“Peace, my good fellow !—no, I have not heard,—but I 
can guess ;—Kremlin, . . . your master .. . is dead.” 

And he was silent for many minutes. Fresh tears trickled 
from Karl’s eyes, and he made a pretence of tasting the wine 
that Féraz pressed upon him—Féraz, who looked as statuesque 
and serene as a young Apollo. 

‘‘You must console yourself ;”—he said cheerfully to Karl, 
“Poor Dr. Kremlin had many troubles and few joys—now 
he has gone where he has no trouble and all joy.” 

“Ah!” sighed Karl dolefully—‘I wish I could believe 
that, sir,—I wish I could believeit! But it was the judgment 
of God upon him—it was indeed !—that is what my poor 
mother would say,—the judgment of God!” 

EJ-R4mi moved from his meditative attitude with a faint 
sense Of irritation. The words he had so lately uttered—*‘ No 
God shall interfere with me”—re-echoed in his mind. And 
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now here was this man,—this servant, weeping and trembling 
and talking of the “judgment of God” as if it were really 
something divinely directed and inexorable. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, endeavouring to suppress 
the impatience in his voice—‘Of course, I know he must 
have had some violent end, or else he could not ’—and he 
repeated the words impressively—‘“‘could not have died,—but 
was there anything more than usually strange in the manner 
of his death?” 

Karl threw up his hands. 

“ More than usually strange! Ach, Gott!” and, with many 
interpolations of despair and expressions of horror, he related 
in broken accents the whole of the appalling circumstances 
attending his master’s end. In spite of himself a faint shudder 
ran through El-R4mi’s warm blood as he heard—he could 
almost see before him the horrible spectacle of the old man’s 
mangled form lying crushed under the ponderous Disc his 
daring skill had designed ; and under his breath he murmured, 
“Oh Lilith, oh my too happy Lilith! and yet you tell me 
there is no death!” Féraz, however, the young and sensitive 
Féraz, listened to the sad recital with quiet interest, unhorrified, 
apparently unmoved,—his eyes were bright, his expression 
placid. 

‘He could not have suffered ;”—he observed at last, when 
Karl had finished speaking—‘“ The flash of lightning must 
have severed body and spirit instantly and without pain. I 
think it was a good end.” 

Karl looked at the beautiful smiling youth in vague horror. 
What !—to be flattened out like a board beneath a ponderous 
weight of fallen stone—to be so disfigured as to be un- 
recognisable—to be only a mangled mass of flesh difficult of 
decent burial,—and call that “a good end”! Karl shuddered 
and groaned ;—he was not versed in the strange philosophies 
of young Féraz—e had never been out of his body on an 
ethereal journey to the star-kingdoms. 

“It was the judgment of God,”—he repeated dully— 
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‘Neither more nor less. My poor master studied too hard, 
and tried to find out too much, and I think he made God 
angry ——”” 

“My good fellow,” interrupted El-R4mi rather irritably— 
“do not talk of what you do not understand. You have been 
faithful, hard-working and all the rest of it,—but as for your 
master trying to find out too much, or God getting angry with 
him, that is all nonsense. We were placed on this earth to 
find out as much as we can, about it and about ourselves, and 
do the best that is possible with our learning,—and the bare 
idea of a great God condescending to be ‘ angry’ with one out 
of millions upon millions of units is absurd " 

‘But even if an unit rebels against the Law the Law crushes 
him ’— interrupted Féraz softly—‘‘A gnat flies into flame— 
the flame consumes it—the Law is fulfilled,—and the Law is 
God’s Will.” 

E]-R4mi bit his lip vexedly. 

‘Well, be that as it may, one must needs find out what 
the Law zs first, before it can either be accepted or opposed,” 
he said. 

Féraz made no answer. He was thinking of the simplicity 
of certain Laws of Spirit and Matter which were accepted and 
agreed to by the community of men of whom the monk from 
Cyprus was the chief master. 

Karl meanwhile stared bewilderedly from Féraz to E]-RAmi 
and from El-R&mi back to Féraz again. Their remarks were 
totally beyond his comprehension ; he never could understand, 
and never wanted to understand, these subtle philosophies, 

“ T came to ask you, sir”—he said after a pause—“ whether 
you would not, now you know all, manage to take away that 
devilish thing that killed my master? I’m afraid to touch it 
myself, and no one else will—arrd there it lies up in the ruined 
tower shining away like a big lamp, and sticking like a burr 
to the iron rod I lifted it with, If it’s any good to you, I’m 
sure you'd better have it—and by the bye, I found this, sir, 
in my master’s room addressed to you.” 
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- He held out a sealed envelope, which El-Rami opened. It 
sontained a folded paper, on which were scratched these 


lines— 


“To EL-RAMI ZARANOS. 


“Good friend, in the event of my death, I beg you 
to accept all my possessions such as they are, and do me the 
one favour I ask, which 1s this—Destroy the Disc, and let my 
problem die with me.” 


This paper, duly signed, bore the date of two years previously. 
E]-RAmi read it, and handed it to Karl, who read it also. They 
were silent for a few minutes; then El-Rami crossed the room, 
and, unlocking a small cupboard in the wall, took out a sealed 
flask full of what looked like red wine. 

“See here, Karl”—he said ;—‘‘ There is no devil in the 
great stone you are so afraid of. It is as perishable as any- 
thing else in this best of all possible worlds. It is nothing but 
a peculiar and rare growth of crystal, which, though found in 
the lowest depths of the earth, has the quality of absorbing 
light and emitting it. It clings to the iron rod in the way 
you speak of because it is a magnet,—and iron not only attracts 
but fastens it. It is impossible for me just now to go to 
Ilfracombe—besides there is really no necessity for my presence 
there. I can fully trust you to bring me the papers and few 
possessions of my poor old friend,—and for the rest, you can 
destroy the stone yourself—the Disc, as your master called it. 
All you have to do is simply to pour this liquid on it,—it will 
pulverise—that is, it will crumble into dust while you watch it, 
and in ten minutes will be indistinguishable from the fallen 
mortar of the shattered tower. Do you understand ?” 

Karl’s mouth opened a little in wonderment, and he nodded 
feebly,—he found it quite egsy and natural to be afraid of the 
flask containing a mixture of such potent quality, and he took 
it from E]-RAmi’s hand very gingerly and reluctantly. A slight 
smile crossed El-RAmi’s features as he said— 

“No, Karl! there is no danger—no fear of pulverisation 
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for you. You can put the phial safely in your pocket,—and 
though its contents would pulverise a mountain if used in 
sufficient quantities,—the liquid has no effect on flesh and 
blood.”’ 

‘‘ Pulverise a mountain!” repeated Karl nervously—‘ Do 
you mean that it could turn a mountain into a dust-heap ?” 

“Or a city—or a fortress—or a rock-bound coast—or any- 
thing in the shape of stone that you please ”—replied El-RAmi 
carelessly—“ but it will not harm human beings.” 

“Will it not explode, sir?” and Karl still looked at the 
flask in doubt. 

‘Oh no—it will do its work with extraordinary silence and 
no less extraordinary rapidity. Do not be afraid !” 

Slowly and with evident uneasiness Karl put the terrifying 
composition into his pocket, deeply impressed by the idea that 
he had about him stuff, which, if used in sufficient quantity, 
could “pulvense a mountain.” It was awful! worse than 
dynamite, he considered, his thoughts flying off wantonly to 
the woes of Irishmen and Russians. El-Rami seemed not 
to notice his embarrassment and went on talking quietly, asking 
various questions concerning Kremlin’s funeral, and giving 
advice as to the final arrangements which were necessary, till 
presently he inquired of Karl what he proposed doing with 
himself in the future. 

‘Oh I shall look out for another situation,”—he said—“ I 
shall not go back to Germany. I like to think of the ‘ Father- 
land,’ and I can sing the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ with as much 
lung as anybody, but I wouldn’t care to live there. I think I 
shall try for a place where there’s a lady to serve; you know, 
sir, gentlemen’s ways are apt to be monotonous, Whether 
they are clever or foolish they always stick to it, whatever it is. 
A gentleman that races is always racing, dnd always talking 
and thinking about racing,—a gentleman that drinks is always 
on the drink,—a gentleman that coaches is always coaching, 
and so on; now a lady does vary! One day she’s all for 
flowers, another for pictures, another for china,—sometimes 
she’s mad about music, sometimes about dresses,—or else 
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she takes a fit for study, and gets heaps of books from the 
libraries. Now for a man-servant all that is very agreeable 
and lively.” 

Féraz laughed at this novel view of domestic service, 
and Karl, growing a little more cheerful, went on with his 
explanation— 

“You see, supposing I get into a lady’s service, I shall 
have so much more to distract me. One afternoon I shall be 
waiting outside a picture-gallery with her shawls and wraps; 
another day I shall be running backwards and forwards to 
a library,—and then there’s always the pleasure of never quite 
knowing what she will do next. And it’s excitement I want 
just now—it really is!” 

The corners of his good-humoured mouth drooped again 
despondently, and his thoughts reverted with unpleasant 
suddenness to the “ pulverising” liquid in his pocket. What 
a terrible thing it was to get acquainted with scientists ! 

El-R4mi listened to his observations patiently. 

“Well, Karl,” he said at last—‘I think I can promise 
you a situation such as you would like. There is a very 
famous and lovely lady in London, known to the reading- 
world as Irene Vassilius—she writes original books ; is sweetly 
capricious, yet nobly kind-hearted. I will write to her about 
you, and I have no doubt she will give you a trial.” 

Kar) brightened up immensely at this prospect. 

“Thank you, sir!” he said fervently—‘ You’ve no idea 
what a deal of good it will do me to take in the tea to a sweet- 
looking lady—a properly-served tea, you know, all silver and 
good china. It will be a sort of tonic to me,—it will indeed, 
after that terrible place at Ilfracombe. You can tell her I’m a 
very handy man,—I can do almost anything, from cooking a 
chop, up to stretching my legs all day in a porter’s chair in the 
hall and reading the latest ‘special.’ Anything she wishes, 
whether for show or economy, she couldn’t have a better hand 
at it than me ;—will you tell her so, sir?” 

“Certainly!” replied El-Rami with a smile. “Tl tell her 
you are a domestic Von Moltke, and that under your manage- 
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ment her household will be as well ordered as the German 
army under the great Field-Marshal.” 

After a little more desultory conversation, Karl took his 
departure, and returned by the afternoon train to Ilfracombe. 
He was living with one of his fisher-friends, and as it was late 
when he arrived he made no attempt to go to the deserted 
house of his deceased master that night. But early the next 
morning he hurried there before breakfast, and ascended to 
the shattered tower,—that awful scene of desolation from 
whence poor Kremlin’s mangled remains had been taken, and 
where only a dark stain of blood on the floor silently testified 
of the horror that had there been enacted. The Disc, lying 
prone, glittered as he approached it, with, as he thought, a 
fiendish and supernatural light—the early sunlight fell upon its 
surface, and a thousand prismatic tints and sparkles dazzled 
his eyes as he drew near and gazed dubiously at it where it 
still clung to the iron pendulum. What could his master have 
used such a strange object for ?—what did it mean? And that 
solemn humming noise which he had used to hear when the 
nights were still,—had that glistening thing been the cause P— 
had it any sound? . . . Struck by this idea, and filled with a 
sudden courage, he seized a piece of thick wire, part of the 
many tangled coils that lay among the ruins of roof and wall, 
and with it gave the Disc a smart blow on its edge... 
hush! ... hush! ... The wire dropped from his hand, 
and he stood, almost paralysed with fear. A deep, solemn, 
booming sound, like a great cathedral bell, rang through the 
air,—grand, and pure and musical, and... unearthly !—as 
might be the clarion stroke of a clock beating out, not the 
short pulsations of Time, but the vast throbs of Eternity. 
Round and round, in eddying echoes swept that sweet, 
sonorous note,—till—growing gradually fainter and fainter, it 
died entirely away from human hearing, and seemed to pass 
out and upwards into the gathering sun-rays that poured 
brightly from the east, there to take its place, perchance, in 
that immense diapason of vibrating tone-music that fills the 
star-strewn space for ever and ever. It was the last sound 
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struck from the great Star-Dial :—for Karl, terrified at the 
solemn din, wasted no more time in speculative hesitation, 
but, taking the flask El-Rami had given him, he opened it 
tremblingly and poured all its contents on the surface of the 
crystal. The red liquid ran over the stone like blood, 
crumbling it as it ran and extinguishing its brilliancy,—eating 
its substance away as rapidly as vitriol eats away the human 
skin,—blistering it and withering it visibly before Karls 
astonished eyes,—till, as El-Rami had said, it was hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the dust and mortar around it. One piece 
lasted just a little longer than the rest—it curled and writhed 
like a living thing under the absolutely noiseless and terribly 
destructive influence of that blood-like liquid that seemed to 
sink into it as water sinks into a sponge,—Karl watched it, 
fascinated—till all at once it broke into a sparkle like flame, 
gleamed, smouldered, leaped high ... and—disappeared. 
The wondrous Dial, with its “perpetual motion” and its 
measured rhythm, was as if it had never been,—it had vanished 
as utterly as a destroyed Planet,—and the mighty Problem 
reflected on its surface remained ... and will most likely 
still remain . . . a mystery unsolved. 


XXXII 


OR two or three weeks after he had received the news of 
Kremlin’s death, El-R&4mi’s mind was somewhat troubled 

and uneasy. He continued his abstruse studies ardently, yet 
with less interest than usual,—and he spent hour after hour in 
Lilith’s room, sitting beside the couch on which she reposed, 
saying nothing, but simply watching her, himself absorbed in 
thought. Days went by and he never roused her,—never 
asked her to reply to any question concerning the deep things 
of time and of eternity with which her aérial spirit seemed 
conversant. He was more impressed by the suddenness and 
terror of Kremlin’s end than he cared to admit to himself,— 
and the “ Light-Maps” and other papers belonging to his 
deceased old friend, all of which had now come into his possess- 
ion, were concise enough in many marvellous particulars to have 
the effect of leading him almost imperceptibly to believe that 
after all there was a God,—an actual Being whose magnificent 
attributes baffled the highest efforts of the imagination, and 
who indeed, as the Bible grandly hath it—“ holds the Universe 
in the hollow of His hand.” And he began to go back to the 
Bible for information ;—for he, like most students versed in 
Eastern philosophies, knew that all that was ever said or will 
be said on the mysteries of life and death is to be found in 
that Book, which, though full of much matter that does not 
pertain to its actual teaching, remains the one chief epitome of 
all the wisdom of the world. When it is once remembered 
that the Deity of Moses and Aaron was their own invented 
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hobgoblin, used for the purpose of terrifying and keeping the 
Jews in order, much becomes clear that is otherwise impossible 
to accept or comprehend. Historians, priests, lawgivers, pro- 
phets and poets have all contributed to the Bible,—and when 
we detach class from class and put each in its proper place, 
without confounding them all together in an inextricable jumble 
as “ Divine inspiration,” we obtain a better view of the final 
intention of the whole. El-Rami considered Moses and Aaron 
in the light of particularly clever Eastern conjurers,—and not 
only conjurers, but tacticlans and diplomatists, who had just 
the qualities necessary to rule a barbarous, ignorant, and re- 
bellious people. The thunders of Mount Sinai, the graving 
of the commandments on tablets of stone,—the serpent in the 
wilderness,—the bringing of water out of a rock,—the parting 
of the sea to let an army march through; he, El-Rami, knew 
how all these things were done, and was perfectly cognisant of 
the means and appliances used to compass all these seemingly 
miraculous events. 

‘‘What a career I could make if I chose!” he thought—- 
‘‘What wealth I could amass,—what position! I who know 
how to quell the wildest waves of the sea,—I who, by means 
of a few drops of liquid, can corrode a name or a device so 
deeply on stone that centuries shall not efface it—I who can 
do so many things that would astonish the vulgar and make 
them my slaves,—why am I content to live as I do, when I 
could be greater than a crowned king? Why, because I scorn 
to trick the ignorant by scientific skill which I have neither 
the time nor the patience to explain to them—and again— 
because I want to fathom the Impossible ;—I want to prove if 
indeed there is any Impossible. What can be done and proved, 
when once it ss done and proved, I regard as nothing,—and 
because I know how to smooth the sea, call down the rain, and 
evoke phantoms out of the atmosphere, I think such manifesta- 
tions of power trifling and inadequate. These things are all 
provable ; and the performance of them is attained through a 
familiar knowledge of our own earth elements and atmosphere , 
but to find out the subtle Something that is not of earth, and has 
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not yet been made provable,—that is the aim of my ambition. 
The Soul! What is it? Of what ethereal composition ? of 
what likeness ? of what feeling? of what capacity? This, and 
this alone, is the Supreme Mystery,—when once we understand 
it, we shall understand God. The preachers waste their time 
in urging men and women tc save. their souls, so long as we 
remain in total ignorance as to what the Soul is. We cannot 
be expected to take any trouble to “save” or even regard 
anything so vague and dubious as the Soul under its present 
conditions. What is visible and provable to our eyes is that 
our friends die, and, to all intents and purposes, disappear. 
We never know them as they were any more, ...and,... 
what is still more horrible to think of, but is nevertheless true, 
—our natural tendency is to forget them,—indeed, after three 
or four years, perhaps less, we should find it difficult, without 
the aid of a photograph or painted picture, to recall their faces 
to our memories. And it is curious to think of it, but we 
really remember their ways, their conversation, and their notions 
of life better than their actual physiognomies. All this is very 
strange and very perplexing too,—and it is difficult to imagine 
the reason for such perpetual tearing down of affections, and 
such bitter loss and harassment, unless there is some great In- 
tention behind it all,—an Intention of which it is arranged we 
shall be made duly cognisant. If we are not to be made 
cognisant,—if we are zof¢ to havea full and perfect Explanation, 
—then the very fact of Life being lived at all is a mere cruelty, 
—a senseless jest which lacks all point,—and the very grandeur 
and immensity of the Universe becomes nothing but the 
meanest display of gigantic Force remorselessly put forth to 
overwhelm creatures who have no power to offer resistance to 
its huge tyranny. If I could but fathom that ultimate purpose 
of things !—if I could but seize the subtle clue—for I believe 
it is something very slight and delicate which by its very fineness 
we have missed,—something which has to do with the Eternal 
Infinitesimal—that marvellous power which creates animated 
and regularly organised beings, many thousands of whose bodies 
laid together would not extend one inch. It is not to the In- 
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finitely Great one must look for the secret of creation, but to 
the Infinitely Little.” 

So he mused, as he sat by the couch of Lilith and watched 
her sleeping that enchanted sleep of death-in-life. Old Zaroba, 
though now perfectly passive and obedient, and fulfilling all 
his commands with scrupulous exactitude, was not without her 
own ideas and hopes as she went about her various duties con- 
nected with the care of the beautiful tranced girl. She seldom 
spoke to Féraz now except on ordinary household matters, and 
he understood and silently respected her reserve. She would 
sit in her accustomed corner of Lilith’s regal apartment, 
weaving her thread-work mechanically, but ever and anon 
lifting her burning eyes to look at E]-Rami’s absorbed face and 
note the varied expressions she saw, or fancied she saw 
there. 

“ The feverish trouble has begun ”—she muttered to herself 
on one occasion, as she heard her master sigh deeply—‘ The 
stir in the blood,—the restlessness—the wonder—the desire. 
And out of heart’s pain comes heart’s peace ;—and out of 
desire, accomplishment ; and shall not the old gods of the 
world rejoice to see love born again of flames and tears and 
bitter-sweet as in the ancient days? For there is no love now 
such as there used to be—the pale Christ has killed it,—and 
the red rose aglow with colour and scent is now but a dull weed 
on a tame shore, washed by the salt sea, but never warmed by 
the sun. In the days of old, in the nights when Ashtaroth 
was queen of the silver hours, the youths and maidens knew 
what it was to love in the very breath of Love !—and the magic 
of all Nature, the music of the woods and waters, the fire of 
the stars, the odours of the flowers—all these were in the dance 
and beat of the young blood, and in the touch of the soft red 
lips as they met and clung together in kisses sweeter than 
honey in wine. But nows—now the world has grown old and 
cold, and dreary and joyless,—it is winter among men and the 
summer is past.” 

So she would murmur to herself in her wild half-poetical 
jargon of language—her voice never rising above an inarticulate 
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whisper. E]-R4mi never heard her or seemed to regard her— 
he had no eyes except for the drowsing Lilith. 

If he had been asked, at this particular time, why he went 
to that room day after day, to stare silently at his beautiful 
‘subject’ and ponder on everything connected with her, he 
could not have answered the question. He did not himself 
know why. Something there was in him, as in every portion 
of created matter, which remained inexplicable,—something of 
his own nature which he neither understood nor cared to 
analyse. He who sought to fathom the last depth of research 
concerning God and the things divine would have been com- 
pelled to own, had he been cross-examined on the matter, that 
he found it impossible to fathom himself. The clue to his own 
Ego was as desperately hard to seize, as cunously subtle and 
elusive, as the clue to the riddle of Creation. He was wont to 
pride himself on his consistency—yet in his heart of hearts he 
knew that in many things he was inconsistent,—he justly 
triumphed in his herculean Will-force,—yet now he was obliged 
to admit to himself that there was somethimg in the silent 
placid aspect of Lilith as she lay before him, subservient to his 
coramand, that quite unnerved him and scattered his thoughts. 
It had not used to be so—but now,—it was so. And he dated 
the change, whether rightly or wrongly, from the day on which 
the monk from Cyprus had visited him, and this thought made 
him restless and irritable, and full of unjust and unreasonable 
suspicions. For had not the “ Master,” as he was known in 
the community to which he belonged, said that he had seen the 
Soul of Lilith, while he, El-Rami, had never attained to so 
beatific an altitude of vision? Then was it not possible that, 
notwithstanding his rectitude and steadfastness of purpose, the 
‘‘ Master,” great and Christ-like in self-denial though he was, 
might influence Lilith in some unforeseen way? Then there 
was Féraz—-Féraz, whose supplications and protestations had 
won a smile from the tranced girl, and who therefore must as- 
suredly have roused in her some faint pleasure and interest. 
Such thoughts as these rankled in his mind and gave him no 
peace—for they conveyed to him the unpleasing idea that 
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Lilith was not all his own as he desired her to be,—others had 
a share in her thoughts. Could he have nothing entirely to 
himself? he would demand angrily of his own inner conscious- 
ness—not even this life which he had, as it were, robbed from 
death? And an idea, which had at first been the merest dim 
suggestion, now deepened into a passionate resolve—he would 
make her his own so thoroughly and indissolubly that neither 
gods nor devils should snatch her from him. 

‘Her life is mine!” he said—‘ And she shall live as long 
as I please. Her body shall sleep, . . . if I still choose, .. . 
or... it shall wake. But whether awake, or sleeping in the 
flesh, her spirit shall obey me always—like the satellite of a 
planet, that disembodied Soul shall be mine for ever !” 

When he spoke thus to himself, he was sitting in his usual 
contemplative attitude by the couch where Lilith lay ;—he rose 
up suddenly and paced the room, drawing back the velvet 
portitre and setting open the door of the ante-chamber as 
though he craved for fresh air. Music sounded through the 
house, . . . it was Féraz singing. His full pure tenor voice 
came floating up, bearing with it the words he sang: 


‘And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ! 


“ For the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee,— 
And the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee— 
And so all the night-tide I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea!” 


With a shaking hand El-R4mi shut the door more swiftly 
than he had opened it, and dragged the heavy portiére across 
it to deaden the sound of that song !—to keep it out from his 
ears .. . from his heart, . . . to stop its passionate vibration 
from throbbing along his nerves like creeping fire... . 
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“ And so all the night-tide I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride.” ... 


“God!—my God!” he muttered incoherently—‘ What 
ails me? . . . Am I going mad that I should dream thus ?” 

He gazed round the room wildly, his hand still clutching the 
velvet portiére,—and met the keenly watchful glance of Zaroba. 
Her hands were mechanically busy with her thread-work,—but 
her eyes, black, piercing and brilliant, were fixed on him stead- 
fastly. Something in her look compelled his attention,— 
something in his compelled hers. They stared across the 
room at each other, as though a Thought had sprung between 
them like an armed soldier with drawn sword, demanding from 
each the pass-word to a mystery. In and out, across and 
across went the filmy glistening threads in Zaroba’s wrinkled 
hands, but her eyes never moved from El-Rami’s face, and she 
looked like some weird sorceress weaving a web of destiny. 

* For you were the days of Ashtaroth!” she said in a low, 
monotonous, yet curiously thrilling tone—‘‘ You are born too 
late, El-R4mi,—the youth of the world has departed and the 
summer seasons of the heart are known on earth no more. 
You are born too late—too late !—the Christ claims all,—the 
body, the blood, the nerve and the spirit,—every muscle of His 
white limbs on the cross must be atoned for by the dire penance 
and torture of centuries of men. So that now even love is a 
thorn in the flesn and its prick must be paid with a price,— 
these are the hours of woe preceding the end. The blood that 
runs in your veins, E]-R4mi, has sprung from kings and strong 
rulers of men,—and the pale faint spirits of this dull day have 
naught to do with its colour and glow. And it rebels, O EI- 
RAémi!—as God liveth, it rebels !—it burns in your heart—the 
proud, strong heart,—like ruddy wine in a ruby cup; it rebels, 
El-R4mi !|—it rises to passion as‘rise the waves of the sea to the 
moon, by a force and an impuke in Nature stronger than 
yours! Ay, ay!—for you were the days of Ashtaroth ”—and 
her voice sank into a wailing murmur—“ but now-——-now—the 
Christ claims all.” 

He heard her as one may hear incoherencies in a nightmare 
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vision ;—only a few weeks ago he would have been angry with — 
her for what he would then have termed her foolish jargon,— 
but he was not angry now. Why should he be angry? he 
wondered dully—had he time to even think of anger while thus 
unnerved by that keen tremor that quivered through his frame 
—a tremor he strove in vain to calm? His hand fell from the 
curtain,—the sweet distracting song of Poe’s “ Annabel Lee” 
had ceased,—and he advanced into the room again, his heart 
beating painfully still, his head a little drooped as though with 
a sense of conscious shame. He moved slowly to where the 
roses in the Venetian vase exhaled their odours on the air, and 
breaking one off its branch toyed with it aimlessly, letting its 
pale pink leaves flutter down one by one on the violet carpet 
at his feet. Suddenly, as though he had resolved a doubt and 
made up his mind to something, he turned towards Zaroba, who 
watched him fixedly,—and with a mute signal bade her leave 
the apartment. She rose instantly, and crossing her hands 
upon her breast made her customary obeisance and waited,— 
for he looked at her with a meditative expression which implied 
that he had not yet completed his instructions. Presently, and 
with some hesitation, he made her another sign—a sign which 
had the effect of awakening a blaze of astonishment in her dark 
sunken eyes. 

“No more to-night!” she repeated aloud—“ It is your will 
that I return here no more to-night ?” 

He gave a slow but decided gesture of assent,—there was no. 
mistaking it. 

Zaroba paused an instant, and then with a swift noiseless 
step went to the couch of Lilith and bent yearningly above: that 
exquisite sleeping form. 

“Star of my heart!” she muttered—“ Child whose outward 
fairness I have ever loved, unheedful of the soul within,—may 
there still be strength enough left in the old gods to bid thee 
wake!” 

El-R4mi caught her words, and a faint smile, proud yet 
bitter, curved his delicate lips. 

“The old gods or the new—does it matter which?” he 
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mused vaguely.—“ And what ts their strength compared with 
the Will of Man by which the very elements are conquered and 
made the slaves of his service? ‘My Will is God’s Will’ 
should be every strong man’s motto. But I—am I strong— 
or the weakest of the weak? .., and... shall the Christ 
claim all?” 

The soft fall of the velvet portiére startled him as it dropped 
behind the retreating figure of Zaroba—she had left the room, 
and he was alone,—alone with Lilith. 


XXXII 


E remained quite still, standing near the tall vase that 
held the clustered roses,—in his hand he grasped 
unconsciously the stalk of the one he had pulled to pieces. He 
was aware of his own strange passiveness,—it was a sort of 
inexplicable inertia which like temporary paralysis seemed to 
incapacitate him from any action. It would have appeared 
well and natural to him that he should stay there so, dreamily, 
with the scented rose-stalk in his hand, for any length of time. 
A noise in the outer street roused him a little,—the whistling, 
hooting, and laughing of drunken men reeling homewards,— 
and, lifting his eyes from their studious observation of the floor, 
he sighed deeply. 

“That is the way the great majority of men amuse them- 
selves,”"—-he mused. ‘Drink, stupidity, brutality, sensuality 
—all blatant proofs of miserable unresisted weakness,—can 
it be possible that God can care for such? Could even the 
pity of Christ pardon such wilful workers of their own ruin? 
The pity of Christ, said I ?—nay, at times even He was pitiless. 
Did He not curse a fig-tree because it was barren ?—though 
truly we are not told the cause of its barrenness. Of course the 
lesson is that Life—the fig-tree—has no right to be barren of 
results,—but why curse it, if it is? What is the use of a curse 
at any time? And what, may equally be asked, is the use of 
a blessing? Neither are heard ; the curse is seldom, if ever, 
wreaked,—and the blessing, so the sorrowful say, is never 
granted.” 
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The noise and the laughter outside died away,—and a 
deep silence ensued. He caught sight of himself in the 
mirror, and noted his own reflective attitude,—his brooding 
visage ; and studied himself critically as he would have studied 
a picture. 

“You are no Antinous, my friend ”—he said aloud, address- 
ing his own reflection with some bitterness—“ A mere sun- 
tanned Oriental with a pair of eyes in which the light is more 
of hell than heaven. What should you do with yourself, frown- 
ing at Fate? You are a superb egoist,—no more.” 

As he spoke, the roses in the vase beside him swayed lightly 
to and fro, as though a faint wind had fanned them, and their 
perfume stole upon the air like the delicate breath of summer 
wafted from some distant garden. 

There was no window open—and El-Rami had not stirred, 
so that no movement on his part could have shaken the vase, 
—and yet the roses quivered on their stalks as if brushed by 
a bird’s wing. He watched them with a faint sense of curio- 
sity—but with no desire to discover why they thus nodded 
their fair heads to an apparently causeless vibration. He 
was struggling with an emotion that threatened to overwhelm 
him,—he knew that he was not master of himself,—and 
instinctively he kept his face turned away from the tranced 
Lilith. 

‘‘T must not look upon her—I dare not;” he whispered to 
the silence—“ Not yet—not yet.” 

There was a low chair close by, and he dropped into it 
wearily, covering his eyes with one hand. He tried to centrol 
his thoughts—but they were rebellious, and ran riot in spite of 
him. The words of Zaroba rang in his ears—“ For you were 
the days of Ashtaroth.” The days of Ashtaroth !—for what 
had they been renowned? For Jove and the feasts of love,— 
for mirth and song and dance—for crowns of flowers, for shout- 
ing of choruses and tinkling of cymbals, for exquisite luxury 
and voluptuous pleasures,—for men and women who were not 
ashamed of love and took delight in loving ;—were there not 
better, warmer ways of life in those old times than now—now 
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when cautious and timid souls make schemes for marriage as 
they scheme for wealth—when they snigger at “love” as 
though it were some ludicrous defect in mortal composition, 
and when real passion of any kind is deemed downright 
improper, and not to be spoken of before cold and punctilious 
society P 

“Ay, but the passion is there all the same ;”—thought El- 
R4mi—‘“ Under the ice burns the fire,—all the fiercer and the 
more dangerous for its repression.” 

And he still kept his hand over his eyes, thinking. 

“The Christ claims all”—had said Zaroba. Nay, what has 
Christ done that He should claim all? ‘He died for us!” 
cry the preachers. Well,—others can die also. ‘He was 
Divine!” proclaim the churches. We are all Divine, if we will 
but let the Divinity in us have way. And moved by these 
ideas, El-R4mi rose up and crossed to a niche in the purple- 
pavilioned walls of the room, before which hung a loose 
breadth of velvet fringed with gold,—this he drew aside, 
and disclosed a picture very finely painted, of Christ standing 
near the sea, surrounded by His disciples—underneath it were 
inscribed the words—‘‘ Whom say ye that I am?” 

The dignity and beauty of the face and figure were truly 
marvellous, the expression of the eyes had something of pride 
as well as sweetness, and El-Rami confronted it as he had 
confronted it many times before, with a restless inquisitiveness. 

“Whom say ye that I am?” 

The painted Christ seemed to audibly ask the question. 

“QO noble Mystery of a Man, I cannot tell!” exclaimed 
El-R4mi suddenly and aloud—“I cannot say who you are, or 
who you were. A riddle for all the world to wonder at,—a 
white Sphinx with a smile inscrutable,—all the secrets of Egypt 
are as nothing to your secret, simple, pure-souled Nazarene ! 
You, born in miserable plight in miserable Bethlehem, changed 
the aspect of the world, altered and purified the modes of 
civilisation, and thmnilled all life with higher motives for work 
than it had ever been dowered with before. All this in three 
years’ work, ending in a criminal’s death! Truly, if there 
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was not something Divine in you, then God Himself is an 
error !” 

The grand face seemed to smile upon him with a deep 
and solemn pity, and “‘ Whom say ye that I am?” sounded 
in his ears as though it were spoken by some one in the 
room. 

“I must be getting nervous ;”—he muttered, drawing the 
curtain softly over the picture again, and looking uneasily 
round about him, “ I think I cannot be much more than the 
weakest of men,—after all.” 

A faint tremor seized him as he turned slowly but resolutely 
round towards the couch of Lilith, and let his eyes rest on her 
enchanting loveliness. Step by step he drew nearer and nearer 
till he bent closely over her, but he did not call her by 
name. A loose mass of her hair lay close to his arm,— 
with an impetuous suddenness he gathered it in his hands and 
kissed it. 

“A sheaf of sunbeams!”—he whispered, his lips burning 
as they caressed the shining wealth of silken curls—“ A golden 
web in which kisses might be caught and killed! Ah Heaven, 
have pity on me!” and he sank by the couch, stifling his words 
beneath his breath—“ If I love this girl—if all this mad tumult 
in my soul is Love—let her never know it, O merciful Fates ! 
—or she is lost, and soam I. Let me be bound,—let her be 
free,—let me fight down my weakness, but let her never know 
that I am weak, or I shall lose her long obedience. No, no! 
I will not summon her to me now—it is best she should be 
absent,—this body of hers, this fair fine casket of her spirit is 
but a dead thing when that spirit is elsewhere. She cannot 
hear me,—she does not see me—no, not even when I lay this 
hand—this ‘shadow of a hand,’ as she once called it, here, to 
quell my foolish murmurings.” « 

And, lifting Lilith’s hand as he epoke, he pressed its roseate 
palm against his lips,—then on his forehead. A strange sense 
of relief and peace came upon him with the touch of those 
delicate fingers—it was as though a cool wind blew, bringing 
freshness from some quiet mountain lake or river. Silently he 
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knelt,—and presently, somewhat calmed, lifted his eyes again 
to look at Lilith,—she smiled in her deep trance— she was the 
very picture of some happy angel sleeping. His arm sank in 
the soft satin coverlet as he laid back the little hand he held 
upon her breast,—and with eager scrutiny he noted every 
tint and every line in her exquisite face ;—the lovely long 
lashes that swept the blush-rose of her cheeks,—the rounded 
chin, dimpled in its curve,—the full white throat, the perfect 
outline of the whole fair figure as it rested like a branched lily 
in a bed of snow,—and, as he looked, he realised that all this 
beauty was his—his, if he chose to take Love and let Wisdom 
go. If he chose to resign the chance of increasing his know- 
ledge of the supernatural,—if he were content to accept earth 
for what it is, and heaven for what it may be, Lilith, the bodily 
incarnation of loveliness, purity and perfect womanhood, was 
his—his only. He grew dizzy at the thought,—then by an 
effort conquered the longing of his heart. He remembered 
what he had sworn to do,—to discover the one great secret 
before he seized the joy that tempted him,—to prove the actual, 
individual, conscious existence of the Being that is said to 
occupy a temporary habitation in flesh. He knew and he saw 
the body of Lilith,—he must know, and he must see her Soul. 
And while he leaned above her couch, entranced, a sudden strain 
of music echoed through the stillness;—music solemn and 
sweet, that stirred the air into rhythmic vibrations as of slow 
and sacred psalmody. He listened, perplexed but not afraid, 
—he was not afraid of anything in earth or heaven save—him- 
self. He knew that man has his worst enemy in his own Ego, 
—beyond that, there is very little in life that need give cause 
for alarm. He had, till now, been able to practise the stoical 
philosophy of an Epictetus while engaged in researches that 
would have puzzled the brain of a Plato,—but his philosophy 
was just now at fault and his self-possession gone to the four 
winds of heaven—and why? He knew not—but he was cer- 
tain the fault lay in himself, and not in others. Of an arrogant 
temper and a self-reliant haughty disposition he had none of 
that low cowardice which people are guilty of, who, finding 
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themselves in a dilemma, cast the blame at once on others, or 
on “circumstances” which, after all, were most probably of 
their own creating. And the strange music that ebbed and 
flowed in sonorous pulsations through the air around him 
troubled him not at all,—he attributed it at once to something 
or other that was out of order in his own mental perceptions. 
He knew how, in certain conditions of the brain, some infinite- 
simal trifle gone wrong in the aural nerves will persuade one 
that trumpets are blowing, violins playing, birds singing or bells 
ringing in the distance,—just as a little disorder of the visual 
organs will help to convince one of apparitions. He knew 
how to cast a “glamour” better than any so-called ‘“‘theo- 
sophist” in full practice of his trickery,—and, being thus perfectly 
aware how the human sense can be deceived, listened to the 
harmonious sounds he heard with speculative interest, wonder- 
ing how long this ‘‘fancy”’ of his would last. Much more 
startled was he when amid the rising and falling of the myste- 
rious melody he heard the voice of Lilith saying softly in her 
usual manner— 

“T am here !” 

His heart beat rapidly, and he rose slowly from his kneeling 
position by her side. “I did not call you, Lilith!” he said 
tremblingly. 

“No!” and her sweet lips smiled—“ you did not call, ... 
I came!” 

‘Why did you come ?” he asked, still faintly. 

“For my own joy and yours!” she answered in thrilling 
tones—‘“‘ Sweeter than all the heavens is Love, and Love is 
here!” 

An icy cold crept through him as he heard the rapture in 
her accents,—such rapture !—like that of a lark singing in the 
sunlight on a fresh morning of May. And like the dim sound 
of a funeral bell came the words of the monk, tolling solemnly 
across his memory, in spite of his efforts to forget them, “ With 
Lilith’s love comes Lilith’s freedom.” 

“ No, no!” he muttered within himself—* It cannot be,—it 
shall not be !—she is mine, mine only. Her fate is in my 
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hands ; if there be justice in Heaven, who else has so much 
right to her body or her soul as I?” 

And he stood, gazing irresolutely at the girl, who stirred 
restlessly and flung her white arms upward on her pillows, 
while the music he had heard suddenly ceased. He dared not 
speak,—he was afraid to express any desire or impose any 
command upon this “fine sprite” which had for six years 
obeyed him, but which might now, for all he could tell, be 
fluttering vagrantly on the glittering confines of realms far 
beyond his ken. 

Her lips moved,—and presently she spoke again. 

“Wonderful are the ways of Divine Law!” she murmured 
softly—‘“and infinite are the changes it works among its 
creatures! An old man, despised and poor, by friends 
rejected, perplexed in mind, but pure in soul; such Was the 
Spirit that now Is. Passing me flame-like on its swift way 
heavenward,—saved and uplifted, not by Wisdom, but by 
Love.” 

E]-R4mi listened, awed and puzzled. Her words surely 
seemed to bear some reference to Kremlin? 

‘“‘Of the knowledge of the stars and the measuring of light 
there is more than enough in the Universe ;”—went on Lilith 
dreamily—“ but of faithful love, such as keeps an Angel for 
ever by one’s side, there is little; therefore the Angels on earth 
are few.” 

He could no longer restrain his curiosity. 

“Do you speak of one who is dead, Lilith?” he asked— 
“One whom I knew : 

“T speak of one who is living,”—-she replied—‘‘and one 
whom you ézow. For none are dead; and Knowledge has no 
Past, but is all Present.” 

Her voice sank into silence. El-R&mi bent above her, 
studying her countenance éarnestly—her lashes trembled as 
though the eyelids were about to open,—but the tremor passed 
and they remained shut. How lovely she looked !—how more 
than lovely ! 

“ Lilith!” he whispered, suddenly oblivious of all his former 
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forebodings, and unconscious of the eager passion vibrating in 
his tone— Sweet Lilith !”’ 

She turned slightly towards him, and, lifting her arms from 
their indolently graceful position on the pillows, she clasped 
her hands high above her head in apparent supplication. 

‘Love me!” she cried, with such a thrill in her accent that 
it rang through the room like a note of music—‘Oh my 
Beloved, love me!” 

E]-Rami grew faint and dizzy,—his thoughts were all in a 
whirl, . . . was he made of marble or ice that he should not 
respond? Scarcely aware of what he did, he took her clasped 
hands in his own. 

“And do I not, Lilith?” he murmured, half anguished, half 
entranced—“ Do I not love you?” 

“No, no!” said Lilith with passionate emphasis—‘ Not me, 
—not me, Myself! Oh my Beloved ! love Me, not my Shadow !” 

He loosened her hands, and recoiled, awed and perplexed. 
Her appeal struck at the core of all his doubts,—and for one 
moment he was disposed to believe in the actual truth of the 
Immortal Soul without those “ proofs” for which he constantly 
searched,—the next he rallied himself on his folly and weakness. 
He dared not trust himself to answer her, so he was silent,— 
but she soon spoke again with such convincing earnestness of 
tone that almost . . . almost he believed—but not quite. 

“To love the Seeming and not the Real,”—-she said—*“ is 
the curse of all sad Humanity. It is the glamour of the air,— 
the barrier between Earth and Heaven. The Body is the 
Shadow—the Soul is the Substance. The Reflection I cast on 
Earth’s surface for a little space is but a Reflection only,—it 
is not Me :—I am beyond it!” 

For a moment El-R4mi stood irresolute,—then gathering up 
his scattered thoughts, he began «to try and resolve them into 
order and connection. Surely the, time was ripe for his great 
Experiment ?—and, as he considered this, his nerves grew more 
steady,—his self-reliance returned—all his devotion to scientific 
research pressed back its claim upon his mind,—if he were to fail 
now, he thought, after all his patience and study,—fail to obtain 
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any true insight into the spiritual side of humanity, would he 
not be ashamed, ay, and degraded in his own eyes? He 
resolved to end all his torture of pain and doubt and dis- 
quietude,—and, sitting on the edge of Lilith’s couch, he drew her 
delicate hands down from their uplifted position, and laid them 
one above the other cross-wise on his own breast. 

‘Then you must teach me, Lilith ”—he said softly and with 
tender persuasiveness—" you must teach me to know you. If 
I see but your Reflection here,—let me behold your Reality. 
Let me love you as you are, if now I only love you as 
you seem. Show yourself to me in all your spiritual loveliness, 
Lilith !—it may be I shall die of the glory,—or—if there is no 
death as you say,—I shall not die, but simply pass away into 
the light which gives you life. Lift the veil that is between 
us, Lilith, and let me see you face to face. If this that seems 
you ’—-and he pressed the little hands he held——“ is naught, let 
me realise the nothingness of so much beauty beside the greater 
beauty that engenders it. Come to meas you are, Lilith !— 
come !” 

As he spoke, his heart beat fast with a nervous thrill of 
expectancy ; what would she answer? . . . what would she do? 
He could not take his eyes from her face—he half fancied he 
should see some change there ; for the moment he even thought 
it possible that she might transform herself into some surpassing 
Being, which, like the gods of the Greek mythology, should con- 
sume by its flame-like splendour whatever of mortality dared to 
look upon it. But she remained unaltered, and sculpturally 
calm,—only her breathing seemed a little quicker, and the 
hands that he held trembled against his breast. 

Her next words, however, startled him— 

“T will come!” she said, and a faint sigh escaped her lips— 
‘**Be ready for me. Pray !—pray for the blessing of Christ,— 
for, if Christ be with us, all is well.” 

At this, his brow clouded,—his eyes drooped gloomily. 

** Christ !”’ he muttered more to himself than to her—‘ What 
is He to me? Who is He that He should be with us?” 
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“This world’s rescue and all worlds’ glory!” 

The answer rang out like a silver clarion, with something full 
and triumphant in the sound, as though not only Lilith’s voice 
had uttered it, but other voices had joined in a chorus. At the 
same moment, her hands moved, as if in an effort to escape 
from his hold. But he held them closely in a jealous and 
masterful grasp. 

“When will you come to me, Lilith?” he demanded in low 
but eager accents—“ When shall I see you and know you 
as Lilith? . . . my Lilith, my own for ever?” 

“God’s Lilith—God’s own for ever!” murmured Lilith 
dreamily, and then was silent. 

An angry sense of rebellion began to burn in El-Rami’s mind. 
Summoning up all the force of his iron will, he unclasped her 
hands and laid them back on each side of her, and placed his 
own hand on her breast, just where the ruby talisman shone 
and glowed. 

“Answer me, Lilith!” he said, with something of the old 
sternness which he had used to employ with her on former 
occasions—“ When will you come to me?” 

Her limbs trembled violently as though some inward cold con- 
vulsed her, and her answer came slowly, though clearly— 

“When you are ready.” 

‘Tam ready now!” he cried recklessly. 

“No—no!” she murmured, her voice growing fainter and 
fainter—‘‘ Not yet . . . not yet! Love is not strong enough, 
high enough, pure enough. Wait, watch and pray. When the 
hour has come, a sign will be given—but O my Beloved, if you 
would know me, love Me—love Me! not my Shadow!” 

A pale hue fell on her face, robbing it of its delicate tint,— 
El-Rami knew what that pallor indicated. 

“Talith! Lilith!” he exclaimed,, ‘“ why leave me thus if you 
love me? Stay with me yet a little!” 

But Lilith—or rather the strange Spirit that made the body 
of Lilith speak,—was gone. And all that night not another 
sound, either of music or speech, stirred the silence of the 
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room. Dawn came, misty and gray, and found the proud El- 
R4mi kneeling before the unveiled picture of the Christ,—not 
praying, for he could not bring himself down to the necessary 
humiliation for prayer,—but simply wondering vaguely as to 
what could be and what might be the one positive reply to da 
question propounded of old— 

‘“ Whom Say Ye That I Am ?” 
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F what avail is it to propound questions that no one can 
answer? Of what use ts it to attempt to solve the 
mystery of life which must for ever remain mysterious? Thus 
may the intelligent critic ask, and, in asking, may declare that 
the experiments, researches, and anxieties of El-Rami, together 
with El-R&mi himself, are mistaken conceptions all round. 
But it is necessary to remind the intelligent critic that the 
eager desire of El-Rami to prove what appears unprovable is 
by no means an uncommon phase of human nature,—it 1s in 
fact the very key-note and pulse of the present time. Every 
living creature who is not too stunned by misery for thought 
craves to know positively whether the Soul,—the Immortal, 
Individual Ego, be Fable or Fact. Never more than in this, 
our own period, did people search with such unabated feverish 
yearning into the things that seem supernatural ;—never were 
there bitterer pangs of recoil and disappointment when trickery 
and imposture are found to have even temporarily passed for 
truth. If the deepest feeling in every human heart to-day were 
suddenly given voice, the shout “ Excelsior!” would rend the 
air in mighty chorus. For we know all the old earth stories ; 
—of love, of war, of adventure, of.wealth, we know pretty well 
the beginning and the end,—we reaqi in our histories of nations 
that were, but now are not, and we feel that we shall in due time 
go the same way with them,—that the wheel of Destiny spins 
on in the same round always, and that nothing—nothing can 
alter its relentless and monotonous course. We tread in the 
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dust and among the fallen columns of great cities and we 
vaguely wonder if the spirits of the men that built them are 
indeed no more,—we gaze on the glorious pile of the Duomo 
at Milan and think of the brain that first devised and planned 
its majestic proportions, and ask ourselves—Is it possible that 
this, the creation, should be Here, and its creator Nowhere ? 
Would such an arrangement be reasonable or just? And so 
it happens that when the wielders of the pen essay to tell us 
of wars, of shipwrecks, of hair-breadth escapes from danger, of 
love and politics and society, we read their pages with merely 
transitory pleasure and frequent indifference, but when they 
touch upon subjects beyond earthly experience,—when they 
attempt, however feebly, to lift our inspirations to the possi- 
bilities of the Unseen, then we give them our eager attention 
and almost passionate interest. Critics look upon this tendency 
as morbid, unwholesome and pernicious ; but nevertheless the 
tendency is there,—the demand for “ Light! more light!” is 
in the very blood and brain of the people. It would seem as 
though this world has grown too narrow for the aspirations of 
its inhabitants ;—and some of us instinctively feel that we are 
on the brink of strange discoveries respecting the powers un- 
earthly, whether for good or evil we dare not presume to guess, 
The nonsensical tenets of ‘“ Theosophy” would not gain 
ground with a single individual man or woman were not this 
feeling very strong among many,—the tricky “ mediums” and 
“ spiritualists ’? would not have a chance of earning a subsistence 
out of the gullibility of their dupes, and the preachers of new 
creeds and new forms would obtain no vestige of attention if 
it were not for the fact that there is a very general impression 
all over the world that the time is ripe for a clearer revelation 
of God and the things of God than we have ever had before. 
“‘ Give us something that will,endure!” is the exclamation of 
weary humanity—“ The thipgs we have, pass; and, by reason 
of their ephemeral nature, are worthless. Give us what we can 
keep and call our own for ever!” This is why we try and test 
all things that appear to give proof of the super-sensual element 
in man,—and when we find ourselves deceived by impostors 
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and conjurers our disgust and disappointment are too bitter to 
ever find vent in words. The happiest are those who, in the 
shifting up and down of faiths and formulas, ever cling stead- 
fastly to the one pure example of embodied Divinity in Man- 
hood as seen in Christ. When we reject Christ, we reject the 
Gospel of Love and Universal Brotherhood, without which the 
ultimate perfection and progress of the world must ever remain 
impossible. 
A few random thoughts such as these occurred to El-Rami 
now and then as he lived his life from day to day in perpetual 
expectation of the “sign” promised by Lilith, which as yet was 
not forthcoming. He believed she would keep her word, and 
that the “sign” whatever it was would be unmistakable ; and, 
—as before stated—this was the nearest approach to actual faith 
he had ever known. His was a nature which was originally 
disposed to faith, but which had persistently fought with its own 
inclination till that inclination had been conquered. He had 
been able to prove as purely natural much that had seemed 
supernatural, and he now viewed everything from two points— 
Possibility and Impossibility. His various confusions and 
perplexities, however, generally arose from the frequent dis- 
covery he made that what he had once thought the Impossible 
suddenly became, through some small chance clue, the Possible. 
So many times had this occurred that he often caught himself 
wondering whether anything in very truth could be strictly 
declared as “impossible.” And yet, ... with the body of 
Lilith under his observation for six years, and an absolute 
ignorance as to how her intelligence had developed, or where 
she obtained the power to discourse with him as she did, he 
always had the lurking dread that her utterances might be the 
result of Ais own brain unconsciously working upon hers, and 
that there was no “soul” or “spirit” in the matter. This, 
too, in spite of the fact that she had actually given him a 
concise description of certain planets, their laws, their govern- 
ment, and their inhabitants, concerning which fe could know 
nothing,—and that she spoke with a sure conviction of the 
existence of a personal God, an idea that was entirely un- 
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acceptable to ##s nature. He was at a loss to explain her 
“separated consciousness ” in any scientific way, and, afraid of 
himself lest he should believe too easily, he encouraged the 
presence of every doubt in his mind, rather than give entrance 
to more than the palest glimmer of faith. 

And so time went on, and May passed into June, and June 
deepened into its meridian glow of bloom and sunlight, and he 
remained shut up within the four walls of his house, seeing no 
one, and displaying a total indifference to the fact that the 
‘season ” with all its bitter froth and frivolity was seething on 
in London in its usual monotonous manner. Unlike pre- 
tenders to “spiritualistic” powers, he had no inclination for 
the society of the rich and great,—‘‘titled’’ people had no 
attraction for him save in so far as they were cultured, witty, 
or amiable,—‘ position” in the world was a very miserable 
trifle in his opinion, and, though many a gorgeous flunkied 
carriage at this time found its way into the unfashionable square 
where he had his domicile, no visitors were admitted to see 
him,—and “too busy to receive any one” was the formula 
with which young Féraz dismissed any would-be intruder. 
Yet Féraz himself wondered all the while how it was that, as a 
matter of fact, El-Rami seemed to be just now less absorbed in 
actual study than he had ever been in his whole life. He read 
no books save the old Arabic vellum-bound volume which held 
the explanatory key to so many curious phenomena palmed off 
as “spiritual miracles” by the theosophists, and he wrote a 
good deal,—but he answered no letters, accepted no invita- 
tions, manifested no wish to leave the house even for an hour’s 
stroll, and seemed mentally engrossed by some great secret 
subject of meditation. He was uniformly kind to Féraz, 
exacting no duties from him save those prompted by interest 
and affection,—he was marvellously gentle too with Zaroba, 
who, agitated, restless and perplexed as to his ultimate inten- 
tions with respect to the beautiful Lilith, was vaguely uneasy 
and melancholy, though she deemed it wisest to perform all 
his commands with exactitude, and, for the present, to hold 
her peace She had expected something—though she knew 
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not what—from his last interview with her beautiful charge— 
but all was unchanged,—Lilith slept on, and the cherished 
wish of Zaroba’s heart, that she should wake, seemed as far off 
realisation as ever. Day after day passed, and El-Rami lived 
like a hermit amidst the roar and traffic of mighty London,— 
watching Lilith for long and anxious hours, but never ventur- 
ing to call her down to him from wherever she might be,— 
waiting, waiting for Aer summons, and content for once to sink 
himself in the thought of er identity. All his ambitions were 
now centred on the one great object, . . . . to see the Soul, 
as it is, sf it is indeed existent, conscious and individual. 
For, as he argued, what is the use of a “Soul” whose capaci- 
ties we are not permitted to understand ?—and if it be no 
more to us than the intelligent faculty of brain? The chief 
proof of a possible something behind Man’s inner conscious- 
ness was, he considered, the quality of Discontent, and, 
primarily, because Discontent is so universal. No one is con- 
tented in all the world from end to end. From the powerful 
Emperor on his throne to the whining beggar in the street, all 
chafe under the goading prick of the great Necessity,—a some- 
thing better,—a something lasting. Why should this resonant 
key-note of Discontent be perpetually resounding through 
space, if this life is all? No amount of philosophy or argu- 
ment can argue away Discontent—it 1s a god-like disquietude 
ever fermenting changes among us, ever propounding new 
suggestions for happiness, ever restless, never satisfied. And 
El-Rami would ask himself—Is Discontent the voice of the Soul? 
—not only the Universal Soul of things, but the Soul of each 
individual? Then, if individual, why should not the individual 
be made manifest, if manifestation be possible? And if not 
possible, why should we be called upon to believe in what can- 
not be manifested ? ‘ 

Thus he argued, not altogether unwisely; he had studied 
profoundly all the divers conflicting theories of religion, and 
would at one time have become an obstinately confirmed 
Positivist, had it not been for the fact that the further his re- 
searchi2s led him the more he became aware that there was 
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nothing positive,—that is to say, nothing so apparently fixed 
and unalterable that it might not, under different conditions, 
prove capable of change. Perhaps there is no better test 
example of this truth than the ordinary substance known as 
iron. We use in common parlance unthinkingly the phrase 
‘‘as hard as iron”—while to the smith and engineer, who 
mould and twist it in every form, it proves itself soft and 
malleable as wax. Again, to the surface observer, it might and 
does seem an incombustible metal,—the chemist knows it will 
burn with the utmost fury. How then form a universal decision 
as to its various capabilities when it has so many variations of 
use all in such contrary directions? The same example, 
modified or enlarged, will be found to apply to all things, 
wherefore the word “ Positivism ” seems out of place in merely 
mortal language. God may be “positive,” but we and our 
surroundings have no such absolute quality. 

During this period of El-Rami’s self-elected seclusion and 
meditation his young brother Féraz was very happy. He was 
in the midst of writing a poem which he fondly fancied might 
perhaps—only perhaps—find a publisher to take it and launch 
it on its own merits,—it is the privilege of youth to be over- 
sanguine. Then, too, his brain was filled with new musical 
ideas,—and many an evening’s hour he beguiled away by 
delicious improvisations on the piano, or exquisite songs to the 
mandoline. El-Rami, when he was not upstairs keeping 
anxious vigil by the tranced Lilith’s side, would sit in his chair, 
leaning back with half-closed eyes, listening to the entrancing 
melodies like another Saul to a new David, soothed by the 
sweetness of the sounds he heard, yet conscious that he 
took too deep and ardent a pleasure in hearing, when the songs 
Féraz chose were of love. One night Féraz. elected to sing 
the wild and beautiful ‘‘Cantitle of Love” written by the late 
Lord Lytton, when as “Owen Meredith” he promised to be 
one of the greatest poets of our century, and who would 
have fulfilled more than that promise if diplomacy had not 
claimed his brilliant intellectual gifts for the service of his 
country,—a country which yet deplores his untimely loss. 
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But no fatality had as yet threatened that gallant and noble 
life in the days when Féraz smote the chords of his mando- 
line and sang: 


“T once heard an angel by night in the sky 
Singing softly a song to a deep golden lute ; 
The pole-star, the seven little planets and I 
To the song that he sang listened mute, 
For the song that he sang was so strange and so sweet, 
And so tender the tones of his lute’s golden strings, 
That the seraphs of heaven sat hush’d at his feet 
And folded their heads in their wings. 
And the song that he sang to the seraphs up there 
Is called ‘Love’! But the words... I had heard them 
elsewhere. 


“For when I was last in the nethermost Hell, 
On a rock ’mid the sulphurous surges I heard 
A pale spirit sing to a wild hollow shell ; 
And his song was the same, every word, 
And so sad was his singing, all Hell to the sound 
Moaned, and wailing, complained like a monster in pain 
While the fiends hovered near o’er the dismal profound 
With their black wings weighed down by the strain ; 
And the song that was sung to the Lost Ones down there 
Is called ‘Love’! But the spirit that sang was Despair ! ” 


The strings of the mandoline quivered mournfully in tune 
with the passionate beauty of the verse, and from El-Rami’s 
lips there came involuntarily a deep and bitter sigh. 

Féraz ceased playing and looked at him. 

“What is it?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Nothing !”” replied his brother in a tranquil voice— What 
should there be? Only the poem is very beautiful, and out of 
the common,—though, to me, terribly suggestive of—a mistake 
somewhere in creation. Love to the Saved—Love to the 
Lost !—naturally it would have different aspects,—but it is an 
anomaly—Love, to be true to its name, should have no ‘ lost’ 
ones in its chronicle.” 
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Féraz was silent. 

“Do you believe”—continued El-Rami—“ that there is a 
‘nethermost Hell’ ?—a place or a state of mind resembling 
that ‘rock 'mid the sulpburous surges’? ” 

“I should imagine,” replied Féraz with some diffidence, 
“that there must be a condition in which we are bound to look 
back and see where we were wrong,—a condition, too, in which 
we have time to be sorry ? 

‘Unfair and unreasonable !” exclaimed his brother hotly. 
‘For, suppose we did not 4sow we were wrong? We are 
left absolutely without guidance in this world to do as we 
like.” 

“TI do not think you can quite say that ”—remonstrated 
Féraz gently—‘‘ We do know when we are wrong—generally ; 
some instinct tells us so—and, while we have the book of 
Nature, we are not left without guidance. As for looking 
back and seeing our former mistakes, I think that is un- 
questionable,—for as I grow older I begin to see where I 
failed in my former life, and how I deserved to lose my star- 
kingdom.” 

E]-Rami looked impatient. 

“You are a dreamer”—he said decisively—‘‘and your 
star-kingdom is a dream also. You cannot tell me truthfully 
that you remember anything of a former existence? ” 

‘“‘T am beginning to remember,” said Féraz steadily. 

“My dear boy, anybody but myself hearing you would say 
you were mad—hopelessly mad!” 

“They would be at perfect liberty to say so”—and Féraz 
smiled a littlhe—‘ Every one is free to have his own opinion— 
I have mine. My star exists ; and I once existed in it—so did 
you.” 

‘Well, I know nothing abéut it then,” declared El-Rami— 
“I have forgotten it utterly.¥ 

“Oh no! You think you have forgotten”—said Féraz 
mildly—*‘ But the truth is, your very knowledge of science and 
other things is only—memory.” 

El-Rami moved in his chair impatiently. 
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‘Let us not argue;”—he said—‘ We shall never agree. 
Sing to me again!” 

Féraz thought a moment, and then laid aside his mandoline 
and went to the piano, where he played a rushing rapid 
accompaniment like the sound of the wind among trees, and 
sang the following : 


“ Winds of the mountain, mingle with my crying, 
Clouds of the tempest, flee as 1 am flying, 
Gods of the cloudland, Christus and Apollo, 

Follow, © follow ! 


“‘ Through the dark valleys, up the misty mountains, 
Over the black wastes, past the gleaming fountains, 
Praying not, hoping not, resting nor abiding, 

Lo, I am riding ! 


“ Clangour and anger of elements are round me, 
Torture has clasped me, cruelty has crown’d me, 
Sorrow awaits me, Death is waiting with her, 

Fast speed I thither. 


# * * * # s 


“ Gods of the storm-cloud, drifting darkly yonder, 
Point fiery hands and mock me as | wander ; 
Gods of the forest glimmer out upon me, 

Shrink back and shun me. 


“ Gods, let them follow !—gods, for I defy them ! 
They call me, mock me, but I gallop by them ; 
If they would find me, touch me, whisper to me, 

Let them pursue me !” 


He was interrupted in the song by a smothered cry from 
El-Rami, and looking round, startled, he saw his brother 
standing up and staring at him with something of mingled fear 
and horror. He came to an abruft stop, his hands resting on 
the piano-keys. 

“Go on, go on!” cried El-RAmi irritably. “ What wild 
chant of the gods and men have you there? Is it your 
own?” 
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“Mine!” echoed Héraz—*No indeed! Why? Do you 
not like it?” 

“Of course, of course I like it ;”—said El-RAmi, sitting 
down again, angry with himself for his own emotion—"“ Is there 
more of it?” 

“ Yes, but I need not finish it,"—and Féraz made as though 
he would rise from the piano. 

E]-Rami suddenly began to laugh. 

“Go on, I tell you, Féraz ”—he said carelessly—* There is 
2 tempest of agitation in the words and in your music that 
leaves one hurried and breathless, but the sensation is not un- 
pleasant,—especially when one is prepared, ... go on!—I 
want to hear the end of this . . . this—defiance.” 

Féraz looked at him to see if he were in earnest, and, per- 
ceiving he had settled down to give his whole attention to the 
rest of the ballad, he resumed his playing, and again the rush 
of the music filled the room. 


“ Faster, O faster! Darker and more dreary 
Groweth the pathway, yet I am not weary— 
Gods, I defy them! gods, I can unmake them, 

Bruise them and break them ! 


‘White steed of wonder with thy feet of thunder, 
Find out their temples, tread their high-priests under— 
Leave them behind thee—if their gods speed after, 
Mock them with laughter. 
& * * * bad % 
‘“‘ Shall a god grieve me? shall a phantom win me? 
Nay !—by the wild wind around and o’er and in me— 
Be his name Vishnu, Christus or Apollo— 
Let the god follow ! 


‘‘ Clangour and anger of elements are round me, 
Torture has clasped me, cruelty has crown’d me, 
Sorrow awaits me, Death is waiting with her, 

Fast speed I thither !” 


The music ceased abruptly with a quick clash as of jangling 
pells,—and Féraz rose from the piano. 
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E}-R4mi was sitting quite still. 

‘‘A mad outburst!” he remarked presently, seeing that 
his young brother waited for him to speak—‘“ Do you deleve 
stf” 

‘“ Believe what?” asked Féraz, a little surprised. 

“This ” and El-R4mi quoted slowly— 





“* Shall a god grieve me? shall a phantom win me? 
Nay !—by the wild wind around and o’er and in me— 
Be his name Vishnu, Christus or Apollo— 

Let the god follow !’ 


“Do you think ”—he continued, ‘that in the matter of life’s 
leadership the ‘ god’ should follow, or we the god?” 

Féraz lifted his delicately-marked eyebrows in amazement. 

“What an odd question!” he said—‘“ The song is only a 
song,—part of a long epic poem. And we do not receive a 
mere poem as a gospel. And, if you speak of life’s leadership, 
it is devoutly to be hoped that God not only leads but rules 
us all.” 

““Why should you hope it?” asked El-R&4mi gloomily— 
“* Myself, I fear it !” 

Féraz came to his side and rested one hand affectionately on 
his arm. 

“You are worried and out of sorts, my brother,”—he said 
gently—‘‘ Why do you not seek some change from so much 
indoor life? You do not even get the advantages I have of 
going to and fro on the household business. I breathe the 
fresh air every day,—surely it is necessary for you also?” 

‘““My dear boy, I am perfectly well”—and El-R&Ami re- 
garded him steadily—“ Why should you doubt it? I am only 
—a little tired. Poor human nature cannot always escape 
fatigue.” ; 

Féraz said no more,—but there was a certain strangeness in 
his brother’s manner that filled him with an indefinable un- 
easiness. In his own quiet fashion he strove to distract El- 
Rami’s mind from the persistent fixity of whatever unknown 
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purpose seemed to so mysteriously engross him,—and when- 
ever they were together at meals or at other hours of the day 
he talked in as light and desultory a way as possible on all 
sorts of different topics in the hope of awakening his brother’s 
interest more keenly in external affairs. He read much and 
thought more, and was a really brilliant conversationalist when 
he chose, in spite of his dreamy fancies—but he was obliged to 
admit to himself that his affectionate endeavours met with very 
slight success. True, El-R&imi appeared to give his attention 
to all that was said, but it was only an appearance,—and Féraz 
saw plainly enough that he was not really moved to any sort of 
feeling respecting the ways and doings of the outer world. And 
when, one moming, Féraz read aloud the account of the 
marriage of Sir Frederick Vaughan, Bart., with Idina, only 
daughter of Jabez Chester of New York, he only smiled in- 
differently and said nothing. 

“We were invited to that wedding ;”—commented Feéraz. 

“Were we?” El-Rami shrugged his shoulders and seemed 
totally oblivious of the fact. 

““Why of course we were”—went on Féraz cheerfully— 
“And at your bidding I opened and read the letter Sir 
Frederick wrote you, which said that as you had prophesied 
the marriage he would take it very kindly if you would attend 
in person the formal fulfilment of your prophecy. And all 
you did in reply was to send a curt refusal on plea of other 
engagements. Do you think that was quite amiable on your 
part ? »” 

‘“‘ Fortunately for me I am not called upon to be amiable ;” 
—said El-Rami, beginning to pace slowly up and down the 
room—‘I want no favours from society, so I need not smile 
to order. That is one of the chief privileges of complete 
independence. Fancy having to grin and lie and skulk and 
propitiate people all one’s days !—I could not endure it,—but 
most men can—and do!” 

‘ Besides "—he added after a pause—‘I cannot look on 
with patience at the marriage of fools. Vaughan is a fool, and 
his baronetage will scarcely pass for wisdom,—the little Chester 
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girl is also a fool,—and I can see exactly what they will become 
in the course of a few years.” 

* Describe them, 1” futuro /” laughed Feéraz. 

“ Well—the man will be ‘turfy’; the woman, a blind slave 
to her dressmaker. That is all. There can be nothing more. 
They will never do any good or any harm—they are simply— 
nonentities. These are the sort of folk that make me doubt 
the immortal soul,—for Vaughan is less ‘spiritual’ than a 
well-bred dog, and little Chester less mentally gifted than a 
well-instructed mouse.” 

“Severe!”——-commented Féraz, smiling—‘ But, man or 
woman,—mouse or dog, I suppose they are quite happy just 
now P” 

“ Happy ?” echoed El-RAmi satirically—“ Well—I dare say 
they are,—with the only sort of happiness their intelligences 
can grasp. She is happy because she is now ‘my lady’ and 
because she was able to wear a wedding-gown of marvellous 
make and cost, to trail and rustle and sweep after her little 
person up to God’s altar with, as though she sought to astonish 
the Almighty, before whom she took her vows, with the exuber- 
ance of her millinery. He is happy because his debts are paid 
out of old Jabez Chesters millions. There the ‘happiness’ 
ends. A couple of months is sufficient to rub the bloom off 
such wedlock.” 

“ And you really prophesied the marriage ?” queried Feéraz. 

“Tt was easy enough”—replied his brother carelessly— 
‘‘ Given two uninstructed, unthinking bipeds of opposite sexes— 
the male with debts, the female with dollars, and an urbanely 
obstinate schemer to pull them together like Lord Melthorpe, 
and the thing is done. Half the marriages in London are 
made up like that,—and of the after-lives of those so wedded, 
‘there needs no ghost from the grave’ to tell us,—the divorce 
courts give every information.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Féraz quickly—“ That reminds me,—do 
you know I saw something in the evening paper last night that 
might have interested you ?” 

“Really! You surprise me!” and El-RAmi laughed— 
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“That is strange indeed, for papers of all sorts, whether 
morning or evening, are to me the dullest and worst-written 
literature in the world.” 

‘Oh, for literature one does not go to them ”—answered Feéraz. 
‘But this was a paragraph about a man who came here not very 
long ago to see you—a clergyman. He is up asaco-respondent 
in some very scandalous divorce case. I did not read it all—I 
only saw that his Bishop had caused him to be ‘ unfrocked,’ 
whatever that means—I suppose he is expelled from the 
ministry P” 

“Yes. ‘Unfrocked’ means literally a stripping-off of clerical 
dignity,” said El-Rami. ‘“ But, if it is the man who came here, 
he was always naked in that respect. Francis Anstruther was 
his name ?” 

‘“‘ Exactly—that is the man. He is disgraced for life, and 
seems to be one of the most consummate scoundrels that ever 
lived. He has deserted his wife and eight children. . .” 

‘** Spare me and yourself the details!” and El-Rami gave an 
expressively contemptuous gesture—‘I know all about him. 
and told him what I knew when he came here. But he'll do 
very well yet—he’ll get on capitally in spite of his disgrace.” 

‘‘ How is that possible ?” exclaimed Féraz. 

“ Easily! He can ‘boom’ himself as a new ‘General’ 
Booth, or he can become a ‘Colonel’ under Booth’s orders 
—as long as people support Booth with money. Or he can go 
to America or Australia and start a new creed—he’s sure to 
fall on his feet and make his fortune—pious hypocrites always 
do. One would almost fancy there must be a special Deity 
to protect the professors of Humbug. It is only the sincerely 
honest folk who get wronged in this admirably-ordered 
world !” 

He spoke with bitterness; and Féraz glanced at him 
anxiously. , 

“JT do not quite agree with you ”—he said; “Surely honest 
folk always have their reward ?—though perhaps superficial 
observers may not be able to perceive where it comesin. I 
believe in ‘walking uprightly’ as the Bible says—it seems to 
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me easier to keep along a straight open road than to take dark 
by-ways and dubious short cuts.” 

“What do you mean by your straight open road?” de- 
manded El-R4mi, looking at him. 

“ Nature,”—replied Féraz promptly—‘ Nature leads us up 
to God.” 

E]-Rami broke into a harsh laugh. 

“© credulous beautiful lad!’ he exclaimed; “You know 
not what you say! Nature! Consider her methods of work 
—her dark and cunning and cruel methods! Every living 
thing preys on some other living things ;—creatures wonderful, 
innocent, simple or complex, live apparently but to devour and 
be devoured ;—every inch of ground we step upon is the dust 
of something dead. In the horrible depths of the earth, 
Nature,—this generous kindly Nature!—hides her dread 
volcanic fires,—her streams of lava, her boiling founts of 
sulphur and molten lead, which at any unexpected moment 
may destroy whole continents crowded with unsuspecting 
humanity. This is NATURE,—nothing but Nature! She 
hides her treasures of gold, of silver, of diamonds and rubies, 
in the deepest and most dangerous recesses, where human 
beings are lost in toiling for them,—buried in darkness and 
slain by thousands in the difficult search ;—diving for pearls, 
the unwary explorer is met by the remorseless monsters of the 
deep,—in fact, in all his efforts towards discovery and progress, 
Man, the most naturally defenceless creature upon earth, is 
met by death or blank discouragement. Suppose he were to 
trust to Nature alone, what would Nature do for him? He is 
sent into the world naked and helpless ;—and all the resources 
of his body and brain have to be educated and brought into 
active requisition to enable him to live at all,—lions’ whelps, 
bears’ cubs have a better ‘natunal’ chance than he ;—and 
then, when he has learned how to ,make the best of his sur- 
roundings, he is turned out of the world again, naked and 
helpless as he came in, with all his knowledge of no more use 
to him than if he had never attained it. This is NATURE, 
if Nature be thus reckless and unreasonable as the ‘reflex 
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of God’—how reckless and unreasonable must be God 
Himself!” 

The beautiful stag-like eyes of Féraz darkened slowly, and 
his slim hand involuntarily clenched. 

“Ay, if God were so,” he said—“the veriest pigmy among 
men might boast of nobler qualities than He! But God is 
not so, El-Rami! Of course you can argue any and every 
way, and I cannot confute your reasoning. Because you 
reason with the merely mortal intelligence; to answer you 
rightly I should have to reply as a Spirit,—I should need to be 
out of the body before I could tell you where you are wrong.” 

“Well!” said his brother curiously—‘ Then why do you 
not do so? Why do you not come to me out of the body, 
and enlighten me as to what you know?” 

Féraz looked troubled. 

“T cannot!” he said sadly—‘ When I go—away yonder—I 
seem to have so little remembrance of earthly things—I am 
separated from the world by thousands of air-spaces. I am 
always conscious that you exist on earth,—but it is always as of 
some one who will join me presently—-not of one whom / am 
compelled to join. There is the strangeness of it. That is 
why I have very little belief in the notion of ghosts and spirits 
appearing to men—because I know positively that no detached 
soul willingly returns to or remains on earth. There is always 
the upward yearning. If it returns, it does so simply because 
it is, for some reason, commanded, not because of its own 
desire.” 

‘And who do you suppose commands it?” asked E]-RAmi. 

“The Highest of all Powers,”’—replied Féraz reverently— 
“whom we all, whether spirit or mortal, obey.” 

“J do not obey,”—said El-R&ami composedly—“I enforce 
obedience.” , 

“From whom?” cried Féraz with agitation—“ O my brother, 
from whom? From mortals perbaps—yes,—so long as it is 
permitted to you—-but from Heaven—no! No, not from 
Heaven can you win obedience. For God’s sake do not boast 
of suck power |” 
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He spoke passionately, and in anxious earnest. 

E]-Ra4mi smiled. 

“ My good fellow, why excite yourself? I do not ‘boast’— 
I am simply—strong! If I am immortal, God Himself cannot 
slay me,—if I am mortal only, I can but die. I am indifferent 
either way. Only I will not shrink before an imaginary Divine 
terror till I prove what mght it has tomy submission. Enough! 
—we have talked too much on this subject, and I have work 
to do.” 

He turned to his writing-table as he spoke and was soon 
busy there. Féraz took up a book and tried to read, but his 
heart beat quickly, and he was overwhelmed by a deep sense 
of fear. The daring of his brother’s words smote him with a 
chill horror,—from time immemorial, had not the forces 
divine punished pride as the deadliest of sins? His thoughts 
travelled over the great plain of History, on which so many 
spectres of dead nations stand in our sight as pale warnings of 
our own possible fate, and remembered how surely it came tc 
pass that when men became too proud and defiant and absolute, 
—rejecting God and serving themselves only, then they were 
swept away into desolation and oblivion. As with nations, so 
with individuals—the Law of Compensation is just, and as evenly 
balanced as the symmetrical motion of the Universe. And the 
words, ‘‘ Except ye become as little children ye shall not enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” rang through his ears, as he sat 
heavily silent, and wondering, wondering where the researches 
of his brother would end, and how ? 

E]-R4mi himself meanwhile was scanning the last pages of 
his dead friend Kremlin’s private journal. This was a strange 
book,—kept with exceeding care, and written in the form of 
letters which were all addressed ““To the Beloved Maroussia 
in Heaven ”’—and amply proved that, in spite of the separated 
seclusion and eccentricity of his le, Kremlin had not only 
been faithful to the love of his early days, the girl who had 
died self-slain in her Russian prison,—but he had been firm in 
his acceptance of and belief in the immortality of the soul 
and the reunion of parted spirits. His last “letter” ran thus 
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—it was unfinished and had been written the night before 
the fatal storm which had made an end of his life and learning 
together, — 

‘“‘T seem to be now on the verge of the discovery for which 
I have yearned. Thou knowest, O heart of my heart, how 
I dream that these bniliant and ceaseless vibrations of 
light may perchance carry to the world some message which it 
were well and wise we should know. Oh, if this ‘ Light,’ which 
is my problem and mystery, could but transmit to my earthly 
vision one flashing gleam of thy presence, my beloved child! 
But thou wilt guide me, so that I presume not too far ;—I feel 
thou art near me, and that thou wilt not fail me at the last. If 
in the space of an earthly ten minutes this marvellous ‘ Light’ 
can travel 111,600,000 miles, thou as a ‘spirit of light’ canst 
not be very far away. Only till my work for poor humanity is 
done, do I choose to be parted from thee—be the time long or 
short—we shall meet... .” 

Here the journal ended. 

“And have they met?” thought El-Rami, as closing the 
book he locked it away in his desk—‘‘ And do they remember 
they were ever mortal? And what are they—and where are 
they?” 
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N the midst of the strange “summer” weather which fre. 
quently falls to the lot of England,—weather alternating 
between hot and cold, wet and dry, sun and cloud with the 
most distracting rapidity and irregularity,—there came at last 
one perfect night towards the end of June,—a night which 
could have met with no rival even in the sunniest climes of 
the sunniest south. A soft tranquillity hovered dove-like in 
the air,—a sense of perfect peace seemed to permeate all 
visible and created things. The sky was densely blue and 
thickly strewn with stars, though these glimmered but faintly, 
their light being put to shame by the splendid brilliancy of 
the full moon which swam aloft airily like a great golden 
bubble. El-Rami’s windows were all set open; a big bunch 
of heliotrope adorned the table, and the subtle fragrance of it 
stole out delicately to mingle with the faintly-stirring evening 
breeze. Féraz was sitting alone,—his brother had just left 
the room,—and he was indulging himself in the do/ce far niente 
as only the Southern or Eastern temperament can do. His 
hands were clasped lightly behind his head, and his eyes were 
fixed on the shabby little trees in the square which had done 
their best to look green among the whirling smuts of the 
metropolis and had failed ignominiously in the attempt, but 
which now, in the ethereal light of the moon, presented a soft 
outline of gray and silver like olive-boughs seen in the distance. 
He was thinking, with a certain serious satisfaction, of an odd 
circumstance that had occurred to himself that day. It had 
happened in this wise: Since the time Zaroba had taken hin 
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to look upon the beautiful creature who was the “subject” of 
his brother’s experiments, he had always kept the memory of 
her in his mind without speaking of her, save that whenever 
he said a prayer or offered up a thanksgiving he had invariably 
used the phrase—“ God defend her!” He could only explain 
“ Her” to himself by the simple pronoun, because, as El-R&ami 
had willed, he had utterly and hopelessly forgotten her name. 
But now, strange to say, he remembered it!—it had flashed 
across his mind like a beam of light or a heaven-sent signal,— 
he was at work, writing at his poem, when some sudden 
inexplicable instinct had prompted him to lift his eyes and 
murmur devoutly— God defend Lilith!” Lilith !—how soft 
the sound of it !—how infinitely bewitching! After having 
lost it for so long, it had come back to him in a moment-—-how 
or why, he could not imagine. He could only account for it 
in one way—namely, that El-Rami’s will-forces were so concen- 
trated on some particularly absorbing object that his daily influ- 
ence on his brother’s young life was thereby materially lessened. 
And Féraz was by no means sorry that this should be so. 

“Why should it matter that I remember her name?” he 
mused—‘I shall never speak of her—for I have sworn I will 
not. But I can think of her to my heart’s content,—the 
beautiful Lilith !” 

Then he fell to considering the old legend of that Lilith who 
it is said was Adam’s first wife,—and he smiled as he thought 
what a name of evil omen it was to the Jews, who had charms 
and talismans wherewith to exorcise the supposed evil influence 
connected with it,—while to him, Féraz, it was a name sweeter 
than honey-sweet singing. Then there came to his mind stray 
snatches of poesy,—delicate rhymes from the rich and varied 
stores of one of his favourite poets, Dante Gabriel Rossetti,— 
rhymes that sounded in his ears just now like the strophes of 
a sibylline chant or spell: , 


“It was Lilith the wife of Adam : 
(Sing Eden Bower / 
Not a drop of her blood was human, 
But she was made like a soft sweet woman.” 
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And that is surely true!” said Féraz to himself, a little 
startled,—‘‘ For—if she is dead, as El-Rami asserts, and her 
seeming life is but the result of his art, then indeed in the 
case of this Lilith ‘not a drop of her blood is human.’” 

And the poem ran on in his mind— 


“ Lilith stood on the skirts of Eden : 
(Alas, the hour /) 
She was the first that thence was driven : 
With her was hell, and with Eve was heaven.” 


“Nay, I should transpose that,”—murmured the young 
man drowsily, staring out on the moonlit street—“I should 
say, ‘With Eve was hell, and with Lilith heaven.’ How 
strange it is I should never have thought of this poem before! 
—and I have often turned over the pages of Rossetti’s book,— 
since—since I saw her ;—I must have actually seen the name 
of Lilith printed there, and yet it never suggested itself to me 
as being familiar or offering any sort of clue.” 

He sighed perplexedly,—the heliotrope odours floated 
around him, and the gleam of the lamp in the room seemed 
to pale in the wide splendour of the moon-rays pouring 
through the window,—and still the delicate sprite of Poesy 
continued to remind him of familiar lines and verses he loved, 
though all the while he thought of Lilith, and kept on wonder. 
ing vaguely and vainly what would be, what could be, the enc 
of his brother’s experiment (whatever that was, for he, Féraz, 
did not know) on the lovely, apparently living girl who yet was 
dead. It was very strange—and surely, it was also very 
terrible ! 


“The day is dark and the night 

To him that would search their heart ; 
No lips of cloud that will part, 

Nor morning song in the light : 
Only, gazing alone 
To him wild shadows are shown, 
Deep under deep unknown 

And height above unknown height. 
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Still we say as we go,— 

‘ Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day.’” 


This passage of rhyme sang itself out with a monotonous 
musical gentleness in his brain,—he closed his eyes restfully,— 
and then—lying back thus in his chair by the open window, 
with the moonlight casting a wide halo round him and giving 
a pale spiritual beauty to his delicate classic features,—he 
passed away out of his body, as Ae would have said, and was 
no more on earth; or rather, as we should say, he fell asleep 
and dreamed. And the “dream” or the “experience” was 
this :-— 

He found himself walking leisurely upon the slopes of a 
majestic mountain, which seemed not so much mountain as 
garden, for all the winding paths leading to its summit were 
fringed with flowers. He heard the silvery plashing of brooks 
and fountains, and the rustling of thickly-foliaged trees,—he 
knew the place well, and realised that he was in his “star” 
again,—the mystic Sphere he called his “home.” But he was 
evidently an exile or an alien in it,—he had grown to realise 
this fact and was sorry it should be so, yet his sorrow was 
mingled with hope, for he felt it would not always beso. He 
wandered along aimlessly and alone, full of a curiously vague 
happiness and regret, and as he walked he was passed by 
crowds of beautiful youths and maidens, who were all pressing 
forward eagerly as to some high festival or great assembly. 
They sang blithe songs,—they scattered flowers,—they talked 
with each other in happy-toned voices,—and he stood aside 
gazing at them wistfully while they went on rejoicing. 

‘‘© land where life never grows old and where love is 
eternal!” he mused—-‘‘ Why 4m I exiled from thy glory? Why 
have I lost thy joy?” . 

He sighed ;—he longed to know what had brought together 
so bright a multitude of these lovely and joyous beings,—his 
own “dear people” as he felt they were; and yet—yet he 
hesitated to ask one of them the least question, feeling himself 
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unworthy. At last he saw a girl approaching,—she was singing 
to herself and tying flowers in a garland as she came,—her 
loose golden hair streamed behind her, every glistening tress 
seeming to flash light as she moved. As she drew near him 
she glanced at him kindly and paused as though waiting to 
be addressed,—seeing this, he mustered up his courage and 
spoke. 

‘Whither are you all going?” he asked, with a sad gentle- 
ness—“I may not follow you, I know,—but will you tell me 
why, in this kingdom of joy, so much fresh joy seems added ?” 

She pointed upwards, and as his eyes obeyed her gesture he 
saw, in the opal-coloured sky that bent above them, a dazzling 
blaze of gold and crimson glory towards the south. | 

‘An Angel passes!” she replied—‘ Below that line of light 
the Earth swings round in its little orbit, and from the Earth 
She comes! We go to watch her flight heavenward, and win 
the benediction that her passing presence gives. For look 
you !—all that splendour in the sky is not light, but wings !” 

“Wings!” echoed Féraz dreamily, yet nothing doubting 
what she said. 

‘Wings or rays of glory,—which you will "—said the maiden, 
turning her own beautiful eyes towards the flashing brilliancy 
“They are waiting there,—those who come from the farthes 
Divine world,—they are the friends of Lilith.” 

She bent her head serenely, and passed onward and upward, 
and Féraz stood still, his gaze fixed in the direction of that 
southern light which he now perceived was never still, but 
quivered as with a million shafts of vari-coloured fire. 

“The friends of Lilith!” he repeated to himself—“ Angels 
then,—for she is an Angel.” 

Angels !—angels waiting for Lilith in the glory of the South! 
How long—how long would they wait?—when would Lilith 
herself appear ?—and would the wery heavens open to receive 
her, soaring upward? He trembled,—he tried to realise the un- 
imaginable scene,—and then, . . . then he seemed to be seized 
and hurried away somewhere against his will . . . and all that 
was light grew dark. He shuddered as with icy cold, and felt 
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that earth again encompassed him,—and presently he woke—to 
find his brother looking at him. 

‘“Why in the world do you go to sleep with the window 
wide open?” asked El-R&imi—‘ Here I find you, literally 
bathed in the moonlight—and moonlight drives men mad, they 
say,—so fast too in the land of Nod that I could hardly 
waken you. Shut the window, my dear boy, if you must 
sleep.” 

Féraz sprang up quickly,—his eyes felt dazzled still with the 
remembrance of that “ glory of the angels in the South.” 

“IT was not asleep,”——he said—‘“ But certainly I was not 
here.” 

“ Ah!—In your Star again of course!” murmured E]-R&ami 
with the faintest trace of mockery in his tone. But Féraz 
took no offence—his one anxiety was to prevent the name ot 
Lilith” springing to his lips in spite of himself. 

‘‘Yes—I was there ’””—he answered slowly. ‘‘ And do you 
know all the people in the land are gathering together by 
thousands to see an Angel pass heavenward? And there isa 
glory of her sister-angels, away in the Southern horizon like 
the splendid circle described by Dante in his Faradiso. 
Thus— 


“° There is a light in heaven whose goodly shine 
Makes the Creator visible to all 
Created, that in seeing Him alone 
Have peace. And in a circle spreads so far 
That the circumference were too loose a zone 
To girdle in the sun !’” 


He quoted the lines with strange eagernes sand fervour, — 
and El-R&mi looked at him curiously. 

‘‘What odd dreams you shave!” he said, not unkindly— 
‘“ Always fantastic and impossible, but beautiful in their way. 
You should set them down in black and white, and see how 
earth’s critics will bespatter your heaven with the ink of their 
office pens! Poor boy!—how limply you would fall from 
* Paradise ’!—with what damp dejected wings !” 
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Féraz smiled. 

“J do not agree with you”—he said—“If you speak of 
imagination,—only in this case I am not imagining,—no one 
can shut out that Paradise from me at any time—neither pope 
nor king, nor critic. Thought is free, thank God!” 

‘“*Yes—perhaps it is the only thing we have to be really 
thankful for,”—returned E]-Rami—“ Well—I will leave you to 
resume your ‘dreams ’—only don’t sleep with the windows 
open. Summer evenings are treacherous,—I should advise 
you to get to bed.” 

“ And you ?” asked Féraz, moved by a sudden anxiety which 
he could not explain. 

“T shall not sleep to-night,”—said his brother moodily— 
“Something has occurred to me—a suggestion—an idea 
which I am impatient to work out without loss of time. 
And, Féraz,—if I succeed in it—you shall know the result 
to-morrow.” 

This promise, which implied such a new departure from 
El-Rami’s customary reticence concerning his work, really 
alarmed Féraz more than gratified him. 

“For Heaven’s sake be careful!” he exclaimed—“ You 
attempt so much,—you want so much,—-perhaps more than 
can in law and justice be given. El-R4mi, my brother, leave 
something to God—you cannot, you dare not take all!” 

“ My dear visionary,” replied El-Rami gently— You alarm 
yourself needlessly, I assure you. Ido not want to take any- 
thing except what is my own,—and, as for leaving something to 
God, why, He 1s welcome to what He makes of me in the end 
—a pinch of dust!” 

“There is more than dust in your composition—” cried 
Féraz impetuously—“ There is divinity! And the divinity 
belongs to God, and to God you*must render it up, pure and 
perfect. He claims it from you, ard you are bound to give it.” 

A tremor passed through El-R&ami’s frame, and he grew 
paler. 

“If that be true, Féraz,” he said slowly and with emphasis— 
“if it indeed be true that there ¢s divinity in me,—which I 
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doubt !—why, then let God claim and take his own particle of 
fire when He will, and as He will! Good night!” 

Féraz caught his hands and pressed them tenderly in 
his own. 

“ Good-night !” he murmured—“ God does all things well, 
and to His care I commend you, my dearest brother.” 

And as E]-Rami turned away and left the room he gazed 
after him with a chill sense of fear and desolation,—almost as 
if he were doomed never to see him again. He could not 
reason his alarm away, and yet he knew not why he should feel 
any alarm,—but, truth to tell, his interior sense of vision seemed 
still to smart and ache with the radiance of the light he had 
seen in his “star” and that roseate sunset-flush of ‘ glory in 
the south” created by the clustering angels who were “the 
friends of Lilith.” Why were they there >—what did they wait 
for ?—how should Lilith know them or have any intention of 
joining them, when she was here,—here on the earth, as he, 
Féraz, knew,—here under the supreme dominance of his own 
brother? He dared not speculate too far; and, trying to 
dismiss all thought from his mind, he was proceeding towards 
his own room, there to retire for the night, when he met Zaroba 
coming down the stairs. Her dark withered face had a serene 
and almost happy expression upon it,—she smiled as she 
saw him. 

“It is a night for dreams,—” she said, sinking her harsh 
voice to a soft almost musical cadence—‘“ And as the multi- 
tude of the stars in heaven, so are the countless heart-throbs 
that pulsate in the world at this hour to the silver sway of the 
moon. All over the world !—ali over the world !—” and she 
swung her arms to and fro with a slow rhythmical movement, 
so that the silver bangles on them clashed softly hke the 
subdued tinkling of bells ;»—then, fixing her black eyes upon 
Féraz with a mournful yeg$ kindly gaze she added—‘“ Not for 
you—not for you, gentlest of dreamers! not for you! It is 
destined that you should dream,—and, for you, dreaming is 
best,—but for #e—I would rather 4ve one hour than dream for 


a century !” 
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Her words were vague and wild as usual,—yet somehow 
Féraz chafed under the hidden sense of them, and he gave a 
slight petulant gesture of irritation. Zaroba, seeing it, broke 
into a low laugh. 

* As God liveth,—” she muttered—“ The poor lad fights 
bravely! He hates the world without ever having known it, 
—and recoils from love without ever having tasted it! He 
chooses a thought, a rhyme, a song, an art, rather than a 
passion! Poor lad—poor lad! Dream on, child !—but pray 
that you may never wake. For to dream of love may be sweet, 
but to wake without it is bitter.” 

Like a gliding wraith she passed him and disappeared. 
Féraz had a mind to follow her down stairs to the basement 
where she had the sort of rough sleeping accommodation her 
half-savage nature preferred, whenever she slept at all out of 
Lilith’s room, which was but seldom,—yet on second thoughts 
he decided he would let her alone. 

“She only worries me—” he said to himself half vexedly 
as he went to his own little apartment—‘ It was she who 
first disobeyed El-R4ami, and made me disobey him also, 
and though she did take me to see the wonderful Lilith, 
what was the use of it? Her matchless beauty compelled 
my adoration, my enthusiasm, my reverence, almost my 
love—but who could dare to love such a removed angelic 
creature? Not even El-RA4mi himself,—for he must know, 
even as I feel, that she is beyond all love, save the Love 
Divine.” 

He cast off his loose Eastern dress, and prepared to lie 
down, when he was startled by a faint far sound of singing. 
He listened attentively ;—it seemed to come from outside, and 
he quickly flung open his window, which only opened upon 
a little marrow backyard such as is common to London 
houses. But the moonlight transfigured its ugliness, making 
it look like a square white court set in walls of silver. 
The soft rays fell caressingly too on the bare bronze-tinted 
shoulders of Féraz, as half undressed, he leaned out, his 
eyes upturned to the halcyon heavens. Surely, surely there 
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was singing somewhere,—why, he could distinguish words 
amid the sounds! 


Away, away ! 
Where the glittering planets whirl] and swim 
And the glory of the sun grows dim 
Away, away! 
To the regions of light and fire and air 
Where the spirits of life are everywhere 
Come, oh come away ! 


Trembling in every limb, Féraz caught the song distinctly, 
and held his breath in fear and wonder. 


Away, away ! 
Come, oh come! we have waited long 
And we sing thee now a summoning song 
Away, away ! 
Thou art freed from t he world of the dreaming dead, 
And the splendours of Heaven are round thee spread— 
Come away !—away ! 


The chorus grew fainter and fainter—yet still sounded like 
a distant musical hum on the air. 

‘Tt is my fancy ”—murmured Féraz at last, as he drew in 
his head and noiselessly shut the window—‘“ It is the work 
of my own imagination, or what is perhaps more probable, 
the work of El-Rami’s will. JI have heard such music 
before,—at his bidding—no, not swck music, but something 
very hike it.” 

He waited a few minutes, then quietly knelt down to pray, 
—but no words suggested themselves, save the phrase that 
once before had nisen to his lips that day,—‘*God defend 
Lilith !” . 

He uttered it aloud,—then sprang up confused and half 
afraid, for the name had rung out so clearly that it seemed like 
a call or a command. 

“ Well!” he said, trying to steady his nerves—‘* What if I 
did say it? There is no harm in the words ‘God defend her.’ 
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If she is dead, as El-R4mi says, she needs no defence, for her 
soul belongs to God already.” 

He paused again,—the silence everywhere was now abso- 
lutely unbroken and intense, and repelling the vague presenti- 
m ents that threatened to oppress his mind, he threw himself 
on his bed and was soon sound asleep. 
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ND what of the “sign” promised by Lilith? Had it 
been given? No,—but El-Rami’s impatience would 

brook no longer delay, and he had determined to put an end 
to his perplexities by violent means if necessary, and take 
the risk of whatever consequences might ensue. He had 
been passing through the strangest phases of thought and 
self-analysis during these latter weeks,—trying, reluctantly 
enough, to bend his haughty spirit down to an attitude 
of humility and patience which ill suited him. He was 
essentially masculine in his complete belief in himself,—and 
more than all things he resented any interference with his 
projects, whether such interference were human or Divine. 
When therefore the tranced Lilith had bidden him “ wait, 
watch and pray,” she had laid upon him the very injunctions 
he found most difficult to follow. He could wait and watch 
if he were certain of results,—but where there was the 
slightest glimmer of wsacertainty, he grew very soon tired 
of both waiting and watching. As for “ praying”—he told 
himself arrogantly that to ask for what he could .surely 
obtain by the exerted strength of his own will was not only 
superfluous, but implied great weakness of character. It 
was then, in the full-armed spirit of pride and assertive 
dominance that he went up that night to Lilith’s chamber, 
and dismissing Zaroba with more than usual gentleness of 
demeanour towards her, sat down beside the couch on which 
his lovely and mysterious “subject” lay, to all appearances 
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inanimate save for her quiet breathing. Huis eyes were sombre, 
yet glittered with a somewhat dangerous lustre under their 
drooping lids ;—he was to be duped no longer, he said to him- 
self,—he had kept faithful vigil night after night, hoping against 
hope, believing against belief, and not the smallest movement 
or hint that could be construed into the promised “ sign” had 
been vouchsafed to him. And all his old doubts returned to 
chafe and fret his brain,—doubts as to whether he had not 
been deceiving himself all this while in spite of his boasted 
scepticism,—and whether Lilith, when she spoke, was not 
merely repeating like a mechanical automaton, the stray 
thoughts of his own mind reflected upon hers? He had 
‘ proved” the possibility of that kind of thing occurring be- 
tween human beings who were scarcely connected with each 
other even bya tie of ordinary friendship—how much more 
likely then that it should happen in such a case as that of 
Lilith,—Lilith who had been under the sole dominance of his 
will for six years! Yet while he thus teased himself with mis- 
givings, he knew it was impossible to account for the mystic 
tendency of her language, or the strange and super-sensual 
character of the information she gave or feigned to give. It 
was not from himself or his own information that he had ob- 
tained a description of the landscapes in Mars,—its wondrous 
red fields,—its rosy foliage and flowers,—its great jagged rocks 
ablaze with amethystine spar,—its huge conical shells, tall and 
hight, that rose up like fairy towers, fringed with flags and gar- 
lands oi marine blossom, out of oceans the colour of jasper 
and pearl. Certainly too, it was not from the testimony of Ags 
inner consciousness that he had evoked the faith that seemed 
so natural to her ; Aer belief in a Divine Personality, and Ais 
utter rejection of any such idea, were two things wider asunder 
than the poles, and had no possible sort of connection. Never- 
theless what he could not account for, wearied him out and 
irritated him by its elusiveness and unprovable character,— 
and finally, his long, frequent, and profitless reflections on the 
matter had brought him this night up to a point of determina- 
tion which but a few months back would have seemed to him 
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impossible. He had resolved to waken Lilith. What sort of a 
being she would seem when once awakened, he could not quite 
imagine. He knew she had died in his arms as a child,—and 
that her seeming life now, and her growth into the loveliness 
of womanhood was the result of artificial means evolved from 
the wonders of chemistry,—but he persuaded himself that 
though her existence was the work of science and not nature, 
it was better than natural, and would last as long. He deter- 
mined he would break that mysterious trance of body in which 
the departing Intelligence had been, by his skill, detained and 
held in connection with its earthly habitation,—he would trans- 
form the sleeping visionary into a living woman, for—he loved 
her. He could no longer disguise from himself that her fair 
face with its heavenly smile, framed in the golden hair that 
circled it like a halo, haunted him in every minute of time,— 
he could not and would not deny that his whole being ached 
to clasp with a lover’s embrace that exquisite beauty which had 
so long been passively surrendered to his experimentings,— 
and with the daring of a proud and unrestrained nature, he 
frankly avowed his feeling to himself and made no pretence of 
hiding it any longer. But it was a far deeper mystery than 
his ‘search for the Soul of Lilith,” to find out when and how 
this passion had first arisen in him. He could not analyse 
himself so thoroughly as to discover its vague beginnings. 
Perhaps it was germinated by Zaroba’s wild promptings,—per- 
haps by the fact that a certain unreasonable jealousy had chafed 
his spirit when he knew that his brother Féraz had won a smile 
of attention and response from the tranced girl,—perhaps it 
was owing to the imitation he had felt at the idea that his 
visitor, the monk from Cyprus, seemed to know more of her 
than he himself did,—at any rate, whatever the cause, he who 
had been sternly impassive, once to the subtle attraction of 
Lilith’s outward beauty, madly adored that outward beauty 
now. And as is usual with very self-reliant and proud dis- 
positions, he almost began to glory in a sentiment which but a 
short time ago he would have repelled and scorned. What 
was for himself and of himself was good in his sight—Ais know- 
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ledge, A#s “proved” things, Azs tested discoveries, all these 
were excellent in his opinion, and the “ Ego” of his own ability 
was the pivot on which all his actions turned. He had laid 
his plans carefully for the awakening of Lilith,—but in one 
little trifle they had been put out by the absence from town of 
Madame Irene Vassilius. She, of all women he had ever met, 
was the one he would have trusted with his secret, because he 
knew that her life, though lived in the world, was as stainless 
as though it were lived in heaven. He had meant to place 
Lilith in her care,—in order that with her fine perceptions, 
lofty ideals, and delicate sense of all things beautiful and 
artistic, she migk’ accustom the girl to look upon the fairest 
and noblest side of life, so that she might not regret the 
‘visions ’’—yes, he would call them “visions ”—she had lost. 
But Irene was among the mountains of the Austrian Tyrol, 
enjoying a holiday in the intimate society of the fairest Queen 
in the world, Marghenita of Italy, one of the few living Sove- 
reigns who really strive to bestow on intellectual worth its true 
appreciation and reward. And her house in London was shut 
up, and under the sole charge of the happy Karl, former servant 
to Dr. Kremlin, who had now found with the fair and famous 
authoress a situation that suited him exactly. ‘“ Wild horses 
would not tear him from his lady’s service” he was wont to 
say, and he guarded her household interests jealously, and said 
“Not at home” to undesired visitors like Roy Ainsworth for 
example, with a gruffness that would have done credit toa 
Russian bear. To Irene Vassilius, therefore, El-R&mi could 
not turn for the help he had meant to ask, and he was sorry 
and disappointed, for he had particularly wished to remove his 
‘sleeper awakened ” out of the companionship of both Zaroba 
and Féraz,—and there was no other woman like Irene,—at 
once so pure and proud, so brilliantly gifted, and so far re- 
moved from the touch and taint of modern social vulgarity. 
However, her aid was now unattainable, and he had to make 
up his mind to do without it. And so he resolutely put away 
the thought of the after-results of Lilith’s awakening,—he, who 
was generally so careful to calculate consequences, instinc- 
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tively avoided the consideration of them in the present 
instance. 

The little silver timepiece ticked with an aggressive loudness 
as he sat now at his usual post, his black eyes fixed half 
tenderly, half fiercely on Lilith’s white beauty,—beauty which 
was, as he told himself, all his own. Her arms were folded 
across her breast,—her features were pallid as marble, and her 
preathing was very light and low. The golden lamp burned 
dimly as it swung from the purple-pavilioned ceiling—the 
scent of the roses that were always set fresh in their vase every 
day, filled the room, and though the windows were closed 
against the night, a dainty moonbeam strayed in through a 
chink where the draperies were not quite drawn, and mingled 
its emerald glitter with the yellow lustre shed by the lamp on 
the darkly-carpeted floor. 

“TY will risk it,"—-said El-Rami in a whisper,—a whisper 
that sounded loud in the deep stillness—“ I will risk it—why 
not? I have proved myself capable of arresting life, or the 
soul—for life #s the soul—in its flight from hence into the 
Nowhere,—-I must needs also have the power to keep it 
indefinitely nere for myself in whatever form I please. These 
are the rewards of science,—rewards which I am free to claim, 
—and what I have done, that I have a nght to do again. Now 
let me ask myself the question plainly ;—Do I believe in the 
supernatural ? ” 

He paused, thinking earnestly,—his eyes still fixed on Lilith. 

‘‘No, I do not,”—he answered himself at last—‘ Frankly 
and honestly, I do not. I have no proofs. Iam, it is true, 
puzzled by Lilith’s language,—but when I know her as she is, 
a woman, sentient and conscious of my presence, I may find 
out the seeming mystery. The dreams of Féraz are only 
dreams,—the vision I saw on ,that one occasion ”—and a faint 
tremor came over him as he,remembered the sweet yet solemn 
look of the shining One he had seen standing between him 
and his visitor the monk—‘ the vision was of course As work 
—-the work of that mystic master of a no less mystic brother- 
hood. No--I have no proofs of the supernatural, and I must 
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not deceive myself. Even the promise of Lilith fails. Poor 
child !—she sleeps like the daughter of Jairus, but when I, in 
my turn, pronounce the words ‘Maiden, I say unto thee, 
arise ’—she will obey ;—she will awake and live indeed.” 

“She will awake and live indeed !” 

The words were repeated after him distinctly—but by whom ? 
He started up,—looked round—there was no one in the reom, 
—and Lilith was immovable as the dead. He began to find 
something chill and sad in the intense silence that followed,— 
everything about him was a harmony of glowing light and 
purnvle colour,—yet all seemed suddenly very dull and dim and 
cold. He shivered where he stood, and pressed his hands 
to his eyes,—his temples throbbed and ached, and he felt 
curiously bewildered. Presently, looking round the room 
again, he saw that the picture of ‘“‘Christ and His Disciples” 
was unveiled ;—he had not noticed the circumstance before. 
Had Zaroba inadvertently drawn aside the curtain which 
ordinarily hid it from view? Slowly his eyes travelled to it 
and dwelt upon it—slowly they followed t’ letters of the 
inscription beneath : 


“WHOM SAY YE THAT 1 aM?” 


The question seemed to him for the moment all-paramount , 
he could not shake off the sense of pertinacious demand with 
which it impressed him. 

‘A good Man,”—he said aloud, staring fixedly at the divine 
Face and Figure, with its eloquent expression of exalted 
patience, grandeur and sweetness. ‘‘A good Man, misled by 
noble enthusiasm and unselfish desire to benefit the poor. 
A man with a wise knowledge of human magnetism and the 
methods of healing in which it can be employed,—a man, too, 
somewhat skilled in the art of optical illusion. Yet when all 
is said and done, a good Man—too good and wise and pure for 
the peace. of the rulers of the world,—too honest and clear- 
sighted to deserve any other reward but death. Divine ?— 
No!—save in so far as in our highest moments we are all 
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divine. Existing now ?—a Prince of Heaven, a Pleader against 
Punishment? Nay, nay !—no more existing than the Soul of 
Lilith,—tthat sou] for which I search, but which I feel I shall 
never find!” 

And he drew nearer to the ivory-satin couch on which lay 
the lovely sleeping wonder and puzzle of his ambitious dreams. 
Leaning towards her he touched her hands,—they were 
cold, but as he laid his own upon them they grew warm 
and trembled. Closer still he leaned, his eyes drinking in 
every detail of her beauty with eager, proud and masterful 
eyes. 

“ Lilith !—my Lilith !” he murmured—“ After all, why should 
we put off happiness for the sake of everlastingness, when 
happiness can be had, at any rate for a few years. One can 
but live and die and there an end. And Love comes but 
once, . . . Love !—how I have scoffed at it and made a jest 
of it as if it were a plaything. And even now while my whole 
heart craves for it, I question whether it is worth having! 
Poor Lilith !—only a woman after all,—a woman whose beauty 
will soon pass—whose days will soon be done,—only a woman 
—not an immortal Soul,—there is, there can be, no such thing 
as an immortal Soul.” 

Bending down over her, he resolutely unclasped the fair 
crossed arms, and seized the delicate small hands in a close 


grip. 

“Lilith ! Lilith!” he called impenously. 

A long and heavy pause ensued,—then the girl’s limbs 
quivered violently as though moved by a sudden convulsion, 
and her lips parted in the utterance of the usual formula— 

‘“‘T am here.” 

“Here at last, but you have been absent long ’’—said ' El- 
RAmi with some reproach, ‘“‘Tpo long. And you have forgotten 
your promise.” ; 

‘‘Forgotten!” she echoed—‘O doubting spirit! Do such 
as I am, ever forget?” 

Her thrilling accents awed him a little, but he pursued his 
own way with her, undauntedly. 
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“Then why have you not fulfilled it?” he demanded— 
‘The strongest patience may tire. I have waited and watched, 
as you bade me—but now—now I am weary of waiting.” 

Oh, what a sigh broke from her lips ! 

“Tl am weary too”—she said—‘“ The angels are weary. God 
is weary. All Creation is weary—of Doubt.” 

For a moment he was abashed,—but only for a moment; in 
himself he considered Doubt to be the strongest part of his 
nature,—a positive shield and buckler against possible error. 

“You cannot wait,”—went on Lilith, speaking slowly and 
with evident sadness—“ Neither can we. We have hoped,— 
in vain! We have watched—in vain! The strong man’s pride 
will not bend, nor the stubborn spint turn in prayer to its 
Creator. Therefore what is not bent must be broken,—and 
what voluntanly refuses Light must accept Darkness. I am 
bidden to come to you, my beloved,—to come to you as I 
am, and as I ever shall be,—I will come—but how will you 
receive me?” 

‘With ecstasy, with love, with welcome beyond all words or 
thoughts!” cried El-R&émi in passionate excitement. “O 
Lilith, Lilith! you who read the stars, cannot you read my 
heart? Do you not see that I—I who have recoiled from the 
very thought of loving,—I, who have striven to make of myself 
a man of stone and iron rather than flesh and blood, am con- 
quered by your spells, victorious Lilith !—conquered in every 
fibre of my being by some subtle witchcraft known to yoursel! 
alone. Am I weak !—am I false to my own beliefs? I know 
not,—I am only conscious of the sovereignty of beauty which 
has mastered many a stronger man than I. What is the 
fiercest fire compared with this fever in my veins? I worship 
you, Lilith! I love you !—more than the world, life, time and 
hope of heaven, I love you!” °* 

Flushed with eagerness and trembling with his own emotion, 
he rained kisses on the hands he held, but Lilith strove to 
withdraw them from his clasp. Pale as alabaster she lay as 
usual with fast-closed eyes, and again a deep sigh heaved her 
breast. 
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“You love my Shadow,” —she said mournfully— “ not 
Myself.” 

But El-RAmi’s rapture was not to be chilled by these words. 
He gathered up a glittering mass of the rich hair that lay 
scattered on the pillow and pressed it to his lips. 

“ Oh Lilith mine, is this ‘Shadow’?” he asked—“ All this 
gold in which I net my heart like a willingly-caught bird, and 
make an end of my boasted wisdom? Are these sweet 
lips, these fair features, this exquisite body, all ‘shadow’? 
Then blessed must be the light that casts so gracious a re- 
flection! Judge me not harshly, my Sweet,—for if indeed you 
are divine, and this beauty I behold is the mere reflex of 
Divinity, let me see the divine form of you for once, and have 
a guarantee for faith through love! If there is another and a 
fairer Lilith than the one whom I now behold, deny me 
not the grace of so marvellous a vision! Iam ready !—I fear 
nothing—to-night I could face God Himself undismayed !” 

He paused abruptly—he knew not why. Something in 
the chill and solemn look of Lilith’s face checked his 
speech. 

“Lilith—Lilith!” he began again whisperingly—‘ Do I ask 
too much? Surely not !—not if you love me! And you 
do love me—I feel, I know you do!” 

There was a long pause,—Lilith might have been made 
of marble for all the movement she gave. Her breathing 
was so light as to be scarcely perceptible, and when she 
answered him at last, her voice sounded strangely faint and far- 
removed. “Yes, I love you’’—she said—‘“I love you as 
I have loved you for a thousand ages, and as you have never 
loved me. To win your love has been my task—to repel my 
love has been yours.” 

He listened, smitten by & vague sense of compunction 
and regret. ° 

“But you have conquered, Lilith ”—he answered—“ yours 
is the victory. And have I not surrendered, willingly, 
joyfully? O my beautiful Dreamer, what would you have 
me do?” 
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“Pray!” said Lilith, with a sudden passionate thrill in her 
voice—‘ Pray! Repent!” 

El-R&mi drew himself backward from her couch, impatient 
and angered. 

“Repent!” he cried aloud—‘‘ And why should I repent? 
What have I done that calls for repentance? For what sin am 
I to blame? For doubting a God who, deaf to centuries upon 
centuries of human prayer and worship, will not declare 
Himself? and for striving to perceive Him through the cruel 
darkness by which we are surrounded? What crime can be 
discovered there? The world is most infinitely sad,—and life 
is most infinitely dreary,_-and may I not strive to comfort 
those amid the struggle who fain would ‘prove’ and hold 
fast to the things beyond? Nay !—let the heavens open and 
cast forth upon me ther fiery thunderbolts, I will zof repent ! 
For, vast as my doubt is, so vast would be my faith, if God would 
speak and say to His creatures but once—‘ Lo! I am here 3 
Tortures of hell-pain would not terrify me, if in the end 
His Being were made clearly manifest—a cross of endless 
woe would I endure, to feel and see Him near me at the last, 
and more than all, to make the world feel and see Him— 
to prove to wondering, trembling, terror-stricken, famished, 
heart-broken human beings that He exists,—that He is aware 
of their misery,—that He cares for them, that it is all well 
for them,—that there ss Eternal Joy hiding itself somewhere 
amid the great star-thickets of this monstrous universe—that we 
are not desolate atoms whirled by a blind fierce Force into 
life against our will, and out of it again without a shadow 
of reason or a glimmer of hope. Repent for such thoughts as 
these? I will not! Pray to a God of such inexorable silence ? 
I will not! No, Lihth—my Lilith whom I snatched from 
greedy death—even you may fail me at the last,—you may 
break your promise,—the promise that I should see with 
mortal eyes your own Immortal Self—who can blame you 
for the promise of a dream, poor child! You may prove 
yourself nothing but woman; woman, poor, frail, weak, help- 
less woman to be loved and cherished and pitied and caressed 
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in all the delicate limbs, and kissed in all the dainty golden 
threads of hair, and then—then—to be laid down like a broken 
flower in the tomb that has grudged me your beauty all this 
while,—all this may be, Lilith, and yet I will not pray to 
an unproved God, nor repent of an unproved sin!” 

He uttered his words with extraordinary force and eloquence 
—one would have thought he was addressing a multitude of 
hearers instead of that one tranced girl, who, though beautiful 
as a sculptured saint on a sarcophagus, appeared almost 
as inanimate, save for the slow parting of her lips when she 
spoke. 

‘‘O superb Angel of the Kingdom !” she murmured—“ It is 
no marvel that you fell!” 

He heard her, dimly perplexed ; but strengthened in his own 
convictions by what he had said, he was conscious of power,— 
power to defy, power to endure, power to command. Such a 
sense of exhilaration and high confidence had not possessed 
him for many a long day, and he was about to speak again, 
when Lilith’s voice once more stole musically on the silence. 

* You would reproach God for the world’s misery. Your 
complaint is unjust. There is a Law,—a Law for the earth as 
for all worlds; and God cannot alter one iota of that Law 
without destroying Himself and His Universe. Shall all 
Beauty, all Order, all Creation come to an end because wilful 
Man is wilfully miserable? Your world trespasses against 
the Law in almost everything it does—hence its suffering. 
Other worlds accept the Law and fulfil it,—and with them, 
all is well.” 

“Who is to know this Law?” demanded El-Rami im- 
patiently. ‘‘ And how can the world trespass against‘ what 
is not explained ?” 

“Tt is explained ;”—saide Lilith—“ The explanation is in 
every soul’s inmost conscieusness. You all know the Law 
and feel it—but knowing, you ignore it. Men were intended 
by Law—God’s Law—to live in brotherhood ; but your world 
is divided into nations all opposed to each other,—the result is 
Evil. There is a Law of Health, which men can scarcely 
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be forced to follow—the majority disobey it ; again, the result 
is Evil. There is a Law of ‘Enough’—men grasp more than 
enough, and leave their brother with less than enough,—the 
result is Evil. There is a Law of Love—men make it a Law 
of Lust,—the result is Evil. All sin, all pain, all misery, are 
results of the Law’s transgression,—and God cannot alter the 
Law, He Himself being part of it and its fulfilment.” 

‘And is Death also the Law?” asked El-R&ami—“ Wise 
Lilith !—Death, which concludes all things, both in Law 
and Order ?” 

“There is no death,” responded Lilith—‘TI have told 
you so. What you call by that name is Life.” 

“Prove it!” exclaimed El]-RA4mi excitedly, ‘ Prove it, 
Lilith! Show me Yourself! If there is another You than 
this beloved beauty of your visible form, let me behold it, 
and then—then will I repent of doubt,—then will I pray 
for pardon!” 

‘You will repent indeed,”—said Lilith sorrowfully— And 
you will pray as children pray when first they learn ‘Our 
Father.’ Yes, I will come to you; watch for me, O my 
erring Belovéd!—watch!—for neither my love nor my 
promise can fail. But O remember that you are not ready— 
that your will, your passion, your love, forces me hither ere the 
time,—that, if I come, it is but to depart again—for ever !” 

““No, no!” cried El-Rami desperately—‘ Not to depart, 
but to remain !—to stay with me, my Lilith, my own—body 
and soul,—for ever!” 

The last words sounded like a defiance flung at some 
invisible opponent. He stopped, trembling—for a sudden 
and mysterious wave of sound filled the room, like a great 
wind among the trees, or the last grand chord of an organ- 
symphony. A chill fear assailed kim,—he kept his eyes fixed 
on the beautiful form of Lilith wjth a strained eagerness of 
attention that made his temples ache. She grew paler and 
paler,—and yet, . . . absorbed in his intent scrutiny he could 
not move or speak. His tongue seemed tied to the roof of 
his mouth,—he felt as though he could scarcely breathe. All 
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life appeared to hang on one supreme moment of time, which 
like a point of light wavered between earth and heaven, 
mortality and infinity. He,—one poor atom in the vast 
Universe,—stood, audaciously waiting for the declaration of 
God’s chiefest Secret. Would it be revealed at last P—or still 
withheld ? 
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LL at once, while he thus closely watched her, Lilith, 
with a violent effort, sat up stiffly erect and turned her 
head slowly towards him. Her features were rigidly statuesque, 
and white as snow,—the strange gaunt look of her face terrified 
him, but he could not cry out or utter a word—he was stricken 
dumb by an excess of fear. Only his black eyes blazed with 
an anguish of expectation,—and the tension of his nerves 
seemed almost greater than he could endure. 

“In the great Name of God and by the Passion of Christ,” 
—said Lilit. solemnly, in tones that sounded far-off and faint 
and hollow—“ do not look at this Shadow of Me! Turn, turn 
away from this dust of Earth which belongs-to the Earth 
alone,—and watch for the light of Heaven which comes from 
Heaven alone! O my love, my beloved !—if you are wise, if 
you are brave, if you are strong, turn away from beholding this 
Image of Me, which is not Myself,—and look for me where 
the roses are—there will I stand and wait!” 

As the last word left her lips she sank back on her pillows, 
inert, and deathly pale; but El-R4mi, dazed and bewildered 
though he was, retained sufficient consciousness to understand 
vaguely what she meant,—he was not to look at her as she lay 
there,—he was to forget that such a, Lilith as he knew existed, 
—he was to look for another Lilith there—“ where the roses 
are.” Mechanically, and almost as if some invisible power 
commanded and controlled his volition, he turned sideways 
round from the couch, and fixed his gaze on the branching 
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flowers, which from the crystal vase that held them lifted their 
pale-pink heads daintily aloft as though they took the lamp 
that swung from the ceiling for some little new sun, specially 
invented for their pleasure. Why,—there was nothing there 

. “Nothing there!” he half muttered with a beating heart, 
rubbing his eyes and staring hard before him, . . . nothing— 
nothing at all, but the roses themselves, and... and... 
yes !—a Light behind them !—a light that wavered round them 
and began to stretch upward in wide circling rings! 

El-RAmi gazed and gazed, . . . saying over and over again 
to himself that it was the reflection of the lamp, ... the 
glitter of that stray moonbeain there, . . . or something wrong 
with his own faculty of vision, . . . and yet he gazed on, as 
though for the moment all his being were made of eyes. The 
roses trembled and swayed to and fro delicately as the strange 
Light widened and brightened behind their blossoming clusters, 
—a light that seemed to palpitate with all the wondrous living 
tints of the rising sun when it shoots forth its first golden rays 
from the foaming green hollows of the sea. Upward, upward 
and ever upward the deepening glory extended, till the lamp 
paled and grew dimmer than the spark of a feeble match 
struck as a rival to a flash of lightning,—and E]-R4mi’s breath 
came and went in hard panting gasps as he stood watching it 
in speechless immobility. 

“Suddenly, two broad shafts of rainbow luminance sprang, as 
it seemed, from the ground, and blazed against the purple 
hangings of the room with such a burning dazzle of prismatic 
colouring in every glittering line that it was well-nigh im- 
possible for human sight to bear it, and yet El-Rami would 
rather have been stricken stone-blind than move. Had he 
been capable of thought, he might have remembered the 
beautiful old Greek myths which so truthfully and frequently 
taught the lesson that to Jpok upon the purely divine meant 
death to the purely human; but he could not think,—all his 
own mental faculties were for the time rendered numb and 
useless. His eyes ached and smarted as though red-hot 
needles were being plunged-into them, but though he was 
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conscious of, he was indifferent to, the pain. His whole mind 
was concentrated on watching the mysterious radiance of those 
wing-shaped rays in the room,—and now... now while he 
gazed, he began to perceive an outline between the rays, ... 
a Shape, becoming every second more and more distinct, as 
though some invisible heavenly artist were drawing the sem- 
blance of Beauty in air with a pencil dipped in morning-glory. 
. . « O wonderful, ineffable Vision !—O marvellous breaking- 
forth of the buds of life that are hid in the quiet ether !— 
where, where in the vast wealth and reproduction of deathless 
and delicate atoms, is the Beginning of things ?—where the 
End?... 

Presently appeared soft curves, and glimmers of vapoury 
white flushed with rose, suggestive of fire seen through 
mountain-mist,—then came a glittering flash of gold that went 
nppling and ever rippling backward, like the flowing fall of 
lovely hair; and the dim Shape grew still more clearly visible, 
seeming to gather substance and solidity from the very light 
that encircled it. Had it any human likeness? Yes ;—yet 
the resemblance it bore to humanity was so far away, so exalted 
and ideal, as to be no more like our material form than the 
actual splendour of the sun is like its painted image. The 
stature and majesty and brilhancy of it increased,_-and now 
the unspeakable loveliness of a Face too fair for any mortal 
fairness began to suggest itself dimly; ... El-RAmi, growihg 
faint and dizzy, thought he distinguished white outstretched 
arms, and hands uplifted in an ecstasy of prayer ;—nay,— 
though he felt himself half swooning in the struggle he made 
to overcome his awe and fear, he would have sworn that two 
star-like eyes, full-orbed and splendid with a radiant blue as 
of Heaven’s own forget-me-nots, were turned upon him with 
a questioning appeal, a hope, a supplication, a love beyond all 
eloquence! . . . But his strength ,was rapidly failing him ;— 
unsupported by faith, his mere unassisted flesh and blood 
could endure no more of this supernatural sight, and. . . all 
suddenly, . . . the tension of his nerves gave way, and morbid 
terrors shook his frame. A blind frenzied feeling that he was 
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sinking,—sinking out of sight and sense into a drear profound, 
possessed him, and, hardly knowing what he did, he turned 
desperately to the couch where Lilith, the Lilith he knew best, 
lay, and looking, 

‘‘Ah God !” he cried, pierced to the heart by the bitterest 
anguish he had ever known,—Lilith—Azs Lilith was withering 
before his very eyes! The exquisite Body he had watched 
and tended was shrunken and yellow as a fading leaf,—the 
face, no longer beautiful, was gaunt and pinched and skeleton- 
like—the lips were drawn in and blue,—and strange convulsions 
shook the wrinkling and sunken breast ! 

In one mad moment he forgot everything,—forgot the im- 
perishable Soul for the perishing Body,—forgot his long 
studies and high ambitions,—and could think of nothing, 
except that this human creature he had saved from death 
seemed now to be passing into death’s long-denied possession, 
—and throwing himself on the couch he clutched at his fading 
treasure with the desperation of frenzy. 

“ Lilith !—Lilith !” he cried hoarsely, the extremity of his 
terror choking his voice to a smothered wild moan—“ Lilith! 
My love, my idol, my spirit, my satnt! Come back !—come 
back !” 

And clasping her in his arms he covered with burning kisses 
the thin peaked face—the shrinking flesh,—the tarnished 
lustre of the once bright hair. 

“Lilith! Lilith!” he wailed, dry-eyed and fevered with 
agony—" Lilith, I love you! Has love no force to keep you? 
Lilith, love Lilith! You shall not leave me,—you are mine— 
mine! I stole you from death—I kept you from God !—from 
all the furies of heaven and earth !—you sha// come back to 
me—I love you !” 

And lo! ... as he spgke the body he held to his heart 
grew warm,—the flesh filled up and regained its former soft- 
ness and roundness—the features took back their loveliness— 
the fading hair brightened to its wonted rich tint and rippled 
upon the pillows in threads of gold—the lips reddened,—the 
eyelids quivered, the little hands, trembling gently like birds’ 
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wings, nestled round his throat with a caress that thrilled his 
whole being and calmed the tempest of his grief as suddenly 
as when of old the Master walked upon the raging sea of 
Galilee and said to it ‘‘ Peace, be still!” 

Yet this very calmness oppressed him heavily,—like a cold 
hand laid on a fevered brow it chilled his blood even while it 
soothed his pain. He was conscious of a sense of irreparable 
loss,—and moreover he felt he had been a coward,—a coward 
physically and morally. For, instead of confronting the Super- 
natural, or what seemed the Supernatural, calmly, and with the 
inquisitorial research of a scientist, he had allowed himself to 
be overcome by It, and had fled back to the consideration of 
the merely human, with all the delirious speed of a lover and 
fool. Nevertheless he had his Lilith—his own Lilith,—and, 
holding her jealously to his heart, he presently turned his 
head tremblingly and in doubt to where the roses nodded 
drowsily in their crystal vase;—only the roses now were 
there! The marvellous Winged Brightness had fled, and the 
place it had illumined seemed by contrast very dark. The 
Soul,—the Immortal Self—had vanished ;—the subtle Being 
he had longed to see, and whose existence and capabilities he 
had meant to “ prove’’; and he, who had consecrated his life 
and labour to the attainment of this one object, had failed to 
grasp the full solution of the mystery at the very moment when 
it might have been his. By his own weakness he had lost the 
Soul,—by his own strength he had gained the Body, or so he 
thought, and his mind was torn between triumph and regret. 
He was not yet entirely conscious of what had chanced to him 
—he could formulate no idea,—all he distinctly knew was that 
he held Lilith, warm and living, in his arms, and that he felt 
her light breath upon his cheek. 

“Love is enough!” he murmured, kissing the hair that lay 
in golden clusters against his breast—‘‘ Waken, my Lilith !|— 
waken !—and in our perfect joy we will defy all gods and 
angels |” 

She stirred in his clasp,—he bent above her, eager, ardent, 
expectant,—her long eyelashes trembled,—and then,—slowly, 
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slowly, like white leaves opening to the sun, the lids upcurled, 
disclosing the glorious eyes beneath, eyes that had been closed 
to earthly things for six long years,—deep, starry violet-blue 
eyes that shone with the calm and holy lustre of unspeakable 
purity and peace,—eyes that in their liquid softness held all 
the appeal, hope, supplication and eloquent love, he had seen 
(or fancied he had seen) in the strange eyes of the only half- 
visible Soul ! The Soul indeed was looking through its earthly 
windows for the last time, had he known it,—but he did not 
know it. Raised to a giddy pinnacle of delight as suddenly 
as he had been lately plunged into an abyss of grief and terror, 
he gazed into those newly-opened wondrous worlds of mute 
expression with all a lover’s pride, passion, tenderness and 
longing. 

‘ Fear nothing, Lilith !’’ he said—‘“ It is I! I whose voice 
you have answered and obeyed,—I, your lover and lord! It 
is I who claim you, my belovéd !—I who bid you waken from 
death to life!” 

Oh, what a smile of dazzling rapture illumined her face! 
—it was as if the sun in all his glory had suddenly broken out 
of a cloud to brighten her beauty with his purest beams. Her 
childlike, innocent, wondering eyes remained fixed upon EI- 
Rami,—lifting her white arms languidly she closed them round 
about him with a gentle fervour that seemed touched by com- 
passion,—and he, thrilled to the quick by that silent expression 
of tenderness, straightway ascended to a heaver of blind, 
delirious ecstasy. He wanted no word from her... what 
use of words !|—her silence was the perfect eloquence of love! 
All her beauty was his own—his very own! . . . he had willed 
it so,—and his will had won its way,—the iron Will of a strong 
wise man without a God to help him !—and all he feared was 
that he might die of his own excess of triumph and joy!... 
Hush! ... hush! .. . Music again !—that same deep sound 
as of the wind among trees, or the solemn organ-chord that 
closes the song of departing choristers. It was strange,—very 
strange !—but, though he heard, he scarcely heeded it; un- 
earthly terrors could not shake him now,—not now, while he 
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held Lilith to his heart, and devoured her loveliness with his 
eyes, curve by curve, line by line, till with throbbing pulses, 
and every nerve tingling in his body, he bent his face down to 
hers, and pressed upon her lips a long, burning, passionate 
kiss! ... 

But, even as he did so, she was wrenched fiercely out of his 
hold by a sudden and awful convulsion,—her slight frame 
writhed and twisted itself away from his clasp with a shudder- 
ing recoil of muscular agony—once her little hands clutched the 
air,... and then, ... then, the brief struggle over, her 
arms dropped rigidly at her sides, and her whole body swerved 
and fell backward heavily upon the pillows of the couch, stark, 
pallid and pulseless! . . . And he,—he, gazing upon her thus 
with a vague and stupid stare, wondered dimly whether he 
were mad or dreaming? .. . 

What ... what was this sudden ailment? ... this... 
this strange swoon? What bitter frost had stolen into her 
veins? ... what insatiable hell-fire was consuming Ags? 
Those eyes, . . . those just unclosed, innocent lovely eyes of 
Lilith, . . . was it possible, could it be true that all the light 
had gone out of them P—gone, utterly gone? And what was 
that clammy film beginning to cover them over with a glazing 
veil of blankness? . . . God! ... God! ... he must be in 
a wild nightmare, he thought! ... he should wake up pre- 
sently and find all this seeming disaster unreal,—the fantastic 
fear of a sick brain. . . the “ clangour and anger of elements” 
Imaginative, not actual, . . . and here his reeling terror found 
voice in a hoarse, smothered cry— 

“Lilith! ... Lilth!.. .” 

But stop, stop! ... was it Lilith indeed whom he thus 
called? ... That? .. . that gaunt, sunken, rigid form, grow- 
ing swiftly hideous! . . . yes—hideous, with those dull marks 
of blue discoloration coming here and there on the no longer 
velvety fair skin ! 

“Lilith! ... Lilith!” 

The name was lost and drowned in the wave of solemn 
music that rolled and throbbed upon the air, and El-Rami’s 
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distorted mind, catching at the dread suggestiveness of that 
unearthly harmony, accepted it as a sort of invisible challenge. 
‘What, good Death! brother Death, are you there?” he 
muttered fiercely, shaking his clenched fist at vacancy—“ Are 
you here, and are you everywhere? Nay, we have crossed 
swords before now In desperate combat . . . and I have won! 
. and I will win again! Hands off, rival Death! Lilith is 
mine !” 
And, snatching from his breast a phial of the liquid with 
which he had so long kept Lilith living in a trance, he swiftly 
injected it into her veins, and forced some drops between her lips 


. In vain... in vain! No breath came back to stir that 
silent breast—no sign whatever of returning animation evinced 
itself, only . . . at the expiration of the few moments which 


generally sufficed the vital fluid for its working, there chanced a 
strange and terniblething. Wherever the liquid had made its way, 
there the skin blistered, and the flesh blackened, as though the 
whole body were being consumed by some fierce inward fire ; 
and El-Rami, looking with strained wild eyes at this destructive 
result of his effort to save, at last realised to the full all the 
awfulness, all the dire agony of his fate! The Soul of Lilith 
had departed for ever; . .. even as the Cyprian monk had 
said, it had outgrown its earthly tenement, . . . its cord of 
communication with the body had been mysteriously and 
finally severed,—and the Body itself was crumbling into ashes 
before his very sight, helped into swifter dissolution by the 
electric potency of his own vaunted “‘life-elixir”! It was 
horrible . . . horrible! . . . was there #0 remedy ? 

Staring himself almost blind with despair, he dashed the 
phial on the ground, and stamped it under his heel in an excess 
of impotent fury, . . . the veins in his forehead swelled with a 
fulness of aching blood almost to bursting, . . . he could do 
nothing, ... nothing! His science was of no avail ;—his 
Will,—his proud inflexible Will was ‘‘as a reed shaken in the 
wind!”... Ha!... the old stock phrase!... it had been 
said before, in old times and in new, by canting creatures who 
believed in Prayer. Prayer !—-would it bring back beauty and 
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vitality to that blackening corpse before him?. . . that dis- 
figured, withering clay he had once called Lilith! ... How 
ghastly It looked! . . . Shuddering violently he turned away, 
—turned,—to meet the grave sweet eyes of the pictured Christ 
on the wall, . .. to read again the words, ‘‘WHOM SAY YE 
THAT 1am?” The letters danced before him in characters of 
flame, .. . there seemed a great noise everywhere as of clash- 
ing steam-hammers and great church-bells,—the world was 
reeling round him as giddily as a spun wheel. 

“Robber of the Soul of Lilith!” he muttered between 
his set teeth—‘t Whoever you be, whether God or Devil, 
I will find you out! I will pursue you to the uttermost ends 
of vast infinitude! I will contest her with you yet, for surely 
she is mine! What nght have you, O Force Unknown, to steal 
my love from me? Answer me! prove yourself God, as I 
prove myself Man! Declare something, O mute Inflexble! 
Do something other than mechanically grind out a reason- 
less, unexplained Life and Death for ever! O Lilith !—faithless 
Angel !—did you not say that love was sweet?—and could 
not love keep you here,—here, with me, your lover, Lilith ?” 

Involuntarily and with cowering reluctance, his eyes turned 


again towards the couch,—but now—now.. . the horror of 
that decaying beauty, interiorly burning itself away to nothing- 
ness, was more than he could bear... a mortal sickness 


seized him,—and he flung up his arms with a desperate gesture 
as though he sought to drag down some covering wherewith to 
hide himself and his utter misery. 

“ Defeated, baffled, befooled!” he exclaimed frantically— 
“Conquered by the Invisible and Invincible after all! Con- 
quered! I!.... Who would have thought it! Hear me, 
earth and heaven !—hear me, O rolling world of human 
Wretchedness, hear me !—for I hgve proved a Truth! There 
1s a God !—a jealous God—jealoug of the Soul of Lilith —a 
God tyrannical, absolute, and powerful—a God of infinite and 
inexorable Justice. O God, I know you !—I own you—I meet 
you! Iam part of you as the worm is !—and you can change 
me, but you cannot destroy me!. You have done your worst,— 
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you have fought against your own Essence in me, till light has 
turned to darkness and love to bitterness ;—you have left me 
no help, no hope, no comfort; what more remains to do, 


O terrible God of a million Universes! ... what more? 
Gone—gone is the Soul of Lilith—but Where? Where in the 
vast Unknowable shal] I find my love again? . . . Teach me 
that, O God! ... give me that one small clue through the 


million million intricate webs of star-systems, and I too will fall 
blindly down and adore an Imaginary Good in visible and all- 
paramount Evil!. . . I too will sacrifice reason, pride, wisdom 
and power and become as a fool for Love’s sake! . .. I too 
will grovel before an unproved Symbol of Divinity as a savage 
grovels before his stone fetish, . . . I will be weak, not strong, 
I will babble prayers with the children, ... only take me 
where Lilith is,. . . bring me to Lilith. . . angel Lilith!... 
love Lilith! ...my Lilith!...ah God! God! Have 
mercy ... mercy!.. .” 

His voice broke suddenly in a sharp jarring shriek of 
delirious laughter,—blood sprang to his mouth,—and with a 
blind movement of his arms, as of one in thick darkness 
seeking light, he fell heavily face forward, insensible on the 
couch where the Body he had loved, deprived of its Soul, lay 
crumbling swiftly away into hideous disfigurement and ashes. 
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° WAKE, Féraz! To-day dreams end, and Life begins.” 

The words sounded so distinctly in his ears that the 
half-roused Féraz turned drowsily on his pillows and opened 
his eyes, fully expecting to see the speaker of them in his 
room. But there was no one. It was early morning,—the 
birds were twittering in the outer yard, and bright sunshine 
poured through the window. He had had a long and refreshing 
sleep,—and sitting up in his bed he stretched himself with 
a sense of refreshment and comfort, the while he tried to 
think what had so mysteriously and unpleasantly oppressed 
him with forebodings on the previous night. By and by 
he remembered the singing voices in the air and smiled. 

“All my fancy of course!” he said lightly, springing up 
and beginning to dash the fresh cold water of his morning 
bath over his polished bronze-like skin, till all his nerves 
tingled with the pleasurable sensation—“ I am always hearing 
music of some sort or other. I believe music is pent up 
in the air, and loosens itself at intervals like the rain. Why 
not? There must be such a wealth of melody aloft,—all 
the songs of all the birds,—all the whisperings of all the leaves ; 
—all the dash and rush of the rvers, waterfalls and oceans,— 
it 1s all in the air, and I believe it falls in a shower some- 
times and penetrates the brains of musicians like Beethoven, 
Schumann and Wagner.” 

Amused with his own fantastic imaginings he hummed 
a tune sotto voce as he donned his easy and picturesque 
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attire,—then he left his room and went to his brother’s 
study to set it in order for the day, as was his usual custom. 
He opened the door softly and with caution, because 
El-R4mi often slept there on the hard soldier’s couch that 
occupied one corner,—but this morning all was exactly as 
it had been left at night,—the books and papers were un- 
disturbed,—and, curiously enough, the little sanctum pre- 
sented a vacant and deserted appearance, as though it 
would dumbly express a fear that its master was gone from 
it for ever. How such a notion suggested itself to Féraz, 
he could not tell,—but he was certainly conscious of a 
strange sinking at the heart, as he paused in the act of 
throwing open one of the windows, and looked round the 
quiet room. Had anything been moved or displaced during 
the night that he should receive such a general impression 
of utter emptiness? Nothing—so far as he could judge; 
—there was his brother’s ebony chair wheeled slightly aside 
from the desk,—there were the great globes, terrestrial and 
celestial,—there were the various volumes lately used for 
reference,—and, apart from these, on the table, was the old 
vellum book in Arabic that Féraz had once before attempted 
to read. It was open,—a circumstance that struck Féraz 
with some surprise, for he could not recall having seen it 
in that position last evening. Perhaps El-Rami had come 
down in the night to refer to it and had left it there by 
accident? Féraz felt he must examine it more nearly, and, 
approaching, he rested his elbows on the table and fixed 
his eyes on the Arabic page before him which was headed 
in scrolled lettering ‘“‘The Mystery of Death.” As he read 
the words, a beautiful butterfly flew in. through the ‘open 
window and circled joyously round his head, till, presently 
espying the bunch of helictrope in the glass where Feéraz 
had set it the previous day, it fluttered off to that, and 
settled on the scented purple bloom, its pretty wings quivering 
with happiness. Mechanically Féraz watched its flight,— 
then his eyes returned and dwelt once more on the time- 
stained lettering before him$ “The Mystery of Death,”— 
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and following the close lines with his forefinger, he soon 
made out the ensuing passages. ‘The Mystery of Death. 
Whereas, of this there is no mystery at all, as the ignorant 
suppose, but only a clearing up of many intricate matters. When 
the body dies, —or to express it with more pertinacious 
exactitude, when the body resolves itself into the living 
organisms of which earth is composed, it is because the 
Soul has outgrown its mortal habitation and can no longer 
endure the cramping narrowness of the same. We speak 
unjustly of the aged, because by their taciturnity and in- 
aptitude for worldly business, they seem to us foolish, and 
of a peevish weakness; it should however be remembered 
that it is a folly to complain of the breaking of the husk 
when the corn is ripe. In old age the Soul is weary of and 
indifferent to earthly things, and makes of its tiresome tene- 
ment a querulous reproach,—it has exhausted earth’s pleasures 
and surpassed earth’s needs, and palpitates for larger movement. 
When this is gained, the husk falls, the grain sprouts forth—the 
Soul is freed,—and all Nature teaches this lesson. To call the 
process ‘death’ and a ‘mystery’ is to repeat the error of bar- 
barian ages,—for once the Soul has no more use for the Body, 
you cannot detain it,—you cannot compress its wings,—you can- 
not stifle its nature,—and, being Eternal, it demands Eternity.” 

‘All that is true enough ;” — murmured Féraz—‘“ As true 
as any truth possible, and yet people will not accept or under- 
stand it. All the religions, all the preachers, all the teachers 
seem to avail them nothing,—and they go on believing in 
death far more than in life. What a sad and silly world it 
is !—always planning for itself and never for God, and only 
turning to God in imminent danger like a coward schoolboy 
who says he is sorry because he fears a whipping.” 

Here he lifted his eyes from the book, feeling that some one 
was looking at him, and, true enough, there in the doorway 
stood Zaroba. Her withered face had an anxious expression 
and she held up a warning finger. 

“Hush! ...” she said whisperingly. ... “No noise! 
... where is El-Rami?” : 
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Féraz replied by a gesture, indicating that he was still up- 
stairs at work on his mysterious ‘“‘ experiment.” 

Zaroba advanced slowly into the room, and seated herself 
on the nearest chair. 

‘““My mind misgives me;”—she said in low awe-stricken 
tones,—‘‘ My mind misgives me; I have had dreams—such 
dreams! All night I have tossed and turned,—my head 
throbs here,”—-and she pressed both hands upon her brow, 
—‘“and my heart-—-my heart aches! I have seen strange 
creatures clad in white,—ghostly faces of the past have stared 
at me,—my dead children have caressed me,—my dead hus- 
band has kissed me on the lips,—a kiss of ice, freezing me to 
the marrow. What does it bode? No good-—no good !— 
but ill! Like the sound of the flying feet of the whirlwind 
that brings death to the sons of the desert, there is a sound 
in my brain which says—‘ Sorrow! Sorrow!’ again and yet 
again ‘Sorrow !’” 

Sighing, she clasped her hands about her knees and rocked 
herself to and fro, as though she were in pain. Féraz stood 
gazing at her wistfully and with a somewhat troubled air,— 
her words impressed him uncomfortably,—her very attitude 
suggested misery. The sunlight beaming across her bent 
figure, flashed on the silver bangles that circled her brown 
arms, and touched her rough gray hair to flecks of brightness, 
—her black eyes almost hid themselves under their tired 
drooping lids,—and when she ceased speaking her lips still 
moved as though she inwardly muttered some weird incanta- 
tion. Growing impatient with her, he knew not why, the 
young man paced slowly up and down the room; her deaf- 
ness precluded him from speaking to her, and he just now 
had no inclination to communicate with her in the usual way 
by writing. And while he shus walked about, she continued 
her rocking movement, apd peered at him dubiously from 
under her bushy gray brows. 

“ It is ill work meddling with the gods ;”—she began again 
presently—‘ In old time they were vengeful,—and have they 
changed because the times are new? Nay, nay! The nature 
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of a man may alter with the course of his passions,—but the 
nature of a god !—who shall make it otherwise than what it 
has been from the beginning? Cruel, cruel are the ways of 
the gods when they are thwarted ;—there is no mercy in the 
blind eyes of Fate! To tempt Destiny is to ask the thunder- 
bolt to fall and smite you,—to oppose the gods is as though a 
babe’s hand should essay to lift the Universe. Have I not 
prayed the Master, the wise and the proud El-Rami Zardnos, to 
submit and not contend? As God liveth, I say, let us submit 
while we can like the slaves that we are, for in submission 
alone is safety!” 

Féraz heard her with increasing irritationn—why need she 
come to him with all this melancholy jabbering, he thought 
angrily. He leaned far out of the open window and looked 
at the ugly houses of the little square,—at the sooty trees, the 
sparrows hopping and quarrelling in the road, the tradesmen’s 
carts that every now and again dashed to and from their 
various customers’ doors in the aggravatingly mad fashion they 
affect, and tried to realise that he was actually in busy practical 
London, and not, as seemed at the moment more likely, in 
some cavern of an Eastern desert, listening to an ancient siby]l 
croaking misfortune. Just then a neighbouring clock struck 
nine, and he hastily drew in his head from the outer air, and, 
making language with his eloquent fingers, he mutely asked 
Zaroba if she were going upstairs now, or whether she meant 
to wait till El-Rami himself came down ? 

She left off rocking to and fro, and half rose from her chair, 
—then she hesitated. 

“T have never waited”—she said—‘ before,—and why? 
Because the voice of the Master has roused me from my 
deepest slumbers,—and, like a finger of fire laid on my brain, 
his very thought has summoned, my attendance. But this 
morning no such voice has called,—no such burning touch 
has stirred my senses,—how should I know what I must do? 
If I go unbidden, will he not be angered ?—and his anger 
works like a poison in my blood! ... yet... itislate,... 
and his silence is strange Mos 
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She paused, passing her hand wearily across her eyes,—then 
stood up, apparently resolved. 

‘“‘T will obey the voices that whisper to me,’—she said, with 
a certain majestic resignation and gravity—‘‘ The voices that 
cry to my heart ‘Sorrow! Sorrow!’ and yet again ‘Sorrow!’ 
If grief must come, then welcome, grief !—one cannot gainsay 
the Fates. I will go hence and prove the message of the air, 
—for the air holds invisible tongues that do not lie.” 

With a slow step she moved across the room,—and on a 
sudden impulse Féraz sprang towards her exclaiming, “ Zaroba ! 
—stay!”—then recollecting she could not hear a word, he 
checked himself and drew aside to let her pass, with an air of 
indifference which he was far from feeling. He was in truth 
wretched and ill at ease,—the exhilaration with which he had 
arisen from sleep had given way to intense depression, and he 
could not tell what ailed him. 

“ Awake, Hérazs! To-day dreams end, and life begins. 
Those were the strange words he had heard the first thing on 
awaking that morning,—what could they mean, he wondered 
rather sadly? If dreams were indeed to end, he would be 
sorry,—and if life, as mortals generally lived it, were to begin 
for him, why then, he would be sorrier still. Troubled and 
perplexed, he began to set the breakfast in order, hoping by 
occupation to divert his thoughts and combat the miserable 
feeling of vague dread which oppressed him, and which, though 
he told himself how foolish and unreasonable it was, remained 
increasingly persistent. All at once such a cry rang through 
the house as almost turned his blood to ice,—a cry wild, 
despairing and full of agony. It was repeated with piercing 
vehemence,—and Féraz, his heart beating furiously, cleared 
the space of the room with one breathless bound and rushed 
upstairs, there to confront Zaroba tossing her arms distractedly 
and beating her breast like a creature demented. 

“Lilith!” she gasped,—“ Lilith has gone... gone! ... 
and E)-R4mi is dead 1” 
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USHING the panic-stricken woman aside, Féraz dashed 
back the velvet curtains, and for the second time in his 

life penetrated the mysterious chamber. Once in the beautiful 
room, rich with its purple colour and warmth, he stopped as 
though he were smitten with sudden paralysis,—every artery 
in his body pulsated with terror,—it was true! .. . true that 
Lilith was no longer there! This was the first astounding fact 
that bore itself in with awful conviction on his dazed and 
bewildered mind ;—the next thing he saw was the figure of his 
brother, kneeling motionless by the vacant couch. Hushing 
his steps and striving to calm his excitement, Féraz approached 
more nearly, and throwing his arms round El]-R4mi’s shoulders 
endeavoured to raise him,—but all his efforts made no im. 
pression on that bent and rigid form. Turning his eyes once 
more to the ivory blankness of the satin couch on which the 
maiden Lilith had so long reclined, he saw with awe and 
wonder the distinct impression of where her figure had been, 
marked and hollowed out into deep curves and lines, which 
in their turn were outlined by a tracing of fine grayish-white 
dust, like sifted ashes. Following the track of this powdery 
substance, he still more clearly discerned the impress of her 
vanished shape; and, shuddering in every limb, he asked 
himself—Could that—that dust—be all—all that was left of 
... Of Lilith? ... What dire tragedy had been enacted 
during the night ?—what awful catastrophe had chanced to der 
—to him, his beloved brother, whom he strove once more to 
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lift from his kneeling position, but in vain. Zaroba stood be- 
side him, shivering, wailing, staring, and wringing her hands, 
till Féraz dry-eyed and desperate, finding his own strength not 
sufficient, bade her, by a passionate gesture, assist him. 
Trembling violently, she obeyed, and between them both they 
at last managed to drag El-Rami up from the ground and get 
him to a chair, where Féraz chafed his hands, bathed his fore- 
head, and used every possible means to restore animation. 
Did his heart still beat? Yes, feebly and irregularly ;—and 
presently one or two faint gasping sighs came from the 
labouring breast. 

“Thank God!” muttered Féraz— ‘“ Whatever has happened, 
he lives |—Thank God he lives! When he recovers, he will 
tell me all ;—there can be no secrets now between him and 
me.” 

And he resumed his quick and careful ministrations, while 
Zaroba still wailed and wrung her hands, and stared miserably 
at the empty couch, whereon her beautiful charge had lain, 
slumbering away the hours and days for six long years. She 
too saw the little heaps and trackings of gray dust on the 
pillows and coverlid, and her feeble limbs shook with such 
terror that she could scarcely stand. 

“The gods have taken her!” she whispered faintly through 
her pallid lips—‘‘ The gods are avenged! When did they ever 
have mercy! They have claimed their own with the breath 
and the fire of lightning, and the dust of a maiden’s beauty is 
no more than the dust of a flower! The dreadful, terrible gods 
are avenged —at last . . . at last!” 

And sinking down upon the floor, she huddled herself 
together, and drew Her yellow draperiey over her head, after 
the Eastern manner of expressing inconsolable grief, and 
covered her aged features frem the very light of day. 

Féraz heeded her not ateall, his sole attention being occupied 
in the care of his brother, whose large black eyes now opened 
suddenly and regarded him with a vacant expression like the 
eyes of a blind man. A great shudder ran through his frame, 
—he looked curiously at his 6wn hands as Féraz gently pressed 
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and rubbed then:,—and he stared all round the room in 
vaguely-inquiring .;onderment. Presently his wandering glance 
came back to Féraz, and the vacancy of his expression softened 
into a certain pleased mildness,—his lips parted in a little 
smile, but he said nothing. 

“You are better, El-Rami, my brother?” murmured Feéraz 
caressingly, trembling and almost weeping in the excess of his 
affectionate anxiety, the while he placed his own figure so that 
it might obstruct a too immediate view of Lilith’s vacant couch, 
and the covered crouching form of old Zaroba beside it—‘ You 
have no pain? . . . you do not suffer P” 

E]-Raémi made no answer for the moment ;—he was looking 
at Féraz with a gentle but puzzled inquisitiveness. Presently 
his dark brows contracted slightly, as though he were trying to 
connect some perplexing chain of ideas,—then he gave a slight 
gesture of fatigue and indifference. 

‘You will excuse me, I hope,—” he then said with plaintive 
courtesy—‘ I have forgotten your name. I believe I met you 
once, but I cannot remembcr where.” 

The heart of poor Féraz stood still, . . . a great sob rose 
in his throat. But he checked it biavely he would not, he 
could not, he dared not give way to the awful fear that began 
to creep like a frost through his warm young blood. 

‘You cannot remember Féraz?” he said gently—‘ Your 
own Féraz? . . . your little brother, to whom you have been 
life, hope, joy, work—everything of value in the world!” Here 
his voice failed him, and he nearly broke down. 

El-R4mi looked at him in grave surprise. 

“You are very good!” he murmured, with a feebly polite 
wave of his hand ;—‘‘ You overrate my poor powers. I am 
glad to have been useful to you—very glad!” 

Here he paused ;—his head sank forward on his breast, and 
his eyes closed. 

‘‘El-Rami!” cried Féraz, the hot tears forcing their way 
between his eyelids—‘‘ Oh, my beloved brother !—have you 
no thought for me?” 

El-R4mi opened his eyes and stared ;—then smiled. 
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“No thought?” he repeated—‘‘ Oh, you mistake !—I have 
thought very much,—very much indeed, about many things. 
Not about you perhaps,—but then I do not know you. You 
say your name is Féraz,—that is very strange; it is not at all 
a@ common name. I only knew one Féraz,—he was my 
brother, or seemed so for a time,—but I found out afterwards, 
... hush! ...comecloser! .. .” and he lowered his voice 
to a whisper,—‘“ that he was not a mortal, but an angel,—the 
angel of a Star. The Star knew him better than I did.” 

Féraz turned away his head,—the tears were falling down 
his cheeks—he could not speak. He realised the bitter truth, 
—the delicate overstrained mechanism of his brother’s mind 
had given way under excessive pain and _pressure,—that 
brilliant, proud, astute, cold and defiant intellect was all un- 
strung and out of gear, and rendered useless, perchance for ever. 

E]-Rami however seemed to have some glimmering percep- 
tion of Féraz’s grief, for he put out a trembling hand and 
turned his brother’s face towards him with gentle concern. 

“Tears ?” he said in a surprised tone—‘' Why should you 
weep? There is nothing to weep for ;—God is very good.” 

And with an effort, he rose from the chair in which he had 
sat, and standing upright, looked about him. His eye at once 
lighted on the vase of roses at the foot of the couch and he 
began to tremble violently. Féraz caught him by the arm,— 
and then he seemed startled and afraid. 

“She promised, ... she promised!” he began in an 
incoherent rambling way—‘‘and you must not interfere,— 
you must let me do her bidding. ‘ Look for me where the 
roses are ; there will I stand and wait!’ She said that,—and 
she will wait, and I will look, for she is gure to keep her word 
—no angel ever forgets. You must not hinder me ;—I have 
to watch and pray,—you gust help me, not hinder me. I 
shall die if you will not leg me do what she asks ;—you cannot 
tell how sweet her voice is ;—she talks to me and tells me of 
such wonderful things,—things too beautiful to be believed, 
yet they are true. I know so well my work ;—work that must 
be done,—you will not hinder me?”’ 
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‘No, no !”—said Féraz, in anguish himself, yet willing to 
say anything to soothe his brother’s trembling excitement— 
“No, no! You shall not be hindered,—I will help you,—I 
will watch with you,—lI will pray .. .” and here again the 
poor fellow nearly broke down into womanish sobbing. 

“Yes!” said El-Rami, eagerly catching at the word—“ Pray | 
You will pray—and so will I ;—that is good,—that is what I 
need,—prayer, they say, draws all Heaven down to earth. It 
is strange,—but so it is. You know”—he added, with a faint 
gleam of intelligence lighting up for a moment his wandering 
eyes— Lilith is not here! Not here, nor there, . .. she is 
Everywhere !” 

A terrible pallor stole over his face, giving it almost the 
livid hue of death,—and Féraz, alarmed, threw one arm strongly 
and resolutely about him. But El-Rami crouched and shud- 
dered, and hid his eyes as though he strove to shelter himself 
from the fury of a whirlwind. 

“ Everywhere !” he moaned—“ In the flowers, in the trees, 
in the winds, in the sound of the sea, in the silence of the 
night, in the slow breaking of the dawn,—in all these things is 
the Soul of Lilith! Beautiful, indestructible, terrible Lilith ! 
She permeates the world, she pervades the atmosphere, she 
shapes and unshapes herself at pleasure,—she floats, or flies, or 
sleeps at will ;—in substance, a cloud ;—in radiance, a rain- 
bow! She is the essence of God in the transient shape of an 
angel—never the same, but for ever immortal. She soars 
aloft—she melts like mist in the vast Unseen !—and I—I—I 
shall never find her, never know her, never see her, never, 
never again!” 

The harrowing tore of voice in which he uttered these 
words pierced Féraz to the heart, pu he would not give way 
to his own emotion. 

“Come, El-Rami!” he said very gently—‘ Do not stay 
here,—come with me. You are weak,—rest on my arm; you 
must try and recover your strength,—remember, you have 
work to do.” 

“True, true!” said El-RAmi, rousing himself—“ Yes, you 
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are right,—there is much to be done. Nothing ts so difficult 
as patience. To be left all alone, and to be patient, is very 
hard,—but I will come,—I will come.” 

He suffered himself to be led towards the door,—then, all 
at once he came to an abrupt standstill, and looking round, 
gazed full on the empty couch where Lilith had so long been 
royally enshrined. A sudden passion seemed to seize him— 
his eyes sparkled luridly,—a sort of inward paroxysm convulsed 
his features, and he clutched Féraz by the shoulder with a grip 
as hard as steel. 

‘Roses and lilies and gold!” he muttered thickly—“ They 
were all there, those delicate treasures, those airy nothings of 
which God makes woman! Roses for the features, lilies for 
the bosom, gold for the hair !—roses, lilies, and gold! They 
were mine,—but I have burned them all!—I have burned the 
roses and lilies, and melted the gold. Dust!—dust and 
ashes! But the dust is not Lilith, No!—it is only the dust 
of the roses, the dust of the lilies, the dust of gold. Roses, 
lies, and gold! So sweet they are and fair to the sight, one 
would almost take them for real substance; but they are 
Shadows !—shadows that pass as we touch them,—shadows 
that always go, when most we would have them stay !” 

He finished with a deep shuddering sigh, and then, loosening 
his grasp of Féraz, began to stumble his way hurriedly out of 
the apartment, with the manner of one who is lost in a dense 
fog and cannot see whither he is going. Féraz hastened to 
assist and support him, whereupon he looked up with a pathetic 
and smiling gratefulness. 

“You are very good to me,” he said, with a gentle courtesy, 
which in his condition was peculiarly topching—“I thought 1 
should never need any support ;—but I was wrong—quite 
wrong,—and it is kind of you to help me. My eyes are rather 
dim,—there was too muqh light among the roses, . . . and I 
find this place extremely dark, .. . it makes me feel a little con- 
fused here ;’—and he passed his hand across his forehead with 
a troubled gesture, and looked anxiously at Féraz, as though 
he would ask him for some-explanation of his symptoms, 
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“Yes, yes!” murmured Féraz soothingly—“ You must be 
tired—you will rest, and presently you will feel strong and well 
again. Do not hurry,—lean on me,”—and he guided his 
brother’s trembling limbs carefully down the stairs, a step at a 
time, thinking within himself in deep sorrow—Could this be 
the proud El-R4ami, clinging to him thus like a weak old man 
afraid to move? Oh, what a wreck was here !—what a change 
had been wrought in the few hours of the past night !—and 
ever the fateful question returned again and again to trouble 
him—-What had become of Lilith? That she was gone was 
self-evident,—and he gathered some inkling of the awful truth 
from his brother's rambling words. He remembered that 
E]-Rami had previously declared Lilith to be dead, so far as 
her body was concerned, and only kept apparently alive by 
artificial means ;—he could easily imagine it possible for those 
artificial means to lose their efficacy in the end, ... and 
then, . . . for the girl’s beautiful body to crumble into that 
dissolution which would have been its fate long ago, had 
Nature had her way. All this he could dimly surmise,—but 
he had been kept so much in the dark as to the real aim and 
intention of his brother’s ‘“‘experiment” that it was not hkely 
he would ever understand everything that had occurred ;—so 
that Lilith’s mysterious evanishment seemed to him like a 
horrible delusion ;—it could not be! he kept on repeating over 
and over again to himself, and yet it was ! 

Moving with slow and cautious tread, he got El-Rami at last 
into his own study, wondering whether the sight of the familiar 
objects he was daily accustomed to, would bring him back to 
a reasonable perception of his surroundings. He waited 
anxiously, while his beother stood still, shivering slightly and 
looking about the room with listless, unrecognising eyes. 
Presently, in a voice that was both weary and petulant, El-RAmi 
spoke. ‘ 

“You will not leave me alone, I hope?” he said; “I am 
very old and feeble, and I have done you no wrong,—I do not 
see why you should leave me to myself. I should be glad if 
you would stay with me a little while, because everything is at 
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present so strange to me ;—I shall no doubt get more accus- 
tomed to it in time. You are perhaps not aware that I wished 
to live through a great many centuries—and my wish was 
granted ;—I have lived longer than any man, especially since 
She left me,—and now I am growing old, and I am easily 
tired. I do not know this place at all—is it a World or a 
Dream?” 

At this question, it seemed to Féraz that he heard again, like 
a silver clarion ringing through silence, the mysterious voice 
that had roused him that morning saying, “ Awake, Féraz / 
To-day dreams end, and life begins /” . . . He understood, and 
he bent his head resignedly,—he knew now what the “life” 
thus indicated meant ;—it meant a sacrificing of all his poetic 
aspirations, his music, and his fantastic happy visions,—a 
complete immolation of himself and his own desires, for the 
sake of his brother. His brother, who had once ruled him 
absolutely, was now to be ruled 4y him ;—helpless as a child, 
the once self-sufficient and haughty El-Rami was to be de- 
pendent for everything upon the very creature who had lately 
been his slave,—and I éraz, humbly reading in these reversed 
circumstances the Divine Law of Compensation, answered his 
brother’s plaintive query—‘“ Is it a World or a Dream ?” with 
manful tenderness. 

“It is a World,’—he said—‘“ not a Dream, beloved E]-Rami 
—but a Reality. It is a fair garden belonging to God and the 
things of God”—he paused, seeing that El-Rami smiled 
placidly and nodded his head as though he heard pleasant 
music,—then he went on steadily—‘‘a garden in which im- 
mortal spirits wander for a time self-exiled, till they fully realise 
the worth and loveliness of the higher lands they have forsaken. 
Do you understand me, O dear and honoured one ?—do you 
understand? None love their home so dearly as those who 
have left it for a ttme—ané@ it is only for a time—a short, short 
time,”——and Féraz, deeply moved by his iningled sorrow and 
affection, kissed and clasped his brother's hands—‘‘ and all the 
beauty we see here in this beautiful small world, is made 
to remind us of the greatef? beauty yonder. We look, as it 
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were, into a little mirror, which reflects, in exquisite miniature, 
the face of Heaven! See!”—and he pointed to the brilliant 
blaze of sunshine that streamed through the window and 
illumined the whole room—“ There is the tiny copy of the 
larger Light above,—and in that little light the flowers grow, 
the harvests ripen, the trees bud, the birds sing, and every 
living creature rejoices,—but in the other Greater Light, God 
lives, and angels love and have their being ;”—here Féraz 
broke off abruptly, wondering if he might nsk the utterance of 
the words that next rose involuntarily to his lips, while E]l-Rami 
gazed at him with great wide-open eager eyes like those of 
a child listening to a fairy story. 

“ Yes, yes !—what next?” he demanded impatiently —“ This 
is good news you give me ;—the angels love, you say, and God 
lives,—yes !—tell me more, . . . more!” 

“ All angels love and have their being in that Greater Light,” 
—continued Féraz softly and steadily—‘‘ And there too is 
Lilith—beautiful—deathless, —faithful———” 

“True!” cried E]-R4mi, with a sort of sobbing cry—" True ! 
. . . She is there,—she promised—and I shall know, ... I 
shall know where to find her after all, for she told me plainly— 
‘Look for me where the roses are,—there will I stand and 
wait.’”’ 

He tottered, and seemed about to fall;—but when Féraz 
would have supported him, he shook his head, and pointing 
tremblingly to the amber ray of sunshine pouring itself upon 
the ground : 

“Into the light !”——he murmured—‘“I am ail in the dark; 
—lead me out of the darkness into the hght.” 

And Feéraz led him, where he desired, and seated him in his 
own chair in the full glory of the morning radiance that rippled 
about him like molten gold, and shone caressingly on his white 
hair,—his dark face that in its greet pallor looked as though 
it were carved in bronze,—and his black, piteous, wandering 
eyes. A butterfly danced towards him in the sparkling shower 
of sunbeams, the same that had flown in an hour before and 
alighted on the heliotrope that adorned the centre of the table. 
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El-RAmi’s attention was attracted by it—and he watched its 
airy flutterings with a pleased, yet vacant smile. Then he 
stretched out his hands in the golden light, and lifting them 
upward, clasped them together and closed his eyes. 

‘‘Our Father!” . . . he murmured; “which art in Heaven ! 

. Hallowed be Thy Name!” 

Féraz, bending heedfully over him, caught the words as they 
were faintly whispered,—caught the hands as they dropped 
inert from their supplicating posture and laid them gently back ; 
—then listened again with strained attention, the pitying tears 
gathering thick upon his lashes. 

“Our Father!” ... once more that familiar appeal of 
kinship to the Divine stole upon the air like a far-off sigh,— 
then came the sound of regular and quiet breathing ;—Nature 
had shed upon the overtaxed brain her balm of blessed uncon- 
sciousness,—and like a tired child, the proud El-Rami slept. 
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PSTAIRS meanwhile, in the room that had been Lilith’s 
there reigned the silence of a deep desolation. The 
woman Zaroba still crouched there, huddled on the floor, 
a mere heap of amber draperies,—her head covered, her 
features hidden. Now and then a violent shuddering seized 
her,—but otherwise she gave no sign of life. Hours passed ;— 
she knew nothing, she thought of nothing ; she was stupefied 
with misery and a great inextinguishable fear. To her be- 
wildered, darkly superstitious, more than pagan mind, it seemed 
as if some terrible avenging angel had descended in the night 
and torn away her beautiful charge out of sheer spite and 
jealousy lest she should awake to the joys of earth’s life and 
love. It had always been her fixed idea that the chief and 
most powerful ingredient of the Divine character (and of the 
human also) was jealousy ; and she considered therefore that 
all women, as soon as they were born, should be solemnly 
dedicated to the ancient goddess Anaitis. Anaitis was a 
useful and accommodating deity, who in the old days, had 
unlimited power to make all things pure. A woman might 
have fifty lovers, and yet none could dare accuse her of vile- 
ness if she were a “daughter” or “priestess” of Anaitis. She 
might have been guilty of any amount of moral enormity, but 
she was held to be the chastest of virgins if Anaitis were her 
protectress and mistress. And so, in the eyes of Zaroba, 
Anaitis was the true patroness of love,—she sanctified the 
joys of lovers and took away from them all imputation of 
sin; and many and many a ‘time had the poor, ignorant, 
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heathenish old woman secretly invoked the protection of 
this almost forgotten pagan goddess for the holy maiden 
Lilith, And now—now she wondered tremblingly, if in this 
she had done wrong? ... More than for anything in the 
world had she longed that —} Rami, the “wise man” whe 
scoffed at passion with a light contempt, should love with 
a lover’s wild idolatry the beautiful creature who was s 

completely in his power;—in her dull, half-savage, stupi 
way, she had thought that such a result of the long six 
years’ “experiment” could but bring happiness to both man 
and maid ; and she spared no pains to try and foster the spark 
of mere interest which El-Rami had for his “subject” into 
the flame of a lover’s ardour. For this cause she had brought 
Féraz to look upon the tranced girl, in order that El-RA&mi 
knowing of it, might feel the subtle prick of that perpetual 
motor, jealousy,—for this she had said all she dared say, 
concerning love and its unconquerable nature ;—and now, just 
when her long-cherished wish seemed on the point of being 
granted, some dreadful Invisible Power had rushed in between 
the two, and destroyed Lilith with the fire of wrath and 
revenge ;—at any rate that was how she regarded it. The 
sleeping girl had grown dear to her,—it war impossible not 
to love such a picture of innocent, entrancing, ideal beauty,— 
and she felt as though her heart had been torn open and its 
very core wrenched out by a cruel and hasty hand. She knew 
nothing as yet of the fate that had overtaken El-R4mi himself,— 
for as she could not hear a sound at the human voice, she had 
only dimly seen that he was led from the room by his young 
brother, and that he looked wl, feehle, and distraught. What 
she realised most positively and with the®greatest bitterness, 
was the fact of Lilith’s loss,—Lilith’s evident destruction. 
This was undeniable, — thts was irremediable ;— and she: 
thought of it till her aged brain burned as with some inward 
consuming fire, and her thin blood seemed turning to ice. 

‘ Who has done it?” she muttered—“ Who has claimed 
her? It must be the Christ,—the cold, quiet, pallid Christ, 
with His bleeding hands and “beckoning eyes! He is a new 
god,— He has called, and she, Lilith, has obeyed! Without 
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love, without life, without aught in the world save the lily-garb 
of untouched holiness,—it is what the pale Christ seeks, and 
He has found it here,—here, with the child who slept the sleep 
of innocent ignorance—here where no thought of passion ever 
entered unless J breathed it,—or perchance he—El-Rami— 
thought it—unknowingly. O what a white flower for the Christ 
in Heaven, is Lilith!—-What a branch of bud and blossom! 
... Ah, cruel, cold new gods of the Earth !—how long 
shall their sorrowful reign endure! Who will bring back 
the wise old gods,—the gods of the ancient days,—the gods 
who loved and were not ashamed,—the gods of mirth and 
life and health,—they would have left me Lilith, — they 
would have said—‘ Lo, how this woman is old and poor,— 
she hath lost all that she ever had,—let us leave her the child 
she loves, albeit it is not her own but ours ;—we are great 
gods, but we are merciful!’ Oh, Lilith, Lilith! child of 
the sun and air, and daughter of sleep! would I had 
perished instead of thee !—Would I had passed away into 
darkness, and thou been spared to the light !” 

Thus she wailed and moaned, her face hidden, her limbs 
quivering, and she knew not how long she had stayed thus, 
though all the morning had passed and the afternoon had 
begun. At last she was roused by the gentle yet firm 
pressure of a hand on her shoulder, and, siowly uncovering 
her drawn and anguished features she met the sorrowful 
eyes of Féraz looking into hers. With a mute earnest 
gesture he bade her rise. She obeyed, but so feebly and 
tremblingly, that he assisted her, and led her to a chair, 
where she sat down, still quaking all over with fear and 
utter wretchedness) Then he took a pencil and wrote on 
the slate which his brother had been wont to use,— 

‘‘ A great trouble has come upon us. God has been pleased 
to so darken the mind of the beloved El-RAmi, that he knows 
us no longer, and is ignorant of where he is. The wise man 
has been rendered simple,—and the world seems to him as 
it seems to a child who has everything in its life to learn. We 
must accept this ordinance as “the Will of the Supreme, and 
bring our own will in accordance with it, believing the ultimate 
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intention to be for the Highest Good. But for his former 
life, El-RAmi exists no more,—the mind that guided his 
actions then is gone.” 

Slowly, and with pained, aching eyes Zaroba read these 
words,—she grasped their purport and meaning thoroughly, 
and yet, she said not a word. She was not surprised,— 
she was scarcely affected ;—her feelings seemed blunted or 
paralysed. El-Rami was mad? ‘To her, he had always 
seemed mad,—with a madness born of terrible knowledge 
‘and power. To be mad now was nothing; the loss of 
Lilith was amply sufficient cause for his loss of wit. Nothing 
could be worse in her mind than to have loved Lilith and 
lost her,—what was the use of uttering fresh cries and ejacula- 
tions of woe! It was all over,—everything was ended,— 
so far as she, Zaroba, was concerned. So she sat speechless,— 
her grand old face rigid as bronze, with an expression upon 
it of stern submission, as of one who waits immovably for 
more onslaughts from the thunderbolts of destiny. 

Féraz looked at her very compassionately, and wrote again— 

**Good Zaroba, I know your grief. Rest—try to sleep. 
Do not see El-Rami to-day. It is better I should be alone 
with him. He is quite peaceful and happy,—happier indeed 
than he has ever been. He has so much to learn, he says, 
and he is quite satisfied. For to-day we must be alone with 
our sorrows,—to-morrow we shall be able to see more clearly 
what we must do.” 

Still Zaroba said nothing. Presently however she arose, 
and walked totteringly to the side of Lilith’s couch, ... 
there with an eloquently tragic gesture of supremest despair, 
she pointed to the gray-white ashes that Were spread in that 
dreadfully suggestive outline on the satin coverlet and pillows. 
Féraz, shuddering, shut hi$ eyes for a moment ;—then, as 
he opened them again, Ife saw, confronting him, the un- 
curtained picture of the “Christ and His Disciples.” He 
remembered it well,—El-R&ami had bought it long ago from 
among the despoiled treasures of an old dismantled monastery, 
—and besides being a picture it was also a reliquary. He 
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stepped hastily up to it and felt for the secret spring which 
used, he knew, to be there. He found and pressed it,— 
the whole of the picture flew back like a door on a hinge, 
and showed the interior to be a Gothic-shaped casket, lined 
with gold, at the back of which was inserted a small piece 
of wood, supposed to have been a fragment of the “ True 
Cross.” There was nothing else in the casket,—and Féraz 
leaving it open, turned to Zaroba who had watched him 
with dull, scarcely comprehending eyes. 

“Gather together these sacred ashes,”—he wrote again 
on the slate,—‘‘ and place them in this golden recess,—it is 
a holy place fit for such holy relics. El-Rami would wish 
it, I know, if he could understand or wish for anything,— 
and wherever we go, the picture will go with us, for one 
day perhaps he will remember, . . . and ask, .. .” 

He could trust himself to write no more,—and stood sadly 
enrapt, and struggling with his own emotion. 

“The Christ claims all!” muttered Zaroba wearily, resorting 


to her old theme—“ The crucified Christ, . . . He must have 
all; the soul, the body, the life, the love, the very ashes of the 
dead,—He must have all... . all!” 


Féraz heard her,—and taking up his pencil once more, 
wrote swiftly— 

“You are right,—Christ has claimed Lilith. She was His 
to claim,—for on this earth we are all His,—He gave His very 
life to make us so. Let us thank God that we ave thus 
claimed,—for with Christ all things are well.” 

He turned away then immediately, and left her alone to her 
task,—a task she performed with groans and trembling, tll 
every vestige of the delicate ashes, as fine as the dust of 
flowers, was safely and reverently placed in its pure golden 
receptacle. Strange to say, oné very visible relic of the 
vanished Lilith’s bodily beauty Kad somehow escaped de- 
struction,—this was a long, bright waving tress of hair which 
lay trembling on the glistening satin of the pillows like a lost 
sunbeam. Over this lovely amber curl, old Zaroba stooped 
yearmingly, staring at it till her tears, the slow, bitter scalding 
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tears of age, fell upon it where it lay. She longed to take it 
for herself,—to wear it against her own heart,—to kiss and 
cherish it as though it were a living, sentient thing,—but, 
thinking of El-Rami, her loyalty prevailed, and she tenderly 
lifted the clinging, shining, soft silken curl, and laid it by with 
the ashes in the antique shrine. All was now done,—and she 
shut to the picture, which, when once closed, showed no sign 
of any opening. 

Lilith was gone indeed ;—there was now no perceptible 
evidence to show that she had ever existed. And, to the 
grief-stricken Zaroba, the face and figure of the Christ, as 
painted on the reliquary at which she gazed, seemed to assume 
a sudden triumph and majesty which appalled while it im- 
pressed her. She read the words ‘Whom Say Ye That I 
Am?” and shuddered; this “new god” with His tranquil 
smile and sorrowful dignity had more terrors for her than any 
of the old pagan deities. 

“JT cannot! I cannot!” she whispered feebly; ‘I cannot 
take you to my heart, cold Christ,—I cannot think it is good 
to wear the thorns of perpetual sorrow! You offer no joy 
to the sad and weary world,—one must sacrifice one’s dearest 
hopes,—one must bear the cross and weep for the sins of all 
men, to be at all acceptable to You! Iam old—but I keep 
the memories of joy; I would not have all happiness reft out 
of the poor lives of men. I would have them full of mirth,— 
I would have them love where they list, drink pure wine, and 
rejoice in the breath of Nature,—I would have them feast in 
the sunlight and dance in the moonbeams, and crown them- 
selves with the flowers of the woodland and meadow, and grow 
ruddy and strong and manful and generows, and free—free as 
the air! I would have their hearts bound high for the pleasure 
of life ;—not break in a seasch for things they can never win. 
Ah no, cold Christ! I cannot love you!—at the touch of 
your bleeding Hand the world freezes like a starving bird ina 
storm of snow ;—the hearts of men grow weak and weary, and 
of what avail is it, O Prince of Grief, to live in sadness all 
one’s days for the hope of «a Heaven that comes not? O 
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Lilith !—child of the sun, where art thoue—-Where? Never 
to have known the joys of love,—never to have felt the real 
pulse of living,—never to have thrilled in a lover’s embrace,— 
ah, Lilith, Lilith! Will Heaven compensate thee for such 
loss? ... Never, never, never! No God, were He all the 
worlds’ gods in One, can give aught but a desolate Eden to 
the loveless and lonely soul!” 

In such wise as this, she muttered and moaned all day long, 
never stirring from the room that was called Lilith’s. Now 
and then she moved up and down with slow restlessness,— 
sometimes fixing eager eyes upon the vacant couch, with the 
vague idea that perhaps Lilith might come back to it as sud- 
denly as she had fled; and sometimes pausing by the vase 
of roses, and touching their still fragrant, but fast-fading 
blossoms. ‘Time went on, and she never thought of breaking 
her fast, or going to see how her master, El-Rami, fared. His 
mind was gone—she understood that well enough,—and in a 
strange wild way of her own, she connected this sudden dark- 
ening of his intellect with the equally sudden disappearance of 
Lilith ; and she dreaded to look upon his face. 

How the hours wore away she never knew; but by and by 
her limbs began to ache heavily, and she crouched down upon 
the floor to rest. She fell into a heavy stupor of unconscious- 
ness,—and when she awoke at last, the room was quite dark. 
She got up, stiff and cold and terrified,—she groped about 
with her hands,—it seemed to her dazed mind that she was in 
some sepulchral cave in the desert, all alone. Her lips were 
dry,—her head swam,—and she tottered along, feeling her way 
blindly, till she touched the velvet portiére that divided the 
room from its little aéntechamber, and, dragging this aside in 
nervous haste, she stumbled through, and out on to the land- 
ing, where it was light. The staircase was before her,—the 
gas was lit in the hall—and the house looked quite as usual,— 
yet she could not in the least realise where she was. In- 
distinct images floated in her brain,—there were strange noises 
in her ears,—and she only dimly remembered El-Rami, as 
though he were some one she had heard of long ago, in a 
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dream. Pausing on the stair-head, she tried to collect her 
scattered senses,—but she felt sick and giddy, and her first 
instinct was to seek the air. Clinging to the banisters, she 
tottered down the stairs slowly, and reached the front-door, 
and, fumbling cautiously with the handle a little while, suc. 
ceeded in turning it, and letting herself out into the street. 
The door had a self-acting spring, and shut to instantly, and 
almost noiselessly, behind her,—but Féraz, sitting in the study 
with his brother, fancied he heard a slight sound, and came 
into the hall to see what it was. Finding everything quiet, he 
concluded he was mistaken, and went back to his post beside 
El-Rami, who had been dozing nearly all day, only waking up 
now and again to mildly accept the nourishment of soup and wine 
which Féraz prepared and gave him to keep up his strength. 
He was perfectly tranquil, and talked at times quite coherently 
of simple things, such as the flowers on the table, the lamp, 
the books, and other ordinary trifles. He only seemed a little 
troubled by his own physical weakness,—but when Féraz 
assured him he would soon be strong, he smiled, and with 
every appearance of content, dozed off again peacefully. In the 
evening, however, he grew a little restless,—and then Féraz tried 
what effect music would have upon him. Going to the piano, 
he played soft and dreamy melodies, . . . but as he did so, a 
strange sense of loss stole over him,—he had the mechanism 
of the art, but the marvellously delicate attunement of his 
imagination had fled! Tears rose in his eyes,—he knew what 
was missing,—the guiding-prop of his brother’s wondrous in- 
fluence had fallen,—and with a faint terror he realised that 
much of his poetic faculty would perish also. He had to 
remember that he was not naturally bore a poet or musician, 
—poesy and music had been El-Rami’s fairy gifts to him— 
the exquisitely happy poiseeof his mind had been due to his 
brother’s daily influence and control. He would still retain 
the habit and the memory of art, but what had been Genius, 
would now be simple Talent,—no more,—yet what a difference 
between the two! Nevertheless his touch on the familiar 
ivory keys was very tender and delicate, and when, distrusting 
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his own powers of composition, he played one of the softest 
and quaintest of Grieg’s Norwegian folk-songs, he was more 
than comforted by the expression of pleasure that illumined 
El-RAmi’s features, and by the look of enraptured peace that 
softened the piteous dark eyes. 

It is quite beautiful,—that music!” he murmured—“ It is 
the pretty sound the daisies make in growing.” 

And he leaned back in his chair and composed himself to 
rest,—while Féraz played on softly, thinking anxiously the 
while. True, most true, that for him dreams had ended, and 
life had begun! What was he to do? ... how was he to 
meet the daily needs of living,—how was he to keep himself 
and his brother? His idea was to go at once to the monastery 
in Cyprus, where he had formerly been a visitor,—it was quiet 
and peaceful,—he would ask the brethren to take them in,— 
for he himself detested the thought of a life in the world,—it 
was repellent to him in every way,—and El-Rami’s affliction 
would necessitate solitude. And while he was thus puzzling 
himself as to the future, there came a sharp knock at the door, 
—he hastened to see who it was,—and a messenger handed 
him a telegram addressed to himself. It came from the very 
place he was thinking about, sent by the Head of the Order, 
and ran thus— 


* We know all. It is the Will of God. Bring El-RAmi here, 
—our house is open to you both.” 


He uttered a low exclamation of thankfulness, the while he 
wondered amazedly how it was that they, that far-removed 
Brotherhood, “knew all”! It was very strange! He thought 
of the wondrous man @vhom he called the ‘ Master,” and who 
was understood to be ‘wise with the wisdom of the angels,” 
and remembered that he was accredited with being able to 
acquire information when he chose, by swift and supernatural 
means. That he had done so in the present case seemed evi 
dent, and Feéraz stood still with the telegram in his hand, 
stricken by a vague sense of awe as well as gratitude, thinking 
also of the glittering vision he had had of that “glory of the 
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angels in the south” ;—angels who were waiting for Lilith the 
night she disappeared. 

E]-Rami suddenly opened his weary eyes and looked at him. 

‘What is it?” he asked faintly—‘‘ Why has the music 
ceased ?” 

Féraz went up to his chair and knelt down beside it. 

“ You shall hear it again ’”’—he said gently, ‘‘ But you must 
sleep now, and get strong,—because we are soon going away 
on a journey—a far, beautiful journey : 

‘To Heaven?” inquired El-Rami—‘“ Yes, I know—it is 
very far.” 

Féraz sighed. 

‘*No—not to Heaven,”—he answered—“ Not yet. We shall 
find out the way there, afterwards. But in the meantime, we 
are going to a place where there are fruits and flowers,—and 
where the sun is very bright and warm. You will come with 
me, will you not, El-Rami ?—there are friends there who will be 
glad to see you.” 

“‘T have no friends,”—said El-Rami plaintively, “ unless you 
are one. I do not know if you are,—I hope so, but I am not 
sure. You have an angel’s face,—and the angels have not 
always been kind to me. But I will go with you wherever 
you wish,—is it a place in this world, or in some other star?” 

“Tn this world,”—replied Féraz—“ A quiet little corner of 
this world.” 

“Ah!” and El-Rami sighed profoundly—‘I wish it had 
been in another. ‘There are so many millions and millions of 
worlds ;—it seems foolish waste of time to stay too long in this.” 

He closed his eyes again, and Feéraz let him rest,—till, 
when the hour grew late, he persuaded fim to lie down on his 
own bed, which he did with the amiable docility of a child. 
Féraz himself, half sitting, ehalf reclining in a chair beside him, 
watched him all night long, like a faithful dog guarding its 
master,—and so full was he of anxious thought and tender 
care for his brother, that he scarcely remembered Zaroba, and 
when he did, he felt sure that she too was resting, and striving 
to forget in sleep the sorrows of the day. 
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AROBA had indeed forgotten her sorrows; but not in 
slumber, as Féraz hoped and imagined. Little did he 

think that she was no longer under the roof that had sheltered 
her for so many years ; little could he guess that she was out 
wandering all alone in the labyrinth of the London streets,—a 
labyrinth of which she was almost totally ignorant, having 
hardly ever been out of doors since El-Rami had brought her 
from the East. True, she had occasionally walked in the little 
square opposite the house, and in a few of the streets adjoining, 
—once or twice in Sloane Street itself, but no farther, for the 
sight of the hurrying, pushing, busy throngs of men and women 
confused her. She had not realised what she was doing when 
she let herself out that night,—only when the street-door shut 
noiselessly upon her she was vaguely startled,—and a sudden 
sense of great loneliness oppressed her. Yet the fresh air blow- 
ing against her face was sweet and balmy,—.it helped to relieve 
the sickness at her heart, the dizziness in her brain,—and she 
began to stroll along, neither knowing nor caring whither she 
was going,—chiefly impelled by the strong necessity she felt for 
movement,—space,—liberty. It had seemed to her that she was 
being suffocated and buried alive in the darkness and desolation 
that had fallen on the chamber of Lilith ;—here, out in the open, 
she was free,—she could breathe more easily. And so she went 
on, almost unseeingly—the people she met looked to her like the 
merest shadows. Her quaint garb attracted occasional atten- 
tion from some of the passers-by,—but her dark fierce face and 
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glittering eyes repelled all those who might have been in- 
quisitive enough to stop and question her. She drifted 
errantly, yet safely, through the jostling crowds like a withered 
leaf on the edge of a storm,—her mind was dazed with grief 
and fear and long fasting, but now and then as she went, she 
smiled and seemed happy. Affliction had sunk so deep within 
her, that it had reached the very core and centre of imagination 
and touched it to vague issues of discordant joy ;—wherefore, 
persuaded by the magic music of delusion, she believed herself 
to be at home again in her native Egypt. She fancied she was 
walking in the desert ;—the pavement seemed hot to her feet 
and she took it for the burning sand,—and when after long and 
apparently interminable wanderings, she found herself opposite 
Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square, she stared at the four 
great lions with stupefied dismay. 

‘It is the gate of a city,”—-she muttered—“ and at this hour 
the watchmen are asleep. I will go on—on still farther,— 
there must be water close by, else there would be no city 
built.” 

She had recovered a certain amount of physical strength in 
the restorative influence of the fresh air, and walked with a less 
feeble tread,—-she became dimly conscious too of there being a 
number of people about, and she drew her amber-coloured 
draperies more closely over her head. It was a beautiful 
night ;—the moon was full and brilliant, and hundreds of 
pleasure-seekers were moving hither and thither,—there was the 
usual rattle and roar of the vehicular traffic of the town which, 
it must be remembered, Zaroba did not hear. Neither did she 
clearly see anything that was taking place around her,—for her 
sight was blurred, and the dull confuSion in her brain con- 
tinued. She walked as in a dream,—she felt herself to be in a 
dream ;—the images of El-Rami, of the lost Lilith, of, the 
beautiful young Féraz, had faded away from her recollection,— 
and she was living in the early memories of days long past,— 
days of youth and hope and love and promise. No one 
molested her; people in London are so accustomed to the 
sight of foreigners and fortign costumes, that so long as they 
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are seen walking on their apparent way peaceably, they may do 
so in any garb that pleases them, provided it be decent, without 
attracting much attention save from a few small and irreverent 
street-arabs. And even the personal and pointed observations 
of these misguided youngsters fail to disturb the dignity of a 
Parsee in his fez, or to ruffle the celestial composure of a 
Chinaman in his slippers. Zaroba, moreover, did not present 
such a markedly distinctive appearance,—in her yellow wrapper 
and silver bangles, she only looked like one of the ayahs 
brought over from the East with the children of Anglo-Indian 
mothers,—and she passed on uninterruptedly, happily deaf to 
the noises around her, and almost blind to the ever-shifting 
human pageantry of the busy thoroughfares. 

‘“‘ The gates of the city,” she went on murmuring—“ they are 
shut, and the watchmen are asleep. There must be water near, 
—a river or a place of fountains, where the caravans pause to 
rest.” 

Now and then the glare of the lights in the streets troubled 
her,—-and then she would come to a halt and pass her hands 
across her eyes,—but this hesitation only lasted a minute,—and 
again she continued on her aimless way. The road widened 
out before her,—the buildings grew taller, statelier, and more 
imposing,—and suddenly she caught sight of what she had 
longed for,—the glimmering of water silvering itself in the 
light of the moon. 

She had reached the Embankment ;—and a sigh of satis- 
faction escaped her, as she felt the damp chillness of the wind 
from the river blowing against her burning forehead. The 
fresh coolness and silence soothed her,—there were few people 
about,—and she slack€ned her pace unconsciously, and smiled 
as she lifted her dark face to the clear and quiet sky. She was 
faint and weary,—light-headed from: want of food,—but she 
was not conscious of this any more tKan a fever-patient is con- 
scious of his own delirium. She walked quite steadily now,— 
in no haste, but with the grave, majestic step that belongs 
peculiarly to women of her type and race,—her features were 
perfectly composed, and her eyes very bright. And now she 
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looked always at the river, and saw nothing else for a time but 
its rippling surface lit up by the moon. 

“They have cut down the reeds”—she said, softly under 
her breath,—‘“ and the tall palms are gone,—but the river is 
always the same,—they cannot change that. Nothing can 
dethrone the Nile-god, or disturb his sleep among the lilies, 
down towards the path of the sunset. Here I shall meet my 
belovéd again,—here by the banks of the Nile ;—yet, it is 
strange and cruel that they should have cut down the reeds. 
I remember how softly they rustled with the movements of the 
little snakes that lived in the golden sand,—yes !—and the 
palm-trees were high—so high that their feathery crowns 
seemed to touch the stars. It was Egypt then,—and is it not 
Egypt now? Yes—surely—surely it is Egypt!—but it is 
changed—changed,—all is changed except love! Love is the 
same for ever, and the heart beats true to the one sweet tune. 
Yes, we shall meet,—my belovéd and I,—and we shall tell 
one another how long the time has seemed since we parted 
yesterday. Only yesterday !—and it seems a century,—a long 
long century of pain and fear, but the hours have passed, and 
the waiting is over ? 

She broke off abruptly, and stood suddenly still ;—the 
Obelisk faced her. Cut sharp and dark against the bniliant 
sky the huge “ Cleopatra’s Needle” towered solemnly aloft, 
its apex seeming to point directly at a cluster of stars above it. 
Something there was in its weird and frowning aspect, that 
appealed strangely to Zaroba’s wandering intelligence,—she 
gazed at it with eager, dilated eyes. 

“To the memory of heroes!” she said whisperingly, with 
a slight proud gesture of her hand,—“To the glory of the 
Dead! Salutation to the great gods and crowned Kings! 
Salutation and witness to the world of what Hath Been! The 
river shall find a tongue—ethe shifting sands shall uphold the 
record, so that none shall forget the things that Were! For 
the things that Are, being weak, shall perish,—but the things 
that Were, being strong, shall endure for ever! Here, as 
God liveth, is the meeting-blace ; the palms are gone, but 
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the Nile flows on, and the moon is the sunlight of lovers. 
Here will I wait for my belovéd,—he knows the appointed 
hour, . . . he will not be long!” 

She sat down, as close to the Obelisk as she could get, 
her face turned towards the river and the moonlight; and 
the clocks of the great city around her slowly tolled eleven. 
Her head dropped forward on her chest,—though after a 
few minutes she lifted her face with an anxious look—and, 
—‘*Did the child call me?” she said, and listened. Then 


she relapsed into her former sunken posture, ... once a 
strong shuddering shook her limbs as of intense cold in the 
warm June night, . . . and then she was quite still. . . 


The hours passed on,—midnight came and went,—but she 
mever stirred. She seemed to belong to the Obelisk and 
its attendant sphinxes,—so rigid was her figure, so weird 
in its outline, so solemn in its absolute immobility... . 
And in that same attitude she was found later on towards 
morning, stone dead. There was no clue to her identity,— 
nothing about her that gave any hint as to her possible home 
or friends ; her statuesque old face, grander than ever in the 
serene pallor of death, somewhat awed the two burly police- 
men who lifted her stark body and turned her features to the 
uncertain light of early dawn, but it told them no history save 
that of age and sorrow. So, in the sad chronicles entitled 
“ Found Dead,” she was described as “a woman unknown, of 
foreign appearance and costume, seemingly of Eastern origin,” 
—and, after a day or two, being unrecognised and unclaimed, 
she was buried in the usual way common to all who perish 
without name and kindred in the dreary wilderness of a great 
city. Féraz, missingvher on the morning after her disappear- 
ance, searched for her everywhere as well as he knew how,— 
but, as he seldom read the newspapers, and probably would 
not have recognised the brief account of her there if he had,— 
and as, moreover, he knew nothing about certain dreary build- 
ings in London called mortuaries, where the bodies of the 
drowned, and murdered, and unidentified, lie for a little while 
awaiting recognition, he remained in complete and bewildered 
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ignorance of her fate. He could not imagine what had become 
of her, and he almost began to believe that she must have 
taken ship back to her native land,—and that perhaps he might 
hear of her again some day. And truly, she had gone back to 
her native land,—1in fancy ;—and truly, it was also possible she 
might be met with again some day,—in another world than 
this. Butin the meantime she had died,—as best befitted a 
servant of the old gods,—alone, and in uncomplaining silence. 
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HE hair’s-breadth balance of a Thought,—the wrong or 

right control of Will ;—on these things hang the world, 
life, time, and all Eternity. Such slight threads !—imper- 
ceptible, ungraspable,—and yet withal strong,—strong enough 
to weave the everlasting web of good or evil, joy or woe. On 
some such poise, as fine, as subtly delicate, the whole majestic 
Universe swings round in its appointed course,—never a pin’s 
point awry, never halting in its work, never hesitating in the 
fulfilment of its laws, carrying out the Divine command with 
faithful exactitude and punctuality. It is strange,—mournfully 
strange,—that we never seem able to learn the grand lessons 
that are taught us by this unvarying routine of natural 
forces,—Submission, Obedience, Patience, Resignation, Hope. 
Preachers preach the doctrine,—teachers teach it,—Nature 
silently and gloriously manifests it hourly ; but we,—we con- 
tinue to shut our ears and eyes,—we prefer to retreat within 
ourselves,—our little incomplete ignorant selves,—thinking we 
shall be able to disgover some way out of what has no egress, 
by the cunning arguments of our own finite intellectual faculties. 
We fail always ;—we must fail. We are bound to find out 
sooner or later that we must befid our stubborn knees in the 
presence of the Positive Eternal. * But till the poor brain gives 
way under the prolonged pressure and strain of close inquiry 
and analysis, so long will it persist in attempting to probe the 
Impenetrable,—so long will it audaciously attempt to lift the 
vei) that hides the Beyond instead of resting content with what 
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Nature teaches. “Wait ”—she says—‘ Wait till you are 
mentally able to understand the Explanation. Wait till the 
Voice which is as a silver clarion, proclaims all truth, saying 
‘ Awake, Soul, for thy dream is past! Look now and see,— 
for thou art strong enough to bear the Light.’” 

Alas ! we will not wait,—hence our life in these latter days 
of analysis is a mere querulous complaint, instead of what it 
should be, a perpetual thanksgiving. 

Four seasons have passed away since the “Soul of Lilith” 
was caught up into its native glory,—four seasons,—summer, 
autumn, winter and spring—and now it is summer again,— 
summer in the Isle of Cyprus, that once most sacred spot, dear 
to historic and poetic lore. Up among the low olive-crowned 
hills of Baffo or Paphos, there is more shade and coolness than 
in other parts of the island, and the retreat believed to have been 
the favourite haunt of Venus is still full of something like the 
mystical glamour that hallowed it of old. As the singer of 
“ Love-Letters of a Violinist ” writes : 


“ There is a glamour all about the bay 
As if the nymphs of Greece had tarried here. 
The sands are golden and the rocks appear 
Crested with silver ; and the breezes play 
Snatches of song they hummed when far away, 
And then are hush’d as if from sudden fear.” 


Flowers bloom luxuriantly, as though the white, blue-veined 
feet of the goddess had but lately passed by,—there is a sugges- 
tive harmony in the subdued low whispering of the trees, 
accompanied by the gentle murmur of the graves, and “ Hieros 
Kiphos,” or the Sacred Grove, still bends its thick old boughs 
caressingly towards the greensward as though to remind the 
dreaming earth of the bygone’ glories here buried deep in its 
silent bosom. The poor frafment of the ruined “Temple of 
Venus ” once gorgeous with the gold and precious stones, silks 
and embroideries, and other offerings brought from luxury- 
loving Tyre, stands in its desolation among the quiet woods, and 
no sound of rejoicing comes forth from its broken wall to stir 
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the heated air. Yet there is music not far off,—the sweet and 
solemn music of an organ chant, accompanying a chorus of 
mild and mellow voices singing the “‘ Agnus Dei.” Here in 
this part of the country, the native inhabitants are divided in 
their notions of religious worship,—they talk Greek, albeit 
modern Greek, with impurities which were unknown to the 
sonorous ancient tongue, and they are heroes no more, as the 
heroic Byron has told us in his superb poesy, but simply 
slaves. They but dimly comprehend Christianity,—the joyous 
paganism of the past is not yet extinct, and the Virgin 
Mother of Christ is here adored as “ Aphroditissa.” Perhaps 
in dirty Famagousta they may be more orthodox,—but 
among these sea-fronting hills where the sound of the 
“Agnus Dei” solemnly rises and falls in soft surges of 
harmony, it is still the old home of the Queen of Beauty, 
and still the birthplace of Adonis, son of a Cyprian King. 
Commercial England is now the possessor of this bower of 
sweet fancies,—this little corner of the world haunted by a 
thousand poetic memories,—and in these prosy days but 
few pilgrimages are made to a shrine that was once the 
glory of a glorious age. To the native Cypriotes them- 
selves the gods have simply changed their names and become 
a little sadder and less playful, that 1s all_—and to make up 
for the lost ‘‘ Temple of Venus ”’ there is, hidden deep among 
the foliage, a small monastic retreat with a Cross on its long 
low roof,—a place where a few poor monks work and pray, 
—good men whose virtues are chiefly known to the sick, 
destitute and needy. They call themselves simply ‘The 
Brotherhood,” and there are only ten of them in all, including 
the youngest, who joined their confraternity quite recently. 
They are very poor,—they wear rough white garments 
and go barefooted, and their‘ food is of the simplest; 
but they do a vast amount of goo in their unassuming way, 
and when any of their neighbours are in trouble, such afflicted 
ones at once climb the little eminence where Venus was 
worshipped with such pomp in ancient days, and make direct 
for the plain unadorned habitation devoted to the service of 
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One who was “a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
There they never fail to find consolation and practical aid,— 
even their persistent prayers to ‘‘ Aphroditissa”” are condoned 
with a broad and tender patience by these men who honestly 
strive to broaden and not confine the road that leads to heaven. 
Thus Paphos is sacred still,—with the glamour of old creeds 
and the wider glory of the new,—yet though it is an interest- 
ing enough nook of the earth, it is seldom that travellers elect 
to go thither either to admire or explore. Therefore the sight 
of a travelling-carriage, a tumble-down sort of vehicle, yet one 
of the best to be obtained thereabouts, making its way slowly 
up the ascent, with people in modern fashionable dress sitting 
therein, was a rare and wonderful spectacle to the ragged 
Cypriote youth of both sexes, who either stood by the roadway, 
pushing their tangled locks from their dark eyes and staring at 
it, or else ran swiftly alongside its wheels to beg for coppers from 
its occupants. There were four of these,—two ladies and two 
gentlemen,—Sir Frederick Vaughan and Lady Vaughan (née 
Idina Chester) ; the fair and famous authoress, Irene Vassilius, 
and a distinguished-looking handsome man of about forty or 
thereabouts, the Duke of Strathlea, a friend of the Vaughans, 
who had entertained them royally during the previous autumn 
at his grand old historic house in Scotland. By a mere chance 
during the season, he had made the acquaintance of Madame 
Vassilius, with whom he had fallen suddenly, deeply and 
ardently in love. She, however, was the same unresponsive far- 
gazing dreamy sibyl as ever, and though not entirely indifferent 
to the gentle reverential homage paid to her by this chivalrous 
and honourable gentleman, she could not make up her mind 
to give him any decided encouragement. He appeared to make 
no progress with her whatever,—and of course his discourage- 
ment increased his ardour. e He devised every sort of plan. he 
could think of for obtaining as much of her society as possible, 
—and finally, he had entreated the Vaughans to persuade her 
to join them in a trip to the Mediterranean in his yacht. At 
first she had refused,—then, with a sudden change of humour, 
she had consented to go, provided the Island of Cyprus were 
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one of the places to be visited. Strathlea eagerly caught at and 
agreed to this suggestion,—the journey had been undertaken, 
and had so far proved most enjoyable. Now they had reached 
the spot Irene most wished to see,—it was to please her that 
they were making the present excursion to the ‘Temple of 
Venus,” or rather, to the small and obscure monastery among 
the hills which she had expressed a strong desire to visit,— 
and Strathlea, looking wistfully at her fair thoughtful face, 
wondered whether after all these pleasant days passed to- 
gether between sparkling sea and radiant sky, she had any 
kinder thoughts of him, — whether she would always be so 
quiet, so impassive, so indifferent to the love of a true man’s 
heart ? 

The carriage went slowly,—the view widened with every up- 
ward yard of the way,—and they were all silent, gazing at the 
glittering expanse of blue ocean below them. 

‘How very warm it is!” said Lady Vaughan at last break- 
ing the dumb spell, and twirling her sunshade round and round 
to disperse a cloud of gnats and small flies—‘“ Fred, you look 
absolutely broiled! You are so dreadfully sunburnt !” 

“Am I?” and Sir Frederick smiled blandly,—he was as 
much in love with his pretty frivolous wife as it is becoming for 
a man to be, and all her remarks were received by him with the 
utmost docility—‘‘ Well, I daresay I am. Yachting doesn’t 
improve the transparent delicacy of a man’s complexion. 
Strathlea is too dark to show it much,—but I was always 
a florid sort of fellow. You've no lack of colour yourself, 
Idina” 

“Oh, I’m sure I look a fright!” responded her ladyship 
vivaciously and with’a slight touch of petulance—“ Irene is the 
only one who appears to keep cool. I believe her aspect would 
be positively frosty with the thermometer marking 100 in the 
shade !” @ 

Irene, who was gazing abstractedly out to sea, turned slowly 
and lifted her drooping lace parasol slightly higher from her 
face. She was pale,—and her deep-set gray eyes were liquid as 
though unshed tears filled them. ‘ 
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** Did you speak to me, dear?” she inquired gently. ‘‘ Have 
I done something to vex you?” 

Lady Vaughan laughed. 

“No, of course you haven’t. The idea of your vexing any- 
body! You look irritatingly cool in this tremendous heat,— 
that’s all.” 

“*T love the sun,”—said Irene dreamily—“ To me it is always 
the visible sign of God in the world. In London we have so 
little sunshine,—and, one might add, so little of God also! 
I was just then watching that golden blaze of light upon the 
sea.” 

Strathlea looked at her interrogatively. 

‘And what does it suggest to you, MadameP” he asked— 
“The glory of a great fame, or the splendour of a great 
love?” 

‘Neither ”—she replied tranquilly—‘Simply the reflex of 
Heaven on Earth.” 

“Love might be designated thus,” said Strathlea in a low 
tone. 

She coloured a little, but offered no response. 

‘Tt was odd that you alone should have been told the news 
of poor El-Rami’s misfortune,” said Sir Frederick, abruptly 
addressing her,—‘‘ None of us, not even my cousin Mel- 
thorpe, who knew him before you did, had the least idea of 
it.” 

“His brother wrote to me”—replied Irene; ‘‘Féraz, that 
beautiful youth who accompanied him to Lady Melthorpe’s 
reception last year. But he gave me no details,—he simply 
explained that El-Rami, through prolonged overstudy, had lost 
the balance of his mind. The letter wa very short, and in it 
he stated he was about to enter a religious fraternity who had 
their abode near Baffo ineCyprus, and that the brethren .had 
consented to receive his brother also and take charge of him in 
his great helplessness.” 

‘“ And their place is what we are going to see now ”—finished 
Lady Vaughan—“I daresay it will be immensely interesting. 
Poor El-Rami! Who would ever have thought it possible for 
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him to lose his wits! I shall never forget the first time I saw 
him at the theatre. Hamd/et was being played, and he entered 
in the very middle of the speech ‘To be or not to be.’ I 
remember how he looked, perfectly. What eyes he had !—they 
positively scared me!”’ 

Her husband glanced at her admiringly. 

‘Do you know, Idina”—he said, ‘‘that El-Rami told me 
on that very night—the night of Ham/éet that I was destined to 
marry you Pe” 

She lifted her eyelids in surprise. 

“No! Really! And did you feel yourself compelled to 
carry out the prophecy ?’’—and she laughed. 

“No, I did not feel myself compelled,—but somehow, it 
happened—didn’t it?” he inquired with naive persistency. 

‘‘Of course it did! How absurd you are!” and she laughed 
again—‘‘ Are you sorry?” 

He gave her an expressive look,—he was really very much in 
love, and she was still a new enough bride to blush at his 
amorous regard. Strathlea moved impatiently in his seat ;— 
the assured happiness of others made him envious. 

“T suppose this prophet,—El-Rami, as you call him, 
prophesies no longer, if his wits are lacking’”’—he said— 
‘‘ otherwise I should have asked him to prophesy something 
good for me.” 

No one answered. Lady Vaughan stole a meaning glance 
and smile at Irene, but there was no touch of embarrassment 
or flush of colour on that fair, serene, rather plaintive face. 

“He always went into things with such ternble closeness, 
did El-Rami,—” said Sir Frederick after a pause—‘' No 
wonder his brain gave way at last. You know you can’t keep 
on asking the why, why, why of everything without getting 
shut up in the long run.” : 

“I think we were not meant to asx ‘why’ at all,” said Irene 
slowly—‘‘ We are made to accept and believe that everything is 
for the best.” 

‘‘There is a story extant in France of a certain philosopher 
who was always asking why—” ‘said Strathlea—‘‘ He was a 
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taciturn man as a rule, and seldom opened his lips except to 
say ‘Pourquoi?’ When his wife died suddenly, he mani- 
fested no useless regrets—he merely said ‘Pourquoi?’ One 
day they told him his house in the country was burned to the 
ground,—he shrugged his shoulders and said ‘ Pourquoi?’ 
After a bit he lost all his fortune,—his furniture was sold up,— 
he stared at the bailiffs and said ‘Pourquoi?’ Later on he 
was suspected of being in a plot to assassinate the King,—men 
came and seized his papers and took him away to prison,—he 
made no resistance,—he only said ‘ Pourquoi?’ He was tried, 
found guilty and condemned to death ; the judge asked him if he 
had anything to say? He replied at once ‘Pourquoi?’ No 
answer was vouchsafed to him, and in due time he was taken 
to the scaffold. There the executioner bandaged his eyes,—he 
said ‘ Pourquoi ?’—he was told to kneel down; he did so, but 
again demanded ‘ Pourquoi? '—the knife fell, and his head was 
severed from his body—yet before it rolled into the basket, it 
trembled on the block, its eyes opened, its lips moved, and for 
the last time uttered that final, never-to-be answered query 
‘Pourquoi?’ !” 

They all laughed at this story, and just then the carriage 
stopped. The driver got down and explained in very bad 
French that he could go no farther,—that the road had termin- 
ated, and that there was now only a footpath which led through 
the trees to the little monastic retreat whither they were bound. 
They alighted, therefore, and found themselves close to the 
ruin supposed to have once been the “Temple of Venus.” 
They paused for a moment, looking at the scene in s.lence. 

‘“ There must have been a great joyousness in the old creeds,” 
said Strathlea softly, with an admiring Plance at Irene’s slight, 
slim, almost fairy-like figure clad in its close-fitting garb of silky 
white—‘ At the shrine ofeVenus for example, one could declare 
one’s love without fear ar shame.” 

“That can be done still,” observed Sir Frederick laughingly, 
‘ And is done, pretty often. People haven’t left off making 
love because the faith in Venus is exploded. I expect they’ll 
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go on in the same old abandoned way to the end of the 
chapter.” 

And, throwing his arm round his wife’s waist, he sauntered 
on with her towards the thicket of trees at the end of which 
their driver had told them the “ refuge” was situated, leaving 
Strathlea and Madame Vassilius to follow. Strathlea perceived 
and was grateful for the opportunity thus given, and ventured 
to approach Irene a little more closely. She was still gazing 
out to the sea, her soft eyes were dreamy and abstracted,—her 
small ungloved right hand hung down at her side,—after a 
moment’s hesitation, he boldly lifted it and touched its deli- 
cate whiteness with a kiss. She started nervously—she had 
been away in the land of dreams,—and now she met his 
gaze with a certain vague reproach in the sweet expression of 
her face. 

“T cannot help it—” said Strathlea quickly, and in a low 
eager tone—“ I cannot, Irene! You know I love you,—you 
have seen it, and you have discouraged and repelled me in 
every possible way,—but I am not made of stone or marble— 
I am mere flesh and blood, and I must speak. I love you, 
Irene! I love you—I will not unsay it. I want you to be my 
wife. Will you, Irene? Do not be in a hurry to answer me— 
think long enough to allow some pity for me to mingle with 
your thoughts. Just imagine a little hand like this’’—and he 
kissed it again—“ holding the pen with such a masterful grip 
and inditing to the world the thoughts and words that live in 
the minds of thousands,—1is it such a cold hand that it is im- 
pervious to love’s caress? I cannot—lI will not believe it. 
You cannot be obdurate for ever. What is there in love that 
it should repel you?” ' 

She smiled gravely ; and gently, very gently, withdrew he: 
hand. 

“It is not love that repels me—,’ she said, “It is what is 
called \ove, in this world,—a selfish sentiment that is not love 
at all, I assure you I am not insensible to your affection for 
me, my dear Duke, ... I wish for your sake I were differently 
constituted.” , 
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She paused a moment, then added hastily, ‘ See, the others 
are out of sight—do let us overtake them.” 

She moved away quickly with that soft gliding tread of hers 
which reminded one of a poet’s sylph walking on a moonbeam, 
and he paced beside her, half mortified, yet not altogether 
without hope. 

** Why are you so anxious to see this man who has lost his 
wits,—this El-Rami Zaranos?” he asked, with a touch of 
jealousy in his accents—‘“‘ Was he more to you than most 
people ?” 

She raised her eyes with an expression of grave remon- 
strance. 

“Your thoughts wrong me—” she said simply—‘'1 never 
saw El]-R4mi but twice in my life,—I only pitied him greatly. 
I used to have a strong instinct upon me that all would not be 
well with him in the end.” 

Why ?” 

‘First, because he had no faith,—secondly, because he had 
an excess of pride. He dismissed God out of his calculations 
altogether, and was perfectly content to rely on the onward 
march of his own intellect. Intellectual Egoism is always 
doomed to destruction,—this seems to be a Law of the 
Universe. Indeed, Egoism, whether sensual or intellectual, is 
always a defiance of God.” 

Strathlea walked along in silence for a minute, then he said 
abruptly : 

“It is odd to hear you speak like this, as if you were a 
religious woman. You are not religious,—every one says so,— 
you are a free-thinker,—and also, pardon me for repeating it, 
society supposes you to be full of this sin you condemn— 
Intellectual Egoism.”’ 

‘Society may supposeewhat it pleases of me”—said Irene, 
‘‘T was never its favqurite, and never shall be, nor do I 
court its good opinion. Yes, I am a free-thinker, and freely 
think without narrow law or boundary, of the majesty, beauty 
and surpassing goodness of God. As for intellectual egoism, 
—I hope I am not in any-respect guilty of it. To be proud of 
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what one does, or what one knows, has always seemed to me 
the poorest sort of vanity,—and it is the stumbling block over 
which a great many workers in the literary profession fall, never 
to rise again. But you are quite right in saying I am not a 
‘religious’ woman ; I never go tochurch and I never patronise 
bazaars.” 

The sparkle of mirth in her eyes was infectious, and he 
laughed. But suddenly she stopped, and laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“Listen,” she said, with a slight tremor in her voice— 
“You love me, you say ...and I—I am not altogether 
indifferent to you—I confess that much. Wait!” for in an 
excess of delight he had caught both her hands in his own, 
and she loosened them gently—‘' Wait—you do not know me, 
my dear friend. You do not understand my nature at all,—I 
sometimes think myself it is not what 1s understood as ‘ femi- 
nine.’ I am an abnormal creature—and perhaps if you knew 
me better you would not like me...” 

“JT adore you!” said Strathlea impetuously, ‘‘and I shall 
always adore you!” 

She smiled rather sadly. 

‘You think so now,’’—she said—“ but you cannot be sure, 
—no man can always be sure of himself. You spoke of society 
and its opinion of me ;—now, as a rule, average people do not 
like me,—they are vaguely afraid of me,—and they think it is 
strange and almost dangerous for a ‘ writing woman’ to be still 
young, and not entirely hideous. Literary women generally are 
so safely and harmlessly repellent in look and bearing. Then 
again, as you said, I am not a religious woman,—no, not at all 
so in the accepted sense of the term. But with all my heart 
and soul I believe in God, and the ultimate good of everything. 
I abhor those who would narrow our vision of heavenly things 
by dogma or rule—I resent all ideas of the Creator that seem 
to lessen His glory by one iota, I may truly say I live in an 
ecstasy of faith, accepting life as a wondrous miracle, and death 
as a crowning joy. I pray but seldom, as I have nothing to 
ask for, being given far more than I‘ deserve,—and I complain 
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of nothing save the blind, cruel injustice and misjudgment 
shown by one human unit to another. This is not God’s doing, 
but Man’s—and it will, it must, bring down full punishment in 
due season.” 

She paused a moment,—Strathlea was looking at her admir- 
ingly, and she coloured suddenly at his gaze. 

‘‘ Besides "—she added with an abrupt change of tone, from 
enthusiasm to coldness, ‘“‘you must not, my dear Duke, think 
that I feel myself in any way distinguished or honoured by 
your proposal to make me your wife. Idonot. This sounds 
very brusque, I know, but I think as a general rule in marriage, 
a woman gives a great deal more than she ever receives. Jam 
aware how very much your position and fortune might appeal 
to many of my sex,—but I need scarcely tell you they have no 
influence upon me. For, notwithstanding an entire lack of log- 
rollers and press ‘booms’”—and she smiled—‘ my books 
bring me in large sums, sufficient and more than sufficient for 
all my worldly needs. And I am not ambitious to be a 
duchess.” 

“You are cruel, Irene”—said Strathlea—“ Should I ever 
attaint you with worldly motives? I never wanted to be a 
duke—lI was born so,—and a horrid bore it is! If I were a 
poor man, could you fancy me?” 

He looked at her,—and her eyes fell under his ardent gaze. 
He saw his advantage, and profited by it. 

“You do not positively hate me?” he asked. 

She gave him one fleeting glance through her long lashes, 
and a faint smile rested on her mouth. 

“ How could I?” she murmured—“ you are my friend.” 

“ Well, will you try to like me a littfe more than a friend?” 
—he continued eagerly—“ Will you say to yourself now and 
then—' He is a big, bluf§, clumsy Englishman, with more faults 
than virtues, more money than brains, and a stupid title sticking 
upon him like a bow of ribbon on a boar’s head, but he is very 
fond of me, and would give up everything in the world for me’ 
—will you say that to yourself, and think as well as you can of 
me ?—will you, Irene?” ° 
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She raised her head. All coldness and hauteur had left her 
face, and her eyes were very soft and tender. 

“ My dear friend, I cannot hear you do yourself wrong ”— 
she said—‘“ and I am not as unjust as you perhaps imagine. I 
know your worth. You have more virtues than faults, more 
brains than money,—you are generous and kindly, and in this 
instance, your title sets off the grace of a true and gallant 
gentleman. Give me time to consider a little,—let us join 
the Vaughans,—I promise you I will give you your answer 
to-day.” 

A light flashed over his features, and stooping, he once more 
kissed her hand. Then, as she moved on, a gracefully gliding 
figure under the dark arching boughs, he followed with a firm 
joyous step such as might have befitted a knight of the court 
of King Arthur who had, after hard fighting, at last won some 
distinct pledge of his “ladye’s” future favour. 
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EEPLY embowered among arching boughs and covered 
with the luxuriant foliage of many a climbing and 
flowering vine, the little monastic refuge appeared at first sight 
more like the retreat of a poet or painter than a religious house 
where holy ascetics fasted and prayed and followed the difficult 
discipline of daily self-denial. When the little party of visitors 
reached its quaint low door they all paused before ringing the 
bell that hung visibly aloft among clustering clematis, and 
looked about them in admiration. 

What a delicious place!” said Lady Vaughan, bending to 
scent the odours of a rich musk rose that had pushed its 
lovely head through the leaves as though inviting attention— 
“How peaceful! ... and listen! What grand music they 
are singing!” 

She held up her finger,—the others obeyed the gesture, and 
hushed their steps to hear every note of the stately narmony 
that pealed out upon the air. The brethren were chanting 
part of the grand Greek “ Hymn of Cleanthes,” a translation 
of which may be roughly rendered in the following 
strophes : ° 
“ Many-named and most glorious of the Immortals, Almighty for 

ever 

Ruler of Nature whose government is order and law, 

Hail, all hail! for good it 2s that mortals should praise thee | 
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“We are Thy offspring ; we are the Image of Thy Voice, 
And only the Image, as all mortal things are that live and move 
by Thy power, 
Therefore do we exalt Thy Name and sing of Thy glory for- 
ever ! 
** Thee doth the splendid Universe obey 
Moving whithersoever Thou leadest, 
And all are gladly swayed by Thee. 


‘““Naught is done in the earth without thee, O God— 
Nor in the divine sphere of the heavens, nor in the deepest 
depths of the sea, 
Save the works that evil men commit in their hours of folly. 


‘ Yet thou knowest where to find place for superfluous things, 
Thou dost order that which seems disorderly, 
And things not dear to men are dear to Thee ! 


“Thou dost harmonise into One both Good and Evil, 
For there is One Everlasting Reason for them all. 


“ © thou All-Giver, Dweller in the clouds, Lord of the thunder, 
Save thou men from their own self-sought unhappiness, 
Do thou, O Father, scatter darkness from their souls, and give 
them light to discover true wisdom. 


“ In being honoured let them pay Thee Honour, 
Hymning Thy glorious works continually as beseems mortal 


men, 
Since there can be no greater glory for men or gods than this, 
To praise for ever and ever the grand and Universal Law ! 
Amen !—Amen !—Amen !” 


‘‘Strange they should elect to sing that ’’—said Strathlea 
musingly—‘“ I remember learning it off by heart in my student 
days, They have left out a verse of it here and there,—but 
it is quite a Pagan hymn.” 

“It seems to me very good Christianity ’ ’—said Irene 
Vassilius, her eyes kindling with emotion—“ It is a grand and 
convincing act of thanksgiving, and I think we have more 
cause for thankfulness than supplication.” 
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“Yam not yet quite sure about that myself ’’—murmured 
Strathlea in her ear—‘‘I shall know better when the day is 
ended which I need most, prayer or thanksgiving.” 

She coloured a little and her eyes fell,—meanwhile the 
solemn music ceased. 

‘Shall I ring?” inquired Sir Frederick as the last note died 
away on the air. 

They all silently acquiesced,—and by means of a coarse 
rope hanging down among the flowers the bell was gently set 
in motion. Its soft clang was almost immediately answered 
by a venerable monk in white garments, with a long rosary 
twisted into his girdle and a Cross and Star blazoned in gold 
upon his breast. 

“Benedicite!” said this personage mildly, making the sign 
of the cross before otherwise addressing the visitors,—then, as 
they instinctively bent their heads to the pious greeting, he 
opened the door a little wider and asked them in French what 
they sought. 

For answer Madame Vassilius stepped forward and gave him 
an open letter, one which she knew would serve as a pass to 
obtain ready admission to the monastery, and as the monk 
glanced it over his pale features brightened visibly. 

“Ah! Fnends of our youngest brother Sebastian ’’—he 
said in fluent English—‘“ Enter! You are most heartily 
welcome.” 

He stood aside, and they all passed under the low porch 
into a square hall, painted from ceiling to floor in delicate 
fresco. The designs were so beautiful and so admirably 
executed, that Strathlea could not resist stopping to look at 
one or two of them. ® 

‘These are very fine "—he said, addressing the gray-haired 
recluse who escorted them—‘“ Are they the work of some 
ancient or modern artist ? 1 

The old man smiled and gave a deprecating, almost apolo- 
getic gesture. 

‘They are the result of a few years’ pleasant labour ”— 
he replied—“ I was very happy while employed thus.” 
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“You did them!” exclaimed Lady Vaughan, turning her 
eyes upon him in frank wonder and admiration—" Why then 
you are a genius!” 

The monk shook his head. 

‘Oh no, Madame, not so. We none of us lay claim to 
‘genius’ ; that is for those in the outer world,—here we simply 
work and do our best for the mere love of doing it.’’ 

Here, preceding them a little, he threw open a door, and 
ushered them into a quaint low room, panelled in oak, and 
begged them to be seated for a few moments while he went to 
inform “ Brother Sebastian ” of their arrival. 

Left alone they gazed about in silence, till Sir Frederick, 
after staring hard at the panelled walls said— 

‘“You may be pretty sure these fellows have carved every 
bit of that oak themselves. Monks are always wonderful 
workmen,—Laborare est orare, you know. By the way I 
noticed that monk artist who was with us just now wore no 
tonsure,—I wonder why? Anyhow it’s a very ugly disfigure- 
ment and quite senseless ; they do well to abjure it.” 

“Is this man you come to see,—El-Rami—a member of 
the Fraternity ? ’’ asked Strathlea of Irene in a low tone. 

She shook her head compassionately. 

‘*Oh no—poor creature,—he would not understand their 
rules or their discipline. He is simply in their charge, as one 
who must for all his life be weak and helpless.” 

At that moment the door opened, and a tall slim figure ap- 
peared, clad in the trailing white garments of the brotherhood ; 
and in the dark poetic face, brilliant eyes and fine sensitive 
mouth there was little difficulty in recognising Féraz as the 
“‘ Brother Sebastian * for whom they waited. He advanced 
towards them with singular grace and quiet dignity,—the 
former timidity and impetuosity of, youth had entirely left him, 
and from his outward aspect and, bearing he looked like a 
young saint whose thoughts were always set on the highest 
things, yet who nevertheless had known what it was to suffer in 
the search for peace. 

“You are most welcome, Madame”—he said, inclining 
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himself with a courteous gentleness towards Irene,—“ I ex- 
pected you,—I felt sure that you would one day come to see 
us. I know you were always interested in my brother .. .” 

“J was, and am still”—replied Irene gently, ‘and in 
yourself also.” 

Féraz, or ‘‘ Brother Sebastian ” as he was now called, made 
another gentle salutation expressive of gratitude, and then 
turned his eyes questioningly on the other members of the party. 

“ You will not need to be reminded of Sir Frederick Vaughan 
and Lady Vaughan,”—went on Irene,—then as these exchanged 


greetings, she added—‘“ This gentleman whom you do not 
know is the Duke of Strathlea,—we have made the journey 
from England in his yacht, and ” she hesitated a moment, 





the colour deepening a little in her fair cheeks—“ he is a great 
friend of mine.” 

Féraz glanced at her once,—then once at Strathlea, and a 
grave smile softened his pensive face. He extended his hand 
with a frank cordiality that was charming, and Strathlea pressed 
it warmly, fascinated by the extreme beauty and dignity of this 
youthful ascetic, sworn to the solitariness of the religious life 
ere he had touched his manhood’s prime. 

“ And how is El-Rami?” asked Sir Frederick with good- 
natured bluffness—“ My cousin Melthorpe was much distressed 
to hear what had happened,—and so were we all,—really—a 
terrible calamity—but you know overstudy will upset a man,— 
it’s no use doing too much v 

He broke off his incoherent remarks abruptly, embarrassed a 
little by the calmly mournful gaze of ‘“‘ Brother Sebastian’s ” deep 
dark eyes. i 

“You are very good, Sir Frederick,’—he said gently—‘I 
am sure you sympathise truly, and I thank you all for your 
sympathy. But—I am not sure that I should be sorrowful for 
my brother’s seeming affliction. God’s will has been made 
manifest in this, as in other things,—and we must needs accept 
that will without complaint. For the rest, El-RAmi is well,— 
and not only well, but happy. Let me take you to him.” 

They hesitated,—all except Irene. Lady Vaughan was a 
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nervous creature,—she had a very vivid remembrance of El 
R4Ami’s “terrible eyes’”—they looked fiery enough when hi 
was sane,—but how would they look now when he was... 
mad? She moved uneasily,—her husband pulled his long 
moustache doubtfully as he studied her somewhat alarmed 
countenance,—and Feéraz, glancing at the group, silently un- 
derstood the situation. 

“Will you come with me, Madame?” he said, addressing 
himself solely to Irene—“ It is better perhaps that you should 
see him first alone. But he will not distress you... he is 
quite harmless . . . poor El-R&mi!” 

In spite of himself his voice trembled,—and Irene’s warm 
heart swelled for sympathy. 

‘‘T will come at once ”—she said, and as she prepared to 
leave the room Strathlea whispered : ‘‘ Let me go with you!”’ 

She gave a mute sign of assent,—and Féraz leading the way, 
they quietly followed, while Sir Frederick and his wife remained 
behind. They passed first through a long stone corridor,— 
then into a beautiful quadrangular court with a fountain in its 
centre, and wooden benches set at equal distances under its 
moss-grown vine-covered colonnade. Flowers grew everywhere 
in the wildest, loveliest profusion,—tame doves strutted about 
on the pavement with peaceful and proud complacency, and 
palms and magnolias grew up in tall and tangled profusion 
wherever they could obtain root-hold, casting their long, leafy 
trembling shadows across the quadrangle and softening the too 
dazzling light reflected from the brilliant sky above. Up ina 
far corner of this little garden paradise, under the shade of a 
spreading cedar, sat, the placid figure of a man,—one of the 
brethren at first he seemed, for he was clothed in the garb of the 
monastic order, and a loose cowl was flung back from his un- 
covered head on which the hair shone white and glistening as 
fine spun silver. His hands were loosely clasped together,— 
his large dark eyes were fixed on the rays of light that quivered 
prismatically in the foam of the tossing fountain, and near hit 
feet a couple of amorous snowy doves sat brooding in the sun 
He did not seem to hear the footsteps of his approaching visitors 
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and even when they came close up to him, it was only by slow 
degrees that he appeared to become conscious of their 
presence. 

“ El-R&mi!” said his brother with tender gentleness —“ E]- 
Rami, these are friends who have journeyed hither to see you.” 

Then, like a man reluctantly awaking from a long and plea. 
sant noonday dream, he rose and stood up with singularly 
majestic dignity, and for a moment looked so like the proud, 
indomitable El-Rami of former days, that Irene Vassilius in her 
intense interest and compassion for him, half fancied that the 
surprise of seeing old acquaintances had for a brief interval 
brought back both reason and remembrance. But no,—his 
eyes rested upon her unrecognisingly, though he greeted her 
and Strathlea also, with the stateliest of salutations. 

“Friends are always welcome ”—he said, ‘‘ But friends are 
rare in the world,—it is not in the world one must look for 
them. There was atime I assure you, ...whenI... even 
I, . . . could have had the most powerful of all friends for the 
mere asking,—but it is too late now—too late.” 

He sighed profoundly, and seated himself again on the 
bench as before. 

“What does he mean?” asked Strathlea of Féraz in 2 
low tone. . 

“Tt is not always easy to understand him,” responded 
Féraz gently—“ But in this case, when he speaks of the friend 
he might have had for the mere asking, he means,—God.” 

The warm tears rushed into Irene’s eyes. 

‘“‘ Nay, God is his friend I am sure ”—she said with fervour, 
‘© The great Creator is no man’s enemy.” 

Féraz gave her an eloquent look. ° 

“True, dear Madame ”—he answered,—“ But there are 
times and seasons of afflictlon when we feel and know our- 
selves to be unworthy of the Divine friendship, and when our 
own conscience considers God as one very far off.” 

Yielding to the deep impulse of pity that swayed her, she 
advanced softly, and sitting down beside El-Rami, took his 
hand in her own. He turned and looked at her,—at the fair 
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delicate face and soft ardent eyes,—at the slight dainty figure 
in its close-fitting white garb,—and a faint wondering smile 
brightened his features. 

“What is this?” he murmured, then glancing downward 
at her small white ringless hand as it held his—“ Is this an 
angel? Yes, it must be,—well then, there is hope at last. 
You bring me news of Lilith?” 

Irene started, and her heart beat nervously,—she could 
not understand this, to her, new phase of his wandering mind. 
What was she to say in answer to so strange a question ?P—for 
who was Lilith? She gazed helplessly at Féraz,—he returned 
her look with one so earnest and imploring, that she answered 
at once as she thought most advisable— 

“Yes!” 

A sudden trembling shook E]-R4Ami’s frame, and he seemed 
absorbed. After a long pause, he lifted his dark eyes and 
fixed them solemnly upon her. 

‘‘' Then, she knows all now?” he demanded—‘* She under- 
stands that Iam patient Pp—that I repent P—that I believe P— 
and that I love her as she would have me love her,—faithfully 
and far beyond all life and time P” 

Without hesitation, and only anxious to soothe and comfort 
him, Irene answered at once— 

““Yes—yes—she understands. Be consoled—be patient 
still—you will meet her soon again.” 

** Soon again ?”’ he echoed, with a pathetic glance upward 
at the dazzling blue sky—Soon? In a thousand years P— 
or a thousand thousand?—for so do happy angels count 
the time. To me an hour is long—but to Lilith, cycles are 
moments.” : 

His head sank on his breast,—he seemed to fall suddenly 
into a dreamy state of meditatiqn,—and just then a slow 
bell began to toll to and fro from a wooden turret on the 
monastery roof. 

“That is for vespers”—said Féraz—‘ Will you come, 
Madame, and hear our singing? You shall see El-R4mi again 
afterwards.” — 
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Silently she rose, but her movement to depart roused 
El-R&ami from his abstraction, and he looked at her wist- 
fully. 

“‘ They say there is happiness in the world ”’—he said slowly, 
“but I have not found it. Little messenger of peace, are 
you happy?” 

The pathos of his rich musical voice, as he said the words 
“little messenger of peace,” was indescribably touching. 
Strathlea found his eyes suddenly growing dim with tears, 
and Irene’s voice trembled greatly as she answered— 

“No, not quite happy, dear friend ;—we are none of us quite 
happy.” 

‘“Not without love,’’—said El-Rami, speaking with sudden 
firmness and decision—"“ Without love we are powerless. 
With it, we can compass all things. Do not miss love; it is 
the clue to the great Secret,—the only key to God’s mystery. 
But you know this already,—better than I can tell you,—for I 
have missed it,—not lost it, you understand, but only missed 


it. I shall find it again,—I hope, ... I pray I shall find it 
again! God be with you, little messenger! Be happy while 
you can!” 


He extended his hand with a gesture which might have 
been one of dismissal or benediction or both, and then sank 
into his former attitude of resigned contemplation, while Irene 
Vassilius, too much moved to speak, walked across the court 
between Strathlea and the beautiful young “ Brother Sebastian,” 
scarcely seeing the sunlight for tears. Strathlea, too, was 
deeply touched ;—-so splendid a figure of a man as El-R&mi 
he had seldom seen, and the ruin of brilliant faculties in such 
a superb physique appeared to hin? the most disastrous of 
calamities. 

“Ts he always like that?” he inquired of Féraz, with a 
backward compassionate glance at the quiet figure sitting under 
the cedar-boughs. 

Nearly always,” replied Féraz—" Sometimes he talks of 
birds and flowers,—sometimes he takes a childish delight m 
the sunlight—he is most happy, I think, when I take him alone 
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into the chapel and play to him on the organ. He is very 
peaceful, and never at any time violent.” 

‘* And,” pursued Strathlea, hesitatingly, “who is, or who was 
the Lilith he speaks of ?” 

“‘ A woman he loved ”—answered Féraz quietly—"‘ and whom 
he loves still. She lives—for him—in Heaven.” 

No more questions were asked, and in another minute they 
arrived at the open door of the little chapel, where Sir Frederick 
and Lady Vaughan, attracted by the sound of music, were 
already awaiting them. Irene briefly whispered a hurried 
explanation of El-Rami’s condition, and Lady Vaughan 
declared she would go and see him after the vesper-service 
was over. 

‘“You must not expect the usual sort of vespers ”—said 
Féraz then—‘‘ Our form is not the Roman Catholic.” 

“Ts it not?” queried Strathlea, surprised—* Then, may one 
ask what is it?” 

* Our own,”—was the brief response. 

Three or four white-cowled, white- garmented figures now 
began to glide into the chapel by a side-entrance, and Sir 
Frederick Vaughan asked with some curiosity : 

* Which is the Superior?” 

“We have no Superior”—replied Féraz—‘“ There is one 
Master of all the Brotherhoods, but he has no fixed habitation, 
and he is not at present in Europe. He visits the different 
branches of our Fraternity at different intervals,—but he has 
not been here since my brother andI came. In this house we 
are a sort of small Republic,—each man governs himself, and we 
are all in perfect unity, as we all implicitly follow the same 
fixed rules. Will you go into the chapel now? I must leave 
you, as I have to sing the chorale.” 

They obeyed his gesture, and went eoftly into the little sacred 
place, now glowing with light, and redolent of sweet perfume, 
the natural incense wafted on the air from the many flowers 
which were clustered in every nook and corner. Seating them- 
selves quietly on a wooden bench at the end of the building, 
they watched the proceedings in ntingled wonder and rever- 
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ence,—for such a religious service as this they had assuredly 
never witnessed. There was no altar,—only an arched recess, 
wherein stood a large, roughly-carved wooden cross, the base 
of which was entirely surrounded with the rarest flowers. 
Through the stained-glass window behind, the warm afternoon 
light streamed gloriously,—it fell upon the wooden beams of 
the Sign of Salvation, with a rose and purple radiance like that 
of newly-kindled fire,—and as the few monks gathered together 
and knelt before it in silent prayer, the scene was strangely 
impressive, though the surroundings were so simple. And 
when, through the deep stillness an organ-chord broke grandly 
like a wave from the sea, and the voice of Féraz, deep, rich, 
and pathetic exclaimed as it were, in song, 


“ Quare tristis es anima mea? 
Quare conturbas me?” 


giving the reply in still sweeter accents, 
“6 SZera in Deo!” 


then Irene Vassilius sank on her knees and hid her face in her 
clasped hands, her whole soul shaken by emotion and uplifted 
to heaven by the magic of divinest harmony. Strathlea looked 
at her slight kneeling figure and his heart beat passionately, 
—he bent his head too, close beside hers, partly out of a 
devotional sense, partly perhaps to have a nearer glimpse of the 
lovely fair hair that clustered in such tempting little ripples and 
curls on the back of her slim white neck. The monks, pros- 
trating themselves before the Cross, murmured together some 
indistinct orisons for a few minutes,—thén came a pause,—and 
once more the voice of Féraz rang out in soft warm vibrating 
notes of melody ;—the woyds he sang were his own, and fell 
distinctly on the ears as roundly and perfectly as the chime of 
a true-toned bell— : 


O hear ye not the voice of the Belovéd ? 
Through golden seas of starry light it falls, 
And like a summons in the night it calls, 
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Saying,—“ Lost children of the Father's House 

Why do ye wander wilfully away ? 

Lo, I have sought ye sorrowing every day,— 

And yet ye will not answer,—will not turn 

To meet My love for which the angels yearn ! 
In all the causeless griefs wherewith your hearts are movéd 
Have ye no time to hear the Voice of the Belovéd ?” 


O hearken to the Voice of the Belovéd! 
Sweeter it is than music,—sweeter far 
Than angel-anthems in a happy star ! 
O wandering children of the Fathers House, 
Turn homeward ere the coming of the night, 
Follow the pathway leading to the light ! 
So shall the sorrows of long exile cease 
And tears be turned to smiles and pain to peace. 
Lift up your hearts and let your faith be provéd ;— 
Answer, oh answer the Voice of the Belovéd ! 


Very simple stanzas these, and yet, sung by Féraz as only he 
could sing, they carried in their very utterance a singularly 
passionate and beautiful appeal. The fact of his singing the 
verses in English implied a gracefully-intended compliment to 
his visitors,—and after the last line “ Answer, oh answer the 
voice of the Belovéd!” a deep silence reigned in the little 
chapel. After some minutes this silence was gently disturbed 
by what one might express as the gradual flowing-in of music, 
—a soft, persuasive ripple of sound that seemed to wind in and 
out as though it had crept forth from the air as a stream creeps 
through the grasses. And while that delicious harmony rose 
and fell on the otherwise absolute stillness, Strathlea was 
thnlled through every nerve of his being by the touch of a 
small soft warm hand that stole tremblingly near his own as the 
music stole into his heart ;—a hand that after a little hesitation 
placed itself on his in a wistfully submissive way that filled him 
with rapture and wonder. He pressed the clinging dainty 
fingers in his own broad palm— 

“Trene!” he whispered, as he bent his head lower in 
apparent devotion—“ Irene,—is this’ my answer ?”’ 
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She looked up and gave him one fleeting glance through eyes 
that were dim with tears; a faint smile quivered on her lips,— 
and then, she hid her face again,-—but—left her hand in his. 
And as the music, solemn and sweet, surged around them both 
like a rolling wave, Strathlea knew his cause was won, and for 
this favour of high Heaven, mentally uttered a brief but 
passionately fervent “ Zaus Deo.” He had obtained the best 
blessing that God can give—Love,—and he felt devoutly 
certain that he had nothing more to ask for in this world or the 
next. Love for him was enough,—as indeed it should be 
enough for us all if only we will understand it in its highest 
sense. Shall we ever understand P—or never ? 


XLIV 


HE vespers over, the little party of English visitors passed 
out of the chapel into the corridor. There they waited 
in silence, the emotions of two of them at least, being suffi- 
ciently exalted to make any attempt at conversation difficult. 
It was not however very long before Féraz or “ Brother 
Sebastian” joined them, and led them as though by some 
involuntary instinct into the flower-grown quadrangle, where 
two or three of the monks were now to be seen pacing up and 
down in the strong red sunset-light with books open in their 
hands, pausing ever and anon in their slow walk to speak to El- 
Rami, who sat, as before, alone under the boughs of the cedar- 
tree. One of the tame doves that had previously been seen 
nestling at his feet, had now taken up its position on his knee, 
and was complacently huddled down there, allowing itself to 
be stroked, and uttering crooning sounds of satisfaction as 
his hand passed caressingly over its folded white wings. Féraz 
said very little as he escorted all his guests up to within a yard 
or so of El-R4mi’s secluded seat,—but Lady Vaughan paused 
irresolutely, gazing timid?y and with something of awe at the 
quiet reposeful figure, the drooped head, the delicate dark 
hand that stroked the dove’s wings,—and as she looked and 
strove to realise that this gentle, submissive, meditative, 
hermit-like man was indeed the once proud and indomitable 
E]-Rami, a sudden trembling came over her, and a rush of 
tears blinded her eyes. 
I cannot speak to him’’—she whispered sobbingly to her 
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husband—“ He looks so far away,—I am sure he is not here 
with us at all!” 

Sir Frederick, distressed at his wife’s tears, murmured some- 
thing soothing,—but he too was rendered nervous by the 
situation and he could find no words in which to make his 
feelings intelligible. So, as before, Irene Vassilius took the 
initiative. Going close up to El-Rami, she with a quick yet 
graceful impulsiveness threw herself in a half-kneeling attitude 
before him. 

“ El-R4mi!” she said. 

He started, and stared down upon her amazedly,—yet was 
careful in all his movements not to disturb the drowsing white 
dove upon his knee. 

‘“Who calls me ?”” he demanded—‘“‘ Who speaks ?” 

‘T call you’”’—replied Irene, regardless how her quite 
unconventional behaviour might affect the Vaughans as 
onlookers—‘‘ I ask you, dear friend, to listen to me. I want 
to tell you that 1 am happy—very happy,—and that before I 
go, you must give me your blessing.” 

A pathetic pain and wonderment crossed El-R4mi’s features. 
He looked helplessly at Féraz,—for though he did not 
recognise him as his brother, he was accustomed to rely upon 
him for everything. 

‘‘This 1s very strange!” he faltered—‘‘ No one has ever 
asked me for a blessing. Make her understand that I have 
no power at all to do any good by so much as a word or a 
thought. I ama very poor and ignorant man—quite at God’s 
mercy.” 

Féraz bent above him with a soothing gesture. 

‘Dear El-RAmi,” he said—“ this®lady honours you. You 
will wish her well ere she departs from us,—that is all she 
seeks.” ° 

El-Rami turned again towards Irene, who remained per- 
fectly quiet in the attitude she had assumed. 

“I thought,”’—he murmured slowly—“I thought you were 
an angel; it seems you are a woman. Sometimes they are 
one and the same thingr Not often, but sometimes. Women 
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are wronged,—much wronged,—when God endows them, they 
see farther than we do. But you must not honour me,—I am 
not worthy to be honoured. A little child is much wiser than 
I am. Of course I must wish you well—I could not do 
otherwise. You see this poor bird,’”—and he again stroked 
the dove which now dozed peacefully—‘‘ I wish it well also. 
It has its mate and its hole in the dove-cote, and number less 
other little joys,—I would have it always happy,—and . 

so—I would have you always happy too. And,—most 
assuredly, if you desire it, I will say—‘ God bless you !’” 

Here he seemed to collect his thoughts with some effort, — 
his dark brows contracted perplexedly,—then, after a minute, 
his expression brightened, and, as if he had just remembered 
something, he carefully and with almost trembling reverence, 
made the sign of the cross above Irene’s drooping head. She 
gently caught the hovering hand and kissed it. He smiled 
placidly, like a child who is caressed. 

“You are very good to me”—he said—“ I am quite sure 
you are an angel. And being so, you néed no blessing—God 
knows His own, and always claims them .. . in the end.” 

He closed his eyes languidly then and seemed fatigued,— 
his hand still mechanically stroked the dove’s wings. They 
left him so, moving away from him with hushed and cautious 
steps. He had not noticed Sir Frederick or Lady Vaughan,— 
and they were almost glad of this, as they were themselves 
entirely disinclined to speak. To see so great a wreck of a 
once brilliant intellect was a painful spectacle to good-natured 
Sir Frederick,—while on Lady Vaughan it had the effect of a 
severe nervous shock. She thought she would have been 
better able to bear the" sight of a distracted and howling 
maniac, than the solemn pitifulness of that silent submission, 
that grave patience of a physically streng man transformed, as 
it were, into a child. They walked round the court, Féraz 
gathering as he went bouquets of roses and jessamine and 
passiflora for the two ladies. 

‘“‘ He seems comfortable and happy’ "Sir Frederick ventured 
to remark at last. 
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“ He is, perfectly so”—rejoined Féraz, “It is very rarely 
that he is depressed or uneasy. He may live on thus till he is 
quite old, they tell me,—his physical health is exceptionally 
good.” 

* And you will always stay with him ?” said Irene. 

‘‘Can you ask, Madame!” and Féraz smiled—‘ It is my 
one joy to serve him. I grieve sometimes that he does not 
know me really, who I am,—but I have a secret feeling that 
one day that part of the cloud will lift, and he ws// know. For 
the rest he is pleased and soothed to have me near him,—that 
is all I desire. He did everything for me once,—it is fitting I 
should do everything for him now. God is good,—and in His 
measure of affliction there is always a great sweetness.” 

‘Surely you do not think it well for your brother to have 
lost the control of his brilliant intellectual faculties?” asked 
Sir Frederick, surprised. 

“J think everything well that God designs ”—answered Féraz 
gently, now giving the flowers be had gathered, to Irene and 
Lady Vaughan, and looking, as he stood in his white robes 
against a background of rosy sunset-light, like a glorified young 
saint in a picture,—“ E]-Rami’s intellectual faculties were far 
too brilliant, too keen, too dominant,—his great force and 
supremacy of will too absolute. With such powers as he had 
he would have ruled this world, and lost the next, That is, he 
would have gained the Shadow and missed the Substance. 
No, no—it is best as itis. ‘Except ye become as little child- 
ren, ye shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven!’ That is a 
true saying. Inthe Valley of Humiliation the birds of paradise 
sing, and in El-Rami’s earth-darkness there are gleams of the 
Light Divine. I am content,—and se, I firmly and devoutly 
believe, is he.” 

With this, and a few more parting words, the visitors now 
prepared to take their leave. Suddenly Irene Vassilius per- 
ceived an exquisite rose hanging down among the vines that 
clambered about the walls of the little monastery ;—a rose 
pure white in its outer petals but tenderly tinted with a pale 
blush pink towards its centre. Acting on her own impulsive 
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idea, she gathered it, and hastened back alone across the 
quadrangle to where El-R4mi sat absorbed and lost in his own 
drowsy dreams. 

“Good-bye, dear friend,—good-bye!” she said softly, and 
held the fragrant beautiful bud towards him. 

He opened his sad dark eyes and smiled,—then extended 
his hand and took the flower. 

“TI thank you, little messenger of peace!” he said—" It is a 
rose from Heaven,—it is the Soul of Lilith!” 
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Abbot (Jacob). THE BEECHNUT BOOK. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 16mo, 28.6d. (Little Blue Books, 

Acatos (M. J.). See L. A. Sornet. 

Adams (Frank). JACK SPRATT. With 
24 Coloured Pictures. Pott gto. 25. 

Adeney (W. F.), M.A. See Bennett and 
Adeney. 

Eschylus, AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHO- 
ROE, EUMENIDES. Translated by 
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Greek at St. Andrews. 58. 

{Classical Translations. 

Zsop. FAPRLES, With 380 Woodcuts by 
THomas Bewick. /cafp. 870. 38. 6c. net. 

{Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Aineworth (W. Harrison). WINDSOR 
CASTLE. With 22 Plates and 87 Wood- 
cuts in the Text by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

{illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. With 40 
Plates and 58 Woodcuts in the Text b 
GORGE CRUIKSHANK. cap, 8vo. 35. 6d. 
net, 

{Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Alexander (William), D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh, THOUGHTS AND COUN. 
SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 
by J. H. Burn, B.D, Dem yee 2s. 6d 

Alken (Henry) THE ANALYSIS OF 
THE HUNTING FIELD. With 7 Col- 
oured Plates and 43 Illustrations on wood. 
Foap. 8vo. 35. 6:1, net. 

{{llustrated Pocket Library. 

THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. With descriptions in English 
re French. With 51 Celoured Plates. 

oyal Folio, Five Guineas net. 

THI NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, With a and 51 

Coloured Plates by Henry ALkEN. 45. 6d, 


net, 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, 305. net. 


This book is completely different from 
the large folio edition of ‘ National Sports’ 
by the same artist, and none of the plates 
are similar. {I Meare” Pocket Library. 

See also Nimrod and Egan. 

Allen (Jessie). DURER. With many IIlus- 
trations, Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 
{Little Books on Art. 
Allen (J. Romilly), F.S.A. CELTIC ART. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. net. 
{Antiquary's Books, 
Almack (E.). BOOKPLATES. With many 
Illustrations. Demy i160, 2s. 6d, net, 
{Little Books on Art, 
Amherst A SKETCH OF 
EC TIEN STORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE. 


SENT DAY. With many IMlustrations, 
some of which are in Colour. Demy 8vo. 
tos, 6d net. 


Anderson (PF. M.). THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHIL- 
imi With many Illustrations. Crows 
870. 

Andrewes Beno) PRECES PRI.- 

VATA ted, with Notes, by 
F, FE. Brightman, M.A., of Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown Sua. 6s. 

Aristophanes, THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by KE. W. Huntincrorp, M.A., 
Professor of Classics in ny College, 
Toronto. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

Aristotle, THE NICOMACHE AN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Joun Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
sa oe Greek at St. Andrews. Demy Bva, 


Ashton. (R.) THE PEELES AT THE 


i Se Illustrated. Demy x60, 
{Little Blue Books. 
MRS. “4 ARBERRY'S GENERAL SHOP, 


Illustrated, Demy 16mo, 25. 6d. 
{The Little Blue Books. 
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Asquith & E The Right Hon, M.P. 
RADE AND THE EMPIRE. An 
Examination of Mr. Chamberlain's Pro- 
posals. Demy 8vo. 6d. net. 


Atkins H. G.). GOETHE. With z2 Illus- 
trations. Frag, 80. 35. 6d.; leather, 4s. 
net, [are Biographies, 

Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over 200 Illustrations by the Author 
and others, cap, 8vo. 39. 6d. net. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE, Edited by KE. V. Lucas. JZwe 

olumes. Small Pott 8vo. Lach volume, 
cloth, 1s, 6d, net.; leather, 28. 6d. net. 
{Little Library. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. 
V. Lucas, Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
net.; leather, 28. 6a. net. [Little Library. 

Bacon (Francis) THE ESSAYS OF, 
Edited by Epwarp Wricut. Ssall Pott 
Bvo, 18. 6d. net; leather, 25. 6d. net, 

(Little Library. 


Baden - Powell (R. 8. 8.), Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti, 1895. With 21 
Illustrations and a Map. Third Edttion, 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. Jourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Baker (W. G.), M.A. JUNIOR GEO. 
GRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Frap, 8vo. 15. {Junior Exam. Series. 

Baker (Julian L.), F.1.C., F.C.S. THE 
BREWING INDUSTRY. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 

Balfour (Graham) THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. Second 
Edition. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 255.nét. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bally (8. E..) AFRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER, With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 25, 
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Edition. Crown &vo, 25. 

{Commercial Series, 
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With Vocabulary. Crown 8ve. 25. 
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GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE. 
SPONDENCE., With Vocabulary. Crown 

fa. eth L) THE AUTO. 

Banks (Elizabeth L. . 
BIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER | 
GIRL.’ Witb Portrait of the Author and 
her Dog. Second Edition. Crown 8v0, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Barham (f. H.). THEI GOLDSBY 

LEGENDS, Edited by], B, AtTLAY, dwo | 
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Volumes. Small Pott 800, Each volume, 
cloth, 18, 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net, 
{ate Library. 

Baring Conia (8.). Author of‘ Mehalah,’etc. 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON 77772 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text, and 12 Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top. Large quarto. 36s. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE C&SARS, 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. ith Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 155. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, With 
numerous Illustrations gnd Initial Letters 
by ARTHUR J, Gaskin. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 
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Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
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numerous Illustrations by F. D. BEpForp. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A 
Biography. A new and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A completely new edition of the well- 
known biography of R. S. Hawker. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Zwo wolumes. Vol. 1. 
Devon. Second Ladition, Vol. 11. Cornwall. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8va 65. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s books on Devon, Dartmoor, and 


Brittany. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 
many IIJustrations. Cm» 870. 6s. 

A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With many Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also prblished. 
BRITTANY. Illustrated by J. A. Wyre. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 38. ; deather, 3s. 6d. net. 

{Little Guides, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. @7/th Edition, Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numer. 
ous Plans and Illustrations. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fifth Ladition. 
Crown 8v0. 65, 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition, Cr.8ve. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Barinc-Goutp and H, Fy Sugprarp. 
Demy ato, Os 
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SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, 
with their Melodies, Collected ty S. 
BarinG-Goutp, M.A., and H, F. Suep- 
PARD, M.A. In 4 Parts. Parts 1, 1., 
I11., 28. 64. each. Part IV., 4s. In One 
Volume, French Morocco, 105. net. 

Barker (Aldred F.), Author of ‘Pattern 
Analysis,’ etc. AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF TEXTILE 
DESIGN. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Barnes(W.E.), D.D. ISAIAH. Withan In- 
troduction and Notes. TwoVols, Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. meteach. With Map. [Churchman’s Bible. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Small Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 18. 6d. net; leather, 25. 6d, net. 

{Little Library. 

Baron (R. BR. N.), M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 
Aey, 38. net 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FORSERMONS., With 
a Preface by Canon Scotr HoLanp. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Bastable (C. P) M.A., Professor of Econ- 
omics at Trinity College, Dublin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen. A BOOK OF 
THE COUNTRY AND THEGARDEN. 
Illustrated by F. CAkrUTHERS GOULD and 
A.C. Goutp. Demy 8uvo. 108. 6d. 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GAR. 
DEN FLOWERS. Fa. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Beaman (A. Hulme). PONS ASINORUM; 
OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 

Edition. Fcap.8vo. 25. 

Beard (W.8.. JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. = Second 
Edition, cap. 8vo. 1s. With or without 
Answers. {Junior Examination Series, 

JUNIOR GENERAL INFORMATION 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, cas. 870. 
IS. { Junior Examination Series, 

EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 
Arranged by. Cr. 80, Without Answers, 15. 
With Answers, rs. 

Beckford(Peter).) THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Ori Pacer, 
and Illustrated byG. H. JALLAND. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Demy B8vo. 6s. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEK. kdited by E. 
Denison Ross. Fott 8vo. Cloth, 18, 6d. 
net; leather, 23. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

ELG.),M.A.,Canon of Westminster. 
LYRA SACKA: A Book of Sacred Verse, 
With an Introduction and Notes, Pott 8x, 
CL, 28. ; leather, 23.6d,[Library of Devotion, 

Behmen(Jacob). THESUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE. Edited by Bernagp Ho .vanp, 
Fcap. bv. 38. 6d. 


Belloo (Hilaire), PARIS. With Mapsand 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 

Bellot (H. H. L.), M.A. THE I? .JER 
AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8ve. 65. net. 

See also L. A. A Jones. 

Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE, Second Edition. Crows 
8r0. as. 6d. 

Bennett (W, H.) and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop). GOD'S BOARD: 
Communion Addresses. With Introductory 
Note by Mrs. Benson. /cap. 8vo. 35.60. net, 

Benson (A.C.), M.A. TENNYSON, With 
8 Illustrations. cap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 64.; 
Leather, 4s. net, (Little Biographies. 

Benson (R. M.).§ THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
rroth Psalm. Crown 8vo. 55. 

Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
ioe ENGLISH SUNDAY, Fag. 80. 
rs. xd, 

Bertouch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 870. 108. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bethune-Baker (J. F.), M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. A HIS- 
TORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOC: 
TRINE, Demy 80. 105. 6d, 

{ Handbooks of Theology. 

Bidez (M.). See Parmentier. 

Biggs (C. R. D.), D.D. THE EPISTLE TO 

“HE PHILIPPIANS. Withan Introduc- 
tion and Notes /caf. 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 

{Churchman’s Bible. 

Bindley(T. Herbert), B.D. ‘THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Crown vo. 6s. 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

Binyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition. Crown 80, 35. 6d. net, 

Blair (Robert), THE GRAVE: a Poem. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by 
Louis ScHIAVONETTI, from the original 
inventions of WittiAM BLakge. With an 
Engraved Title-Page and a Portrait of 
Blake by T. Puituirs, R.A. Scap. 800. 
3s. 6d, net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper with India Proofs and a duplicate set of 
plates. rss. me/, (Illustrated Pocket Library, 

Blaké (William), ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE, BOOK OF JOB. Invented and 
Engraved by. Fag, 8v0. 3. 6d, net, 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper with India proofsand aduplicate set of 
plates. res.met, [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

SELECTIONS. Edited by M. Paruarni. 
Small Pott Bue. xs. 6a. nets leather, as, 6d. 
net. (Little Library. 
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Blariand (B.).. M.A. THE SONG OF 
SONGS. Being Selections from St. Brr- 
NARD. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, as.; leather, 
as. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

Bloom (T. parry M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’SGARDEN. With Illustrations. 
Feap, 8v0, 258. 6d. 3 leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

Boardman (J. H.). See W. French. 

Bodley (J. EB. C). Author of ‘France.’ THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL. 
Demy bvo, 215. net, By Command of the King. 

Body (George) D.D. THE SOUL'S PIL- 
GRIMAGE: Devotional Readings from 
his published and unpublished writings. 

lected and arranged by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., FRS.E. Pott 8vo. 25. 6a. 

Bona (Cardinal) A GUIDE TO ETER- 
NITY. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. StanpripGe, B.D. Pott 
Bvo. Cloth, 25.; leather, as. 6d. net. 

{Library of Devotion. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. kdited 
b Hinpes Groomg. J7wo Volumes. 
Small Pott 8vo. ach volume, cloth,1s. 6d. 
net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net, (Little Library. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by Joun 
SAMPSON. Small Poti8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (Little Library. 

Bos (s Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by |. R. AIns- 
worTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by ELganor A. OrMEROD, F.E.S. With 
rss Illustrations. Crown 8v0 Third 
Edition. 38. 6d. 

Botting (C, G.), B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fra. 8vo. 
Second Ed. 1s, {Junior Examination Series. 

FKASY GREEK EXERCISES. Cx 8va. 2s. 

Boulton (E. 8.). GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Crown 8v0, 25. 

Bowden (EB. M.), THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fourth Edition. Crown 16:0, 258.6. 

Bowmaker (E.). ‘THE HOUSING OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 

ith Verses by W. Bov_e and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Nettson. Pott arto. 2s. 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A. SUSSEX. Illus- 
trated by E. H. Naw. Sveall Pott 8v0, 
Cloth, 38. ; leather, 35. 6d. _ 

[Little Guides. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. Illustrated by 
EK. H. New. Small Pott 800. Cloth, 4s. ; 
leather, 4s. 6d. net. {Little @uides. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Ander- 
son), A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. With 
many Illustrations. Crows 870. 38. 6d. 

Brooke br B.), M.A. SLINGSBY AN 
SLINGSBY CASTLE. With many Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8v0. 75. 6d. 


Brooks (E. W.) See F. J. Hamiltén, : 


Brown (P. H.), Fraser Professor of Ancient 
ou) History at the University of 
dinburgh, SCOTLAND IN HE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 820. 


9s. 6d. net, 
~~ 3. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. — Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Browning (Robert) SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. HALL 
GRIFFIN. Small Pott Bvo. 15. 6d. net. 5 
leather, 28. 6d. net. {Little Library, 
Buckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. With Illus- 
trations by Harry B, NgILson. Crown 


Bue. 45. 6d. 

Buckton (A. M.). THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic. Second kdi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

EAGER HEART: A Mystery Play. Crown 


8vo. x58. net. 
a (BE A. Wallis. THE GODS 
OF THE EGYPTIANS. With over 


100 Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. £3, 3s. net. 
Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Crown 8v0. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bulley (Miss), See Lady Jilke. 

Bunyan (John). THE PILGRIM’S PRO. 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Firru, M.A. With 39 Ilustra- 
tions by R. ANNING BELL. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 

GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by C. S. 
FREER, M.A. Smail/ Pott 8v0. Cloth, 25.3 
leather, 2s. 6d. met, [Library of Devotion. 

Burch (G. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 

f{LECTRICAL SCIENCE, With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 

{University Extension Series. 

Burgess (Gelett) GOOPS AND HOW 
TO BE THEM. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Small ato. 6s. 

Burn (A. E.), D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE CREEDS, Demy 8ve. 
tos, 6d. {Handbooks of Theology. 

Burn (J. H.), B.D., A MANUAL OF 
CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND, FATHERS. Small Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s. 3 leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

{Library of Devotion. 

Burn (J. H) B.D. A DAY BOOK FROM 
THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. With 


an Introduction and Notes. Smadi Pott 
Bue. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 
t (Library of Devotion. 


Burnand (Sir F. C.. RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND 
GENERAL. With many_TIllustrations, 
Demy 8vo. Two Volumes. Third Edition. 


25s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Burns (Robert), 
Edited by Anprew LanG and W. A. 
Craicis. With Portrait. Third Edition. 
hie d 8v0, gilt top. 6s. 

de (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). THE MILITARY AD- 
VENTURES OF JOHNNY NEW- 
COME. With 15 Coloured Plates by 
T. RowLanpson. Fas. 800. 35. 6d. nei. 

{Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
NEWCOME IN THE NAVY. With 
16 Coloured Plates by T. RowLanpson. 
Fag. 8vo. 38. 6d. net, (Illus. Pocket Library 

Caldecott ( ad), D.D. THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy 8v0. 
tos. 6d, Seca of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. 8,), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA, In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, 1s. each, Or 
in three Books, price 2d., 2d., and ae 

Cambridge (Ada){Mrs. Gross], THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy 8v0. 75.6d 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Canning (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN}; with additional 
Poems. Edited by LLoyp Sanpvers. Smai/ 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 18% 6d. met.; leather, 
as. 6d. net. Little Library. 

Capey (EB. F. H.). ERASMUS. With 12 

Illustrations. caf. 8v0. Cloth, 35. 6d. net ; 
leather, as. net. [Little pee 

Carlyle (Thomas) THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by CG R. L. 
FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Firtu, M.A., and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S.C. Lomas. Three Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 185. net. 

Carlyle(R. M.and A.J.),M.A. BISHOP 
LATIMER. With Portrait. Crown 8v0. 
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Chamberlin (Wilbur B.). ORDERED 
TO CHINA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. £.). 
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page Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C, Srracuey, and Notes by 
A. Catrurop. TwoVolumes. Cr. vo. 125. 

Ne W.) THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy 8uve, 128. 6d. net. 

Cicero. DE ORATORE 1 a nsatet OF 

E. N, P, Moor, M.A. Crown 8vo. 34. 62, 
{Classical Translations, 


THE POEMS OF.|SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone, Pro 


Murena, Philippicii,,InCatilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. b, BiaxisTon, M.A, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. 55. [Classical ranslations. 
DE NATURA DEORUM. _ Translated 
by F. Brooks, M.A, late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crows 820. 3. 6d. | 
[Classical Translations. 
DE OFFICIIS. Translated by G B. 
GARDINER, M.A. Crown 810. 25. 6d. 
[Classical Translations. 
Clarke (F. A.), M.A. BISHOP KEN. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 


{Leaders of Religion. 

Cleather (A. L.) and Crump (B.). 
RICHARD WAGNER'S USIC 
DRAMAS: Interpretations, embodying 
Wagner's own explanations. Ja Jour 
Volumes Feap 8vo. 25. 6d. each, 

VoL. 1—THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 
VoL. 11.—PARSIFAL, etc. 

Clinch (G.). KENT. Illustrated by F. D. 
Beprorp, Small Pott 8vo, Cloth, 38.3 
leather, 35. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Illustrated by 
F, D. Beprorp. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 

{Little poe 


.) and Dunstan (A. E.). 
ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. Puysics by W. T. CLoucn, 
A.R.C.S. Cuemistry by A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. 
Crown 8v0. 25. { Junior School Books. 

Coast (W. G), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Cobb (TT... THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Demy 
16m0. 28. 6d. {Little Blue Books. 


THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATE 
PRIORY, Illustrated. Demy 160. 25.6d. 


[Little Blue Books. 
THE LOST BALL. Illustrated. Demy 
16m0, 2s. 6d. {Little Blue Books. 


Collingwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Second and Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Also a Poplar Edition. Cr. 8v0, 25. 6d. met. 

Collins(W.E.),M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. Cr.8vo. 3s.6d. [Churchman’s Libra 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade tr. Folio. Three Guineas net, 

Comba (W. } THE TOUR OF 
DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 30 Coloured 
Plates by T. RowLanpson. cag. 8v0, 


. 62. net. 
* Alas a limited edition on large Japanese 
papers gos, fet, (Lilustratd Pocket Library, 
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THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF CONSOLATION. With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Row.anpson. 
35. 6d. net, 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
iP aper nie net, (Illustrated Pocket Library. 

T THIRD TOUR OF DR, SYNTA 
IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. With 24 
Coloured Plates by T. RowLANDSON. 3s. 6d. 
net 

Also a limited edition on large Japansee 
paper. 305. net. 
(Illustrated Pocket Library. 

a a Hote. OF JOHNNY QUAE 

ENUS: The Little Foundling of the late 
Dr. Se With 24 Coloured Plates by 
ROWLANDSON. Scap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, 305. net. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, 
from the Designs of THomas ROWLANDSON, 
with Metrica Illustrations by the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ With 74 Coloured 
Plates. 7wo Volumes. Feap. 8v0. 9s. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. jos. et, 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE DANCE OF LIFE: a Poem. Illus- 
trated with 26 Coloured Engravings by 
Tuomas RowLanpson. Sap. bva. 35. 6d. 
net, 

Also a Limite edition on large Japanese 


paper. 308. ne 
[illustrated Pocket Library. 
Cook (A. M.), M.A. See E. C. Marchant. 
oes aa (R. W.) THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Crawn 8vo. 25. 6d. 
{Social Questions Series, 
Corelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute tothe Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. Small 4to. 15. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING, So. gto. 15. 
Corkran (Alice) LEIGHTON. With 
rs Illustrations. Demy 16mo. as. 6d. 
[Little Books on Art. 
Cotes Rosemary). DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edttton, 
Feap. 8v0. cloth as. 6d.; leather, 35. 6d. ned. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Fronwispiece 
and Plan. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Cowley (Abraham) THE ESSAYS OF. 
Edited by H. C. Mincuin. Ssmadl, Pott 
8v0. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 28. 6d. net. 
{Little ae 
wet, Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. ate BY- 
IRE. Illustrated rath bars 
Smal Pott 8vo, Cloth, 3s. ; eather 35. 6d. 
Liele le Cues. 


HAMPSHIRE, filaiiaies b é 
Purser. Small Pott bvo. Yoth, _gse 
6 aes 38. 6d. met. {Little Guides. 

arold), B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
ZATION. Crown 8v0. as. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 


Crabbe (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF. Edited by A. C. 
Dene! Small Poti 8vo. Cloth, 1s. = 
net; leather, 28. 6d. net. [Little Libra 

Craigie (W.A. ay A eRe OF BURN 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ee (Mrs... JOHN HALIFAX, GEN: 
TLEMAN. Edited by ANNIE MATHE- 
SON. Two Volumes. Small Pott 8vo. 


Each Volume, Cloth, 1s, 6d. net ; leather, 
2s. 6a. net, [Little Library. 
sh ord <hichard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF, Edited by Enwaxp Hur- 
ae goles Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 28. 6d. net, [ Little Library. 


Crawford (F.G.). See Mary C. Danson. 


Crouch (W.). BRYAN KING. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 38. 6a. ned. 


Cruikshank (G.) THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With x1 
Plates. Crown 160. 15. 6d. net. 

From the edition published by C. Tilt, 1811. 

a (B.). See A. L. Cleather. 

@(F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
ER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. /# 2vols. Vol. £., 158. 

Cutts (E. L.), D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CAN pea tae With Portrait. Crown 
8v0. [ Leaders of Religion. 

anien(¢. W. ), M.A. BISHOP WILBER- 

ORCE. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
6d. {Leaders of Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.). 
a oo N THE FAITH. Somali 8vo. 


Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Pacer 
ToynBEEk, M.A,, D.Litt. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE INFERNO OF em Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
ToynBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Small Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 18. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

{Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated by H. F. Cary, Edited by 
Pacet ToynBER, M.A., D.Litt. Smal/Potté 
8v0. Cloth, 15. 6d. met ; ‘leather, as. 6a. net. 

{Little Library. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary, Edited by Pacer 
Tofnseg, M.A., D.Litt. Small Pott 8v0. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 25, 6a. net, 


[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee 
macs AS (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
POEMS OF. Edited by R. A. 
STREATFEILD. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
18. 6d. net; leather, as, 6d. net. 
[Little ee 
Davenport (Cyril). MEZZOTINGE 
With 4o Plates in Photogravure. Wide 


Royal8vo, ass. net. 
: {Connoisseurs Library, 


8 MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


JEWELLERY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 16mo, 28. 6d. net. 


[Little Books on Art. 
Dawson (A. J.). MOROCCO. Being a 
bundle of jottings, notes, impressions, tales, 
and tributes. ith many Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. With an Introduction 
and Notes. Swad/ Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crown Br0, 25. 

Demosthenes: THE OLYNTHIACS 
AND PHILIPPICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by OrHo Hotianp. Crown 
8v0. 25. 6d. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swirt, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 25. 

Dickens (Charles), 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With the 43 
Illustrations by Seymour and Puiz, the 
two Buss Plates and the 32 Contemporary 
Onwhyn Plates. 43. 62. net. 

This is a particularly interesting volume, 
containing, as it does, reproductions of very 
rare plates. {Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. First Series. 
Crowns 8vo. 48. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEKVIEW 
OF LIFE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (University Extension Series. 

Dickson (H. N.), F.R.S E., F.R.Met. Soc. 
METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Crown 
8ve. 25.62. (University Extension Series. 

Dilke (Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Crue 
8v0. 25. 6d. {Social Questions Series. 

Dilion ward). PORCELAIN. With 
many Plates in Colour and Photogravure. 
Wide Royal 8vo. 255. net. 

{Connoisseurs Library. 

Ditchfleld(P.H.),M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 
VILLAGES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Aucustus Jessopr, D.D. Second Sidition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crown 8v0. 6s 


Dixon (W. M.), MA. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Crown 
00. B28, 


ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Crown 
Bue. 28.6a. {University Extension Series. 


Dole (N. H.) FAMOUS COMPOSERS, 
With Portraits. Zwo Volumes, Demy 
800. 125. net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK; Its Literary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 3. { Churchman’s Library. 

Driver (8. BR), D.D. ,Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Universit 
of 6 xford. SERMONS ON SUBJECT 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With Notes 
and Introduction. Third Edition. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6a. {Westminster Commentaries. 

Duguid (Charles), City Editor of the 
Morning Post, author of the ‘Story of the 
Stock Exchange,’ etc. THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. Second Editron. Crown 
8uo. 2s. Od. net. [Books on Business, 

Duncan (8. J.) (Mrs. Cotzs), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consolation.” ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition, Crown Sve. 65. 

Dunn (J. T.), D.Sc.,and Mundella(V. A.). 
GENERALELEMENTARYSCIENCE, 
With 1x4 Hlustrations, Crozun 8vo. 35. 6a, 
unstan (A. E.), K.Sc. See W. T. CLoucu. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dutt (W. A.) NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
B.C. Bouter. Small Pott 800, Cloth, 
35. ; leather, 38. 6d. met. _ [Little Guides. 

A POPULAR GUIDE TO NORFOLK. 
Medium 8vo. 6d. net. 


SUFFOLK. Illustrated by J. Wyte. 
Small Pott 8ve. Cloth, 38.; leather, 35.6d. 
[Little Guides. 


net. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured and other I}ustrations by FRANK 
SouTHGcaTE. Large Demy 8vo. 215. net. 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A "PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED; in 
EssaYES AND CHARACTERS. fost 16m. 
2s. net. {Rariora. 

Reprinted from the Sixth Edition pub- 
lished by Robert Allot in 1633. 

Edwards (Clement) RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Crown 8&vo. 
2s. 6d, {Social Questions Series 

Edwards (W. Douglas), COMMERCIAL 
LAW. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

[Commercial Series, 

Egan @ierce). LIFE IN LONDON, or 
Tue Day AND NIGHT SCENES OF JERRY 
Hawttiorn, Eso., AND HIS ELEGANT 
FrIgND, CORINTHIAN Tom, With 36 
Coloured .Plates by I. R. and G, Cruix- 
SHANK. With numerous designs on wood. 
Ficap. 800 4s. 6a, net, 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. ‘yos. set, [Ulustrated Pocket Library 
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REAL LIFE IN LONDON, or THE 
RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES oF Bos 
TALLYHO, Esq., AND HIS Cousin, the Hon, 
Tom DASHALL. With 31 Coloured Plates 
by ALKEN and RowLanpson, etc. Jwo 
Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 9s. net. 

Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. With 27 
Coloured Plates by THzopore Lang, and 
several designs on wood, Frap. 8v0. 4s. 6d. 
net, {Illustrated Pocket Library. 


Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 
8%. 125. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition 1 i Bie) pu ublished. 

Ellab Be (C. G.). RO llustrated by 

Wo: apy "Pott 8v0. Cloth, 
7 3 leather, 35. 6a. net. [Little Guides. 

ENerton (FP. G.). SeeS. J. Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF, Edited byC. G. Crump, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Engel (E.). A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
ITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. net. 
atria Nae ae) M.A. aoe PHILO- 
H. G EEN. Second 
pion is 8vo. 6 re 
FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With x2 Coloured Plates. 
Post 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. (54X3}). 
om the edition published by J, Harris, 
1811 
Farrer (Reginald), THE GARDEN OF 
AS Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Colonial Edition is also published, 


Ferrier(Susan), MARRIAGE. Edited by 
Miss GoopricH Freer and Lord IppzEs- 
LEIGH. Two Volumes. Small Pott 8vo. 
sare Ais cloth, 1s. 6a. net; leather, 

s. 6a. (Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE, Two Volumes. 
Small Pott 8ve. Each Volume, cloth, xs. 6d. 
neh.; leather, 2s. 6d. net, [Little Library. 

Finn (8. W.), M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
BK AMINATION APERS. Fcag. 8v0. 
With or Without Answers, 15. 

{Junior Examination Series. 

Firth (C.H.),M.A; CROMWELL’S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier caring the 
Civil Wars, the a ieee? and the 
spay ie Crown 8vo. ae 

Fisher (G. W.), M.A. AN ALS® OF 
SE WEBURY SCHOOL, With 
numerous Illustrations, Dey 8vo. Gos. 

FitsGereld (Edward), 71h RUBAIVAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. From the First 
zona 1859. Second Edition. Leather, 

{Miniature Library. 

THE R “RUBAIVAT OF OMAR KHAY- 

Printed from the Fifth and Jast 


Edition. With a Commentary by Mrs. 
STEPHEN BaTSON, and a Biography of 
Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown 8va. 6s. 

EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth. 
Demy 32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

Miniature Library. 

POLONIUS: or Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances, Demy 32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

[Miniature Library. 

seb dona (BE. 4A.) THE HIGHEST 

NDES. With 2 Maps, sr Illustrations, 

cs of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo. 305. net. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close ’ School, ’ Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS’ PRAYER BOOK. 
Part 1. MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER 
AND Litany. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal: sometime Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanley- 
Jevons Professor of Political Economy in 
the Owens Coll., Manchester. ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES. Demy 8uo. 75. 6d. net. 


Fortescue (Mrs. G.) HOLBEIN. With 
30 Illustrations. Demy 160. 25. 6a. net. 
{ Little Books on Art. 
Fraser G. F.. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Third Edition Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
French (W.), M.A., Principal of the Store 
Institute, Lancaster. ACTICA 
CHEMISTRY. Part J. With numerous 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, 
(Textbooks of ere tg 
French (W.), M.A., and Boardman (T. H.), 
M.A, PRACTICAL SER TRY. 
Part I7, With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 15.62. [Textbooks of Technolo 
Proadenreioh (hd. von). DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students, Translated b J: R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Fulford (H. W.), M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. With Notes and Intro- 


duction, cap. Bue. 15. 6d. met. 
@ [Churchman's Bible. 
C. G, and F. 0. G@ JOHN BULL'S 


ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL 
WONDERLAND. By CHARLEs GRAKE, 
With 46 Illustrations by F. CarruTHers 
Goutp. Second Ed. Crown 8vo. 25.6d. net. 
Gambado(Geoffrey, Eq). AN ACADEMY 
FOR GROWN EMEN: Contain- 
ing the completest Instructions for Walking, 
Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, vy eat yaad 
and Tumbling, Illustrated with 27 Col oured 
Plates, and adorned with a iia of the 
Author, Frag, v0. 35. 6d. # 
{Illustrated Bockat Library. 
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Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
.V. Lucas. Smad! Pott8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6a. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. (Little Library. 
Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, 0O.S.B. 
ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE, With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Second Ed. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books: 
Geor, e(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With name: Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8v0. 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d net. 


Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND! HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. Withs Maps. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Tenth Edttion. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8v0. 35. 

{ University Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown 8vo. x1s.6@. [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 

(Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMY ERCE ANDCOLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third Edition. Crown8vo, 25. 

{Commercial Series. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Second Edition. Crown 8uo. 2s. 6d. 
[University Extension Series. 

Gibbins (H. ty Pew Litt.D., M.A., and 
Hadfield (R. A.), of the Hecla Works, 
Sheffield. “ SHORTER WORKING 
DAY. Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 

{Social Questions Series. 

Gibbon (Bdward). THE DECLINE AND 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited oS Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt. D., F sllay.o of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt ths 
8s. 6a. each, Also, Crown Bue. 68. each 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by G. BirkBeck Hint, LL.D. 
Crown Bue. 6s. 
baon (E. C. 8.), D.D., Vicar a Leeds, 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Devsty 8vo. 6s. 

Westminster Commentaries. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
Introduction. Fourth Editionin One Vol. 

Deney Sve. 125,62. [Handbooks of Theology. 
JOHN HOWARD. With 12 Illustrations. 
Feap tee. Cloth, 34. 62. ; leather, 4s. net. 
{Lit the Biographies. 


Gilbert (A. B.). See W. Wilberforce. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


ue (Blizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
BRANCE. pr Aad ae ae ie 
Godley (A D.), Mi. ellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
« Crows 8vo, 25. 6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
with Lyra Frivola. 
Goldsmith (Oliver), THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by T. Rowianpson. Royal 8vo. One 
Guinea net, 
Reprinted from the edition of 1817. 
(Burlington ae 


Also Fea ae Suo. 35. 6d. net, Also a 
limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
305. net, [Illustrated Pocket Library. 


Also Feap. 32m0. With 10 Plates in Photo- 
graphure by Tony Johannot. Leather, 
25. 6d. net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological ee THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
With Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo. 
6s, [Westminster Commentaries. 
Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Crown 8v0. 25. 6d, 
{Social Questions Series, 


ara nee (F. 8.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH. 
LOGY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2 6d, [University Extension Series. 


bi ta SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 

vo. 65. 

ray M A hee GERMAN PASSAGES 

NSEEN TRANSLATION, 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
sa (P. L.), B.Sc, formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text- eer Pi 181 Dia- 
grams, Crows 8vo. 

Green (@. Buckland), Mt A., Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, ‘late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crows 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Green va T.), MA. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

{Churchman's Libra 

Greenté 6 (A. H. 3) M.A, A HISTORY 

ME: During the Later Republic 
be i ara ai ak In Six Volumes. 
ted 8vo. Vol. I. (133-104 B.C). 108, 6a. 


Greenwell (Dora), THE POEMS OF. 
Fro the edition of at Leather, Sirs net, 


{ Miniature Library. 

abe bak (RK, A) THE VAULT OF 

N. A Popular Introduction to 

peceny, With numerous Illustrations, 
C rown Bue, 25, 6d, 
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Greville Minor. A MODERN JOUR- 
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8vo. 35. 6d. net, 
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Guiney (L. I.). RICHARD HURRELL 
FROUDE. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 105. 6d, 


net, 
G (M. L.)) A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


oyal8vo, 125, 


Wackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8v0. 188. i 


ats ed Pa : 

WPRCR, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. : swith many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 155. 

Hadfield (R, A). See. H. de B. Gibbins, 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
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Hall (R. N.). THE GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
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ais, net. 

Hamilton (F. J.), D.D., and Brooks (E.W.). 
ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE, ‘Trans- 
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[Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
ei Biographical Study. Demy 8vo. 
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annay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
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TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. Illustrated. 
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AND ORIGIN OF re ae 
MONASTICISM, Crown 8v0. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. 
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F.R.S. HEAD- 
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Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
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LETTER, Edited by Percy DEARMER. 
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Wit Illustrations from Sketches and 
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Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 

SHIP. Translated from the French by V. 
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Henderson (B. W.), Fellowof ieee College, 
Oxford. THE LIFE AND PRINCI. 
PATE OF THE EMPEROR NERO. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8uvo. 105. 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. F.). ALITTLE BOOK OF 
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Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
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Smal Pott 8v0. Cloth, 2s. ’s leather, 2s. 6a. 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Wartgr Lock, 
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E: Being the Adventures and Ex- 
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THE FIVE NATIONS. 41st Thousand, 
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Lucian, SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A,, Assistant 
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{Classical Translations, 

Lyde (L. W.), M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
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ie Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 
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Y. With numerous diagrams. 
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6s. 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
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Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo 65. 


Milton, John, THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos’d at 
severaltimes, Printed by his true Copies. 

The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the Kings 
Chappel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Musick. 

Printed and publish’d according to Order. 

Printed by RuTH RawortTH for Humru- 
REY MosgLEY, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church. 
yard, 1645. 

THE MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Edited by H. C. Beecuina, M.A., 
Canon of Westminster. Sadl Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6a. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

{Little Library. 

Minchin (H. ©.), M.A. A LITTL 
GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. 
Demy r6mo. 25.6a. net. [Little Galleries. 

Mitchell(P,Chalmers),M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. illustrated, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the 
Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

‘Moil (A.).' MINING AND MINING 
INVESTMENTS. Crown 8ve. 2s. 6d. 
net, [Books on Business, 

Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henperson. Small Pott 8vo, 
Cloth, 1s, 6d. net; leather, as. 6a. net. 

{Little Library. 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry into the cure for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Crown 8ve, 2s. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

Moral CW, B.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton eae 
GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s.6d. [School Examination Series. 

A Keay, issued to Tutors and Private 

Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Second &dition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
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Morris (J. E.). THE NORTH RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE, Illustrated by R. J. 
S. Bertram, Smali Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; 
leather, 35. 6d. net. 

(Little Guides. 


Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss 
Brodrick. 
Move ©.G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
CHARLES SIMEON. With Por- 
eat Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 
[Leaders of Religion. 
nir (M. M Pattison) M.A. 
aT OMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. 
trated. Crown 8vo. 25. 6a. ; 
[University Extension Series. 


Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 


Naval Officer (A). THE ADVENTURES 
OF A POST CAPTAIN, With 24 eer 
plates by Mr. Wittiams, /caf. 8v0, «pe Ot 
net, {Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Neal (W.G.). See R, N. Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. LYRA 
APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction 
by Canon Scott Ho.anp, and Notes by 
Canon BEEcHING, M.A. Small Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 28.; leather, 2s. 62. net. 

{Library of Devotion. 


Nichols eae B. wae ALITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLIS NNETS. Small Pott 8vo. 
Cloth, 15. oe oy leather, 25. 6d. net. 

{Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Crown 


870. 2s, 


THE 
Ele- 
Illus- 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


OF WAR. Vol. 11.: The Middle Ages, 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. 
Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 215. 
Ottley (R. L.), D.D., Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 128. 
[Handbooks of Theology. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Por. 
trait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
{Leaders of Religion. 
Overton (J. H.), M.A. JOHN WESLBY. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Leaders of Religion. 
Owen (Douglas), Barrister-at-Law, Secretary 
to the Alliance Marine and General Assur- 
ance Company. PORTS AND DOCKS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Books on Business. 
Oxford (M. N.), 


of Guy’s Hospital. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Pakes he C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8va. 155 

Parkinson (John), PARADISI IN der 
PARADISUS TERRISTRIS, OR 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA. 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £2, 25, net. 

Also an Edition of 20 copies on Japanese 
vellum. Zen Guineas net. 

Fermener Jenn). HELIO-TROPES, OR 

EW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625, 
Edited by Percival LaNpon. Quarto, 
38. 6d. net. 


Nimrod. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF Parmentier (Prof. Léon) and Bidez (M.). 


JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. With 18 
Coloured Plates by "Henry ALKEN and 
T. J. Rawuins. Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 


paper. 305, net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. | 

THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. With 

35 Coloured Plates by Henry ALKEN. 
Feap. 800. 4s. 6d. net. 

Also a ee edition on large Japanese 


paper, 305. 
“Tittustrated Pocket Likhxary. 
Norway (A. H.), Author of‘ Hi hwa sand By- 
NAPLES: 


ways in Devon and Cornwall,’ 

PAST AND PRESENT. With many 
Iiustrations. Crows 8vo. 6s. 

Novalis, THE DISCIPLES AT SATS 
AND OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Miss Una Bircn. Fag. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mra.). THOMAS CHALMERS. 

ith Portrait. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
{Leaders of Religion, 

Oman (0. W.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 

Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 


RIUS. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
{ Byzantine Texts. 
Pascal, THE THOUGHTS OF, With 
Introduction and Notes by C. S. Jerram. 
Small Pott 8vo. 25.; leather, 25. 6d, net, 
{Library of Devotion. 
on (George) AUTHORS AND 
RTISTS OF ENGLISH COLOURED 
hela Illustrated. cag. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


ROM NEY. With many Illustrations. Demy 
160. 2s. 6a. net, [Little Books on Art. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST, Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Sourncate. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

Peacock ). MILLET. With 30 Illus- 
trations, Demy 16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Pearce (E, @.), M.A. THE ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, With many 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 72. 6d. 

Peary (R. E.), Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geo aphical Sere NORTHWARD 
OVER THEGREAT ICE, With over 800 
fllasustists 2vols. Royal Bue. 32s, net, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Peel ear late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI. 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 15, 6d. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR: 
SHIP. Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Churchman’s Library. 

Petrie(W. M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor a Egyptology at University College. 
A HIS ORY OF E YPT, FROM THE 
sear TIMES TO ate PRESENT Day. 
Fully Illustrated. J six volumes. Crown 
Say. 6s. each. 

Vor. 1. Preuistoric Times to XVItTuH 
Dynasty. F2/th Editron. 

Vou.u. THE XVIIrH anp XVIJITH Dy- 
NASTIES. Fourth Edttion. 

VoL. iv. THe EoGyer of THE PTOLEMIES. 
J. P. Manarey, Litt. D. 

Vou. v. Roman Ecypt. J. G. Mine, M.A. 

Vou. vie. OEGypr IN THE Mtpp_e AGES. 
STANLEY LAng-PooLr, M.A 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 870. 925. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL ee TABLETS. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 
RAM Hey in Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
as. 6a. each, 


EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.) CANNING. With 12 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
leather, as. net. [Little Biogra hies. 

Phillpotis (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Prrnuy- 
BRIDGE. Second si Cc caper Edition, 
Larye Crown 8vo. 

Pienaar (Philip). WITH STEYN AND 
DE WET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


& 6d, 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Linpsay, lellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. Dewmty 870. 105. 6d. net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J.T.), B.A.. King’sColl. 
Cam. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. Crown 8ve.2s. 6d. 

[School Examination Series, 

Focock (Roger'. A FRONTIERSMAN, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN 
SPIRITUALISM, Two Volumes Demy 
8vo. 215. net. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick La). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
err Altos) and Birnsting] (Ethel). 
With 30 Illustrations. Demy 


rie (Little Bodks on Art. 
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Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
isd oe many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
as . net, 

zon ard oo F.). GREUZE AND 

HER. Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 

{Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A., Author of 
Modern Shipbuilding and the Men enga o 
in tt, etc.,etc. THE SHIPBUILDI 
INDUSTRY. Crown Buo. 25. 6d. ee 

{Books on Business. 


Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. [University Extension Series, 


Potter sno ‘An Old) WHEN IWAS A 
LD. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

pradeae (G.)) A KEY TO THE TIM% 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. Witha Dial. Sscal/ quarto. 
35. 6d. 

Prance (G.). See R. Wyon. 

erertote (0. L.), ABOUT MUSIC, AND 

HAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown 8v0. 

A 6d. net. 


Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

(University Extension Series. 


nay One (Deborah), A MODERN 
TIA. Cy 8vo. 6s. 

PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By 

various Writers. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 


Pugin and Rowlandson, THE MICRO. 
OSM OF LONDON, or Lonvon in 
MINIATURE. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour, J Three Volumes. Small ato. 


“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
UILLER Coucu. Crown 8ve. Buckram. 6s. 
QUEVEDO VILLEGAS, THE VISIONS 
OF DOM FRANCISCO DE, Knight of 
the Order of St. James. Made English 
by R. L. 
From the edition printed for H. Herring- 
man, 1668. Leather, 25. net. 
[Miniature Library. 
G. R. and BE. 8. THE WOODHOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Raekham (R. B.), M.A. THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES, With an Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8vo. Newand Cheaper 
Ed. 10s, 6d. [Westminster Commentaries. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D., Principal of the 
eat College, Ely, THE PSALMS 
OF DAVID ith an Introduction and 
Notes. Samal] Pott 8vo, Cloth, 23.; 
leather, 28. + ae {Library of Devotion. 


Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY AN SCOTLAND. Cr. 8va 
3s 


A3 
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Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINEAND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 
8v0. 65, 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, &sq.). 
GAMONIA: or, The Art of Preserving 
Game; and an Improved Method of making 
plantations and covers, explained and illus- 
trated by. With 15 Coloured Drawings by 
T. Rawiins. Feap. 8v0. 38. 6d. net. 

[Ilustrated Pocket Library. 

A Real Paddy. REAL LIFE IN IRE- 
LAND, or The Day and Night Scenes of 
Brian Boru, Fa, ., and his Elegant Friend, 
Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. With 19 Coloured 
Plates by HeatH, Marks,etc. cap. 8vo. 
35. 6d. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Crown 800. 
25. 6a. [Social Questions Series. 

Redfern (W. B.), Author of ‘ Ancient Wood 
and Jron Work in Cambridge,’ etc. ROYAI, 
AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND 
ANCIENT SHOES,  Profusely Illus- 
trated in colour and half-tone. Quarto, 
L2, 25. net. 

Reynolds, A LITTLE GALLERY OF 

wenty examples i in photogravure of his 
finest wory Demy 16mo. 25, 6d. net. 
[Little Galleries. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Rovereon, (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI, The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Demy 8v0, 125. 6d. net. 

Robertson ss Grant), M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honour School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU: 
MINTS, 1660-1832. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
net, 

Robertson (Sir @. 8.) K.C.S.1. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
us Illustrations, Map and Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. THE EPISTLE 
TQ THE GALATIANS. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Second Edition. Heap. 
Bvo. 15. 6d. nel, {Churchman’s Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia), THE MINISTRYOF 
DEACONESSES. With an Intr®uction 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Rochefoucauld (La), THE MAXIMS OF. 
Translated by Dian Stanuore. Edited by 
G.H. Powe... Smal Pott 8vo, cloth, 15.6d. 
nel; leather, 2s. 6d.net. [Little Library. 

Rodwell Le Ae abe .), BA. NEW TESTAMENT 

Course for Beginners, With 

a a Prelere by ee wie Nat D., Warden 
of Keble Coll Feap. 25, "6d. 

Roe (Fred). A ‘CEN COF FERS AND 

CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


scription. With many Illustrations. Qxarto. 
£3) 35. net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A., Editor of the last 
volume of The History of A pallens and 
Prices in England. THE AGRICUL: 
ee ae INDUSTRY. Crown 8ve, 

[Books on Business. 

comes ‘A LITTLE GALLERY OF, 

Twenty examples in Photogravure of his 
nest work. Demy 16mo. 25. 6a. met. 

[Little Galleries. 

Roscoe(z.8.). ROBERT HARLEY,EARL 
OF ee Illustrated, Demy ave, 
7S. 6 

This is the only life of Harley in eee 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Illustrated 
by F. D. Beprorp. Small Pott 8vo, cloth 
38.; leather, 3s. 6d. [Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 

ith numerous Illustrations. Crows 8vo, 
8s. 6d. Alsoinga Parts, Parts l.and Il, 
6d. each; Part Ill. 8d.; Part lv. 10d. 

Rubie (A. E.), M.A., Head Master of 
College, Eltham. THE GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING TO ST. MARK. With three 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d, 

[Junior School Books. 

a SS OF THE APOSTLES. Crown 

{Junior School Books. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. With 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

Russell (W. Clark) THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL vane COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St. Anselm, THE DEVOTIONS OF, 
Edited byC. C. J. Wess, M.A. Smadl Pott 
Bvo. Cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion, 

; St. naruekine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 

Translated, with an Introduction 

and Notes. by C. Bice, D.D., late Student 

of Christ Church. Zhrrd Edition. Small 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 28; leather, as. 6d. net. 

{Library of Devotion. 

‘Saki’ (Munro E.). REGINALD. Fcaf. 

net, 

sales St. Francis de). ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Littie, 
M.A. Small Pott8vo. C oth, 2s. ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. (Library of Devotion. 

salmon (A. L.).§ CORNWALL. Illustrated 
a . C. BouLTER. Small Pott 80. Cloth, 

> wather, 3s. 6d. net. (Little Guides. 

A POPULAR? oe TO DEVON. 
Mediues 8v0. 

Sargeaunt GO, 8 KM ANNALS OF 

ESTM STER SCHOOL. With 
Cee Te Illustrations. Demy 8ve. 75. 6d. 
C.).. THE HISTOR OF 

aa4 US. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
{Byzantine Texts, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Schmitt (John), THE CHRONICLE OF 
MOREA. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

Seeley (H.G.) F.R.3. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR, With many Illustrations, Crown 
8v0. 6s. 

Selis(V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
80. 2s. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Orn. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 
RITISH SOLDIERS. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 


A Colonial Edition is also published, 


Shakespeare (William). 

TNE FOUR FOLIOS, 1523; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each Four Guineas net, or a com 
plete set, Twelve Guineas net. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy 8vo. 35. 6d. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craic. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
HAMLET, Edited by Epwarp Dowpen, 


Litt. D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Epwarp Dowpen, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR, Edited by W. J. Cratc. 

JULIUS CAESAR, Edited by M. Mac- 
MILLAN, M.A, 

one TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

UCE, 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Harr. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp Dowpen. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 
BAILDON. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Edited by H. C. Hart. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
Edited by H. CunINGHAM. 


KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. = Edited by H. B. 


BAILDON. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Edited by W. O. BricsTockE. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
Edited by R. M. Bonn. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. Pott 
16mo. Leather, price ts. net each volume. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

THE TEMPEST. Second Edition. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. ®° 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 

AS YOU LIKE IT, 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
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A WINTER'S TALE. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
KING JOHN. 
KING RICHARD II. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY IV. 
KING HENRY V. 
KING HENRY VL 
KING HENRY VI. Part 1. 
KING HENRY VI. Part 11. 
KING RICHARD III. 
KING HENRY VIII. 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
CORIOLANUS. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 
JULIUS CASAR. 


Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Crown 
8vo. 25.6d. [University Extension Series. 
Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). REMBRANDT. 
With 30 Illustrations, Demy Bvo. 25. 64. 
net. {Little Books on Art. 


Shedlock (J. 8... THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
Crown Bve. 55. 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
Endymion, etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. 25. net. 

Sherwell(Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. {Social Questions Series, 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI: A Study in 
Personality and Ideas, With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 
BEACONSFIELD. With 12 Illustrations 
Jcap, 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Sime (J.). REYNOLDS. With many IIlus- 

trations. Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 


[Little Books on Art. 
Simonsen (G. A). 


Part 1. 
Part, 11. 


Part 1. 


FRANCESCO 
UARDI. With 32 Plates. Royal folio. 
£2, 28. net. 
Sketchley (R. E. D.), 
many Illustrations, Demy 16z10. 
net. {Little Books on Art. 
Skipton (H. P. RK.) HOPPNER. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 16910, 25, 6d. 
net, [Little Boolkss on Art. 
Sladen (Douglas). SICILY. Withover 
200 Illustrations. Crore 8v0, 55. net. 
Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 64. 
[University Extension Series, 
Smallwood, (M.G.). VANDYCK. With 
many Illustrations, Demy 16mo. as. 6d. 
et [Little Books on Art. 


WATTS. With 
as. 6d, 
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Smedley (F. B.). FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
With 28 Plates by GEorcE CRUIKSHANK. 
cap. 8vo. 35. 6a, net. : 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Smith (Adam), THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Epwin CANNAN, 
M.A. Two volumes, Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES, Edited by A. D. Gopvty, 
M.A. Sali Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. ; 
leather, 25. 6d. net. {Little Library. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sophocles. ELECTRA AND AJAX. !} 
Translated by E. D. A. Morsueap, M.A,, | 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 25. 6d. 

[Classica] Translations. 3 

Sornet (L. A.), and Acatos (M. J.), Modern | 

Language Masters at hing Edward's School, | 


Birmingham. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
{Junior School Books. 


South (Wilton E.), M.A. THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Crown Bue. 18.6d, [Junior School Books. 

Southey (R.) ENGLISH SEAMEN, 

Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Davip Hannay. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo0. 6s. 

Vol. mu. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Crown 8vo. 65. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6. 

{School Examination Series. 

Spooner (W. A,), M.A., Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Portrait, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D., late Canon of York, 
and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 
Second Edition. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth,2s. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Library of Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT’S. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8v0. 15. 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. € 
INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Seventh Edition. 


rch 8y0. 15, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eighth £di- 
tion. Crown Bvo. 25. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary, Sixth Edition revised. 18mo, 


15. Ode 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CASAR. 
ite Helvetian War, Second Edition. 
s89n0. 18, 
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EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part: 
The Kings of Rome. 180. Second Edi- 
tion. 158. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Ninth  L£dttion. 
Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises in 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 15. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Minth and Cheaper Editjon, 
re-written Crown Buvo. 15. 6d. KEY, 
38. net. Original Edition. 25. 6d. 


THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2:5, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6a. 
With Vocabulary. 2s, Key, 2s. mez. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI. 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Twelfth Edition. Feap, 8vo, 15. 6a. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS, 


1890. Second Edition. 15, 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, res 
wised. 890. 15. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
8vo. 18. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Third Edition, revised, 
Foap. 8vo. 18. 6d, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION, Arranged according to Subjects, 
Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. ts. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Zhird Aaition. 
Feap. Bre. 2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition, 
180, 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Stxth Eai- 
tion, revised. Crown 810, 15. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN. 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth £ai- 
tion, revised. Feap. 8v0. 15. 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE. 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. Crown8vo, 2s. 6a. Kry. 


38. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE. 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. ¢favifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15, 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCEBLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8v0. 
as. 6d, _ {School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth dition, 
Crown Bu. 6s. met, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA: 
TION PAPERS. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 2s. 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 


7s. net, 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Sewenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. {School Examination Series. 

Key (Third Adition) issued as above. 
6s, net. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6a. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Fifth Edition) issued as above. 


6s. nel, 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE, _ Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8v0, 25. 6d, 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C. , of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the York- 
shire College, Leedss§ ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS, 
pata Demy 8vo. Second Edition. 
qs. 6 


Ste phenon (J.), MA. THE CHIEF 
UTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH, ae 820. 38. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence), A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY, Edited by H. W. Paut. 
Small Pott 8uc. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
as. Od. net. (Little Library. 


Barty (W.), M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 820. 75. 6d. 


Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN WATER. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. | 
Stevenson (R. L.), THR LETTERS OF | 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND _ FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro. 
ductions, by Srpnry Corvin, Srxth and | 
Cheaper E edition. Crown Bvo. 125. 
* Liprary Kpirion. Demy 8v0, avols. ass.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by WitttamM STRANG. Aida 
Edition. Crmon 800. Buckram. 
A Colonial Edition is also ablicid. 
THE LIFE OF R. L.STEVENSQN. See 
G, Balfour. 
Stevenson (M. 1.). FROM SARANAC TO 
THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. 1. Sravenson during 
1887-8 to her sister, Miss Jang WuyTE 
Ba.rour. With an Introductign by 
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Georce W. Ba.rour, M.D., LLD., 
F.R.S.S, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Stoddart (Anna M.) ST, FRANCIS OF 
With 16 Illustrations.  Fcag. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 

Little Biographies. 

Stone (E. D.), M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Stone (8. J.) POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G, E_terton, M.A. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Straker (F.), Assoc. of the Institute of 
Bankers, and Lecturer to the London 
Chamber of Commerce.e THE MONEY 
MARKET, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

{Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. ECCLESIASTES, 
With an Introduction and Notes. Fea. 
870. 18. 6a. net. {Churchman’s Bible. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A,, poet! Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS, 
Fully Illustrated, Crown 8va. 35. 6d. 

aes of Technology. 

Strutt (Jose THE SPORTS AND 

aia Me THE PEOPLE OF 
HKNGLAND. Illustrated by many engrav- 

ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. Quarto. 2158. net. 


Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 


8u0. 


FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crown 
8v0. 65. 
ered (Sir John). FRAGMENTA 


: a Collection of all the Incom- 
ea Peeces, written by. And published 
by, a friend to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for HumpHrgy MosgLey, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Pence Arms in St. Paul's Churchyard, 


suddards (F.). See C. Stephenson. 
Surtees (R. 8.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
With 17 Coloured Plates and 1o0 Woodcuts 
in the Text by Joun Lercu, Feag. 8v0, 
4s. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 308. wed. 
{Illu. trated Pocket Library. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
With ght Plates and 90 Woodcuts 
in the Text by Joun Lugcu. Fea}. 8vo. 
3s. 6a. net, 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30s. net, 
[Illustrated Pocket Library 
eae d JAUNTS AND JOLLITIE 
With 15 Coloured Plates by H. Mee 
Feap. Bv0. 35. 6d. net. 
Also a unre edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30s. n¢ 
{Tllustrated Pocket ae 
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ASK MAMMA. With 13 Coloured Plates 
and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by Joun 
Legcu. cap. 8v0, 35. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 305. net. 
(Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Swift (Jonathan). THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 
meals Sve. 6s. 

ymes (J. E), MA. THE FRENCH 
Syne LUTION, Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 2s.6d. [University Extension Series 

Syrett (Netta). A SCHOOL YEAR. Illus- 
trated. Demy 160. 25. 6d. 

{Little Blue Books. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A,, 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. 
8vo. 2s. 

AON ate GERMANIA. Translated 

by R. B. 
Trinity Coles Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (Classical Translations. 

Tauler (J.). “THE INNER WAY. Being 

Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by 

TauLer. Edited by A. W. HUTTON, LAL 

Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 28.; leather, 

2s. 6d, net. {Library of Devotion. 

ton (E. L.). A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus- 

trations. Demry 8vo0. 215. net. 

Taylor (A. B.), THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy 8u0. 10s. 6d, net. 

Taylor (F. G.), M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC. Third Edition. Crown 


Crown 


Taun 


Sve. 15. 6d. {Commercial Series. 
ae (Misa J. A.) SIR WALTER 
EIGH. With 12 Mlustrations. Fcap. 


8v0. Cloth, 38. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 
(Little Biographies. 
Taylor @ a M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
¢, Cambridge. A CONSTI. 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS. 
Pea OF ROME, Crown 8vo. 475. 6d. 
n (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
0 MS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. CuurTon oe 
M.A. Crown 8voe. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Cuurton 
Couns, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

MAUD. Edited by ExvizasetH Worps- 
wortH. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 18. 6d. 
neh; leather, os. 6d. net. (Little ‘Library, | 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H.C. Brgci:- 
1nG, M.A. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 18. 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. met, [Little Librar 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. re 
Cotiins, M.A. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 
6d. net; leather, 25, 6d. net. [Little Libri | 


TOWNSHEND, late Scholar of 
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THE PRINCESS. Edited by ExvizapeTu 

ORDswoRrTH. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, rs. 

6d. net; leather, 28. 6d. net. (Little Library. 

Terry (C. 8). THE YOUNG PRE- 

TENDER. With 12 Illustrations, Fcap. 
Bv0, Cloth, 38. 6a.; leather, 4s. nat. 

[Little Biographies. 

Terton (Alice). LIGHTS ANDSHADOWS 


IN AHOSPIT4L. Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 
Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by StgerHgn Gwynn. TZhvree 


Volumes. Smali Pott 8vo. Each volume, 
Cloth, 15. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
{Little Library. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, 
Three Volumes. Small Pott 8vo. Each 
pial cloth, 1s. 6a. net; leather, 25, 6. 
[Little Library. 
ES: MOND, Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, 
Small Pott8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 
25. 6d. net. [ Little Library. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by StrPHEN 
Gwynn. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s 6d. 
net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Jittle Library. 


Theobald (F. W.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Crows 8v0. as. 6d. 
[University Extension Series. 


epcrayeOR (A. H.) CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES.  Ilustrated by E. H. 
New. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 3s. ; leather, 
s, 6d. met. (Little Guides. 
Tileston(Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. inde Bv0. 35. 6d. 
Also editions in wR bin ing 5s. and 6s, 
Tompkins (H. HERT-: 
FORDSHIRE. LS ene OE, H. New. 
Small Pott 8vo, Cloth, 3s. ; teather, 38. 6d. 


net. [ Little Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK. With 16 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 
pogulee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt, DANTE 
UDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Demy 80. 105. 6d. net. 

DANTE ALIGHIERI. With r2 Illustra. 
tions. Third Edition. Feap.8vo0. Cloth, 
38. 6.3 leather, 4s, net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert).- pe aaee WED: and 
Other Poems. Crown 8vo. 

Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow o Trinit ty Col- 

e, Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER 

The STUARTS. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

aa crseet E.)) WESTMINSTER 

ens BS Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. 

fPott8v0. Cloth, 38 5 : leather, 3s. 6d. 

{Little uides. 

att (Gertrude), THE STATE AND 
ITS CHILDREN. Crows 8vo. es. 62. 


{Social Questions Series. 
"HAAS , WORK OUSES AND 
PAUPERISM. D coe 8vo. 28. 64. 


(Social Questions Series. 
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Tyler (E , BA, F.C.S. A JUNIOR 
ist RY. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
et School Books. 
Tyrell-Gill (Frances. TURNER. 
Demy 160, 28. 6a. net, 
Little Books on Art. 
Vaughan (Henry), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited by Epwarp Hutton. Smadl Pott 
Bue. Cloth, 15. 6d. net; leather ,2s. 6d. net. 
ey etree 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. JUNIOR GERMA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Feap. 8vo. 
15. [Junior Examination Series. 
Wade (G. W.),D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps, Second Edition. 
Crown 8v0, 6s, 

This book presents a connected account 
of the Hebrew people during the period 
covered by the Old Testament; and has 
been drawn up from the Scripture records 
in accordance with the methods of historical 
‘woe 

wamner (Richard). See A. 1. CLEatuEr. 
all (J. ©.) DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author. Demy 8v0. 4s. 6d. net. 
many Illustrations, Demy 1600, 28. 6a. 
net. [Little Books on Art. 
Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER, With ry 
Plates and 77 Woodcuts in the Text. 
cap 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

This volume is reproduced from the 
beautiful edition of John Major of 1824-5. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. Bucuan. Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6:7. 
net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, — [Little Library. 

Warmelo(D.8.Van). ON COMMANDO. 
With Portrait. Crows 8ve. 35. 6d. 


Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Selected. Fourth Edition. Small Pott8vo, 
Cloth, 18. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little 
Homilies to Women in Country Places. 
Fcap. 8vo. 25. net. 

Weatherhead (T, C.), 
TION PAPERS IN 


M.A. EXAMINA- 
HORACE. Crown 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
{Textbooks of Technology. 
Welis(d. ),M.A., Hellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition Crown 8vo, 5. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fifth 
Edition, With3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 4. 62. 
This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 


a ae 


Pass Students at the Universities. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc. 
OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus- 


trated by E. H. New. Fifth Edition. 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 35.; leather, 13 6d. net. 
[Little Guides. 
Wetmore(HelenC.). THE LAST OF THE 
GREAT SCOUTS (‘Buffalo Bill’), With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
Whibley (C.), See Henley and Whibley, 
Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Whitaker (G. H.), MA. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Feap, 8v0. 15. 6a. net, 

{Churchman’s Bible. 


White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL HIS. 
TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
I. C. Miaur, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
WarveE Fowter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Whitfield (E. E.). PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 25, 

{Commercial Serics. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE, Crown 
Bua, 5S. {Commercial Series. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education ful ily from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

Whitehead (A. W.). COLIGNY. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8ve. 125.60. net. 

wie Nar aye See Lady Dilke, 

Whyte (A. G.), B.Sc., Editor of Electrical 
Investnents.§ THE ELECTRICAL 
etoles Crown 8v0. 28. 6d. net. 


Bid, Bhs [Books on Business, 

JUNIOR GREEK EXAMINATION | wiperforce (Wilfrid) and Gilbert (A. R) 

PAPERS. “cap. Bue. 15. | | VELASQUEZ. With many Lllustyations. 
[Junior Examination Series. Demy i6mo, 25. 6d. net. 

Webb (W. T.). A BOOK OF BAD [Little Books on Art. 
CHILDREN, With so Illustrdtions by | Wilkins (W. H.), BA. THE ALIEN 
H.C. Sanpy. Demy 16mo. 25, 6d. INVASION. Crown 8v0._ 25. 6d, 

(Little Blue Books. , eal mesons rales 
per (F. C.). CARPENTRY AND | Williamson : 

bab i a . With many Illustrations. DENER. Iu ees Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. Williamson (W.), B UNIOR ENG. 

Wells (Sidney H.). PRACTICAL ME-| LISH a OO INATI N PAPERS. 


CHANICS. With 75 Illustrations and 


Feap. v0, 1s, (Junior Examination Series. 
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Commercial Series, Methuen’s 
Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5s. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial Series 
treating the question of Commercial Education fully 
from both the point of view of the teacher and of 
the parent. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A. Zhird Hdstton, as. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 15. 64. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. de B, 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. rs. 62. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. ByS, E. Bally, 
With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, By L. W. Lyde,M.A. TAtrd Eattion. 2s. 


A PRIMER OF BUSINESS, By S. Jackson, M.A 
Third Edttion, 15. 64, 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F, G, Taylor, 
M.A. TVhtvd Badttion, 15. 6a, 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. 
E. Bally. With Vocabulary. 7Atvrad Kdtion, 2s. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. 25. 64. 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. ByS.E. Bally. 
With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 25, 

PRECIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE, 
By E, E. Whitfield, M.A. Second hidition. oy. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND BUSINESS. By H, 
Jones. rs, 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY, By 2: FE. B, M‘Allen, M.A. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. Douglas Edwards. 2s. 


Connoisseurs Library, The 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


The first volumes are— 


MEZZOTINTS, By Cyril Davenport, 
MINIATURES. By Dudley Heath. 


255. net, 


PORCELAIN. By Edward Dillon, 
IVORIES, By A. Maskell, 


Devotion, The Library of 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 25. ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited by 
C. Bigg, D.D. Thtra Edttion. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by Walter Lock, 
D.D. Third Edttion. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Edited by C. Bigg, 
D.D. Second Editi. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bridge, B.D. Seconda dition. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
Edned by C. Bigg, DD. / Aart Lidthon, 

THE TEMPLE. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. Edited by J. W. Stan- 
bndge, B.D. : 

THE PSALMS OF David. Edited by B. W. Ran- 
dolph, DD. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H, C. Beeching, M.A 


THE INNER WAY. Edited by A, W, Hutton, M.A. 
THR THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. Edited by C. 5. 
Jerram, M.A. 


ON THR LOvR OF Gop. By St. Francis de Sales 
Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS, Edited by J. 11. Burn, B.D 
THE SONG OF SONGS. Edited by B, Blaxland, M.A, 
THE DEVOTIONS OF ST. ANSELM. Edited by C. 
C.J. Webb, M.A. 
GRACE ABOUNDING. By John Bunyan, Edited by 
S, C, Freer, M.A. 
BISHOP WILSON’S SACRA PRIVATA, Edited by 
A. E. Burn, B.D, 
LYRA SACRA: A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by 
H.C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westminster, 
A DAY BOOK FROM THER SAINTS AND FATHERS. 
Edited by J. H. BURN, BD. 
HEAVENLY WISDOM. A Selection from the English 
Mystics. Edited by E. C. Greyory. 
LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOvVR. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, M.A. 


Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 
Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net to 4s. Od. net each volume. 


A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 


general literature. 
without introduction or notes. 


These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 


COLOURED BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOUN MyTION, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 16 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Alken andT.J. Rawlins, Third Adition, 3:.6d, net, 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
90s. net, 


THE LIrr 07 A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrod, With 
35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 45. 6c. net, 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, 
gos. net. 


HANDLEY Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 17 
Coloufed Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the Text by 
John Leech. gs. 64. net, 

Also € limited edition on large Japanese paper. 


30s. ner. 

MR. SPONGH'S SPORTING TOUR, By R. S. Surtees, 
With 13 Coloured Plates and go Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 3s, 64. set, 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, 


ys. net, 
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JORROCKS’ AUNTS AND JOLLITIRS. By R. S. 
Surtees, ith x5 Coloured Plates by H. Alken. 
3s. 6a. met. 


Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
BOs. net, 

This volume fs reprinted from the extremely rare 
and costly edition of 1843, which contains Alken’s 
very fine illustrations instead of the usual ones by 

iz, 


ASK MAMMA, a R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloured 
vials and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
35. 6d. met, 


Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
Zor. ree. 
THR, ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. By 
K. 5, Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by Henry 
Alken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 35. eu, net. 


THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE, By William Combe, With 30 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 35. 6a. se7. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
305. ret, 


THE TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
CONSOLATION, By William Combe. With 24 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 35. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
gos. net, 


THE THIRD TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF A WIFE, By Wilham Combe, With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 35. 6d. ez. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
305. net, 


THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE GENUS: the 


Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. By the 
Author of ‘The Three Tours.’ With 24 Coloured 
Plates by Rowlandson. 35. 6d. met. 100 copies 


on large Japanese paper, 215. set. 
Also a lumited edition on large Japanese paper. 
gos. nel. 


THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, fromthe Designs 
of T, Rowlandson, with Metrical Illustrations by 
the Author of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 
Os. set. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
Gos, 62, 

THE DANCE OF LIFE: A Poem, By the Author of 
‘Doctor Syntax,’ Illustrated with 26 Coloured 
Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 35. 6a. met. 

Also a liumited edition on large Japanese paper, 
30s. net, 

LIFE IN LONDON: or, the Day and Night Scenes of 
Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his Liegant Frnend, 


PLAIN 


THE GRAVE: A Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated 
by 12 Etchings executed by Louis Schiavonetti 
from the Original Inventions of William Blake, 
With an Engraved Title Page and a Portrait of 
Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. . 6d. net, 

The Illustrations are reproduced in photogravure. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, 
with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 
155, net, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. *rnvented 
and engraved by Wilham Blake. 3s. ls 

These famous Illustrations—ar in Mumber—are 
roduced in photogravure, Also a limited 
edition on large Japanese paper, with India 
oofs and a duplicate set of the plates. 15S, net. 
42S0P'S FABLES. With 380 Woodcuts by Thomas 
Bewick. 3s. 62, see? 
WINDSOK CASTLE. By W. Harrison, Ainsworth. 
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Corinthian Tom. By Plerce Epan. With 36 
Coloured Plates by I. R. and G, Cruikshank, With 
humerous Designs on Wood. 4s. 6a, net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
30S, ret, 


REAL LIFE IN LONDON: or, the Rambles and 
Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, 
The Hon, Tom Dashall. By an Amateur (Pierce 
Egan). With 31 Coloured Plates by Alken and 
Rowlandson, etc. 2 wo Volumes. os. nets 

THE LIFR OF AN ACTOR. By Pierce Egan, With 
27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and several 

esigns on Wood, 45. 6d. et, 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
35. 62. met, 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
305 nee, 
A reproduction ofa very rare book. 

THE MILITARY ADVENTURES OF JONINNY 
NEWCOME. _ By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T, Rowlandson, 35. 6d. met. 


THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and gr Coloured Plates by 
Ilenry Alken. 45. 6d. stet. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
gos, uel, 
This book is completely different from the large 
folio edition of ‘ National Sports’ by the same artst, 
and none of the plates are siniilar, 


THE ADVE./TURES OF A POST CAPTAIN. By A 
Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates by Mr. 
Williams. 3s. 6d, ne. 


GAMONIA: or, the Art of Preserving Game; and aa 
Improved Method of making Plantations and 
Covers, explained and illustrated by Lawrence 
Rawstorne, Esq With 15 Coloured Plates by T. 
Rawlins. gs, 6a, net, 


AN ACADEMY FOR GROWN HORSEMEN; Contain- 
ing the completest Instructions for Walkin, 
Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, apie f and 
Tumbling. Illustrated with 27 Coloured Plates, 
and adorned with a Portrait of the Author, By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 35. 6, sed, 


REAL LIFE IN IRRLAND, or the Day and Night 
Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq.,and his Elegant Friend, 
Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. By a Real Paddy. With 
19 Coloured Plates by Heaths, Marks, etc, 3s. 6d. 
nei, 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN THE 
NAVY. By Alfred Burton. With 16 Coloured 
Plates by 1. Rowlandson, 3s. 6a, met, 


BOOKS 


With a2 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text by 
George Cruikshank, 38. 6c, ef. 
THE jownr OR LONDON, By W. Harrison 
AinsWorth. With 4o Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 
the Text by George Cruikshank. 35. 6d. net. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. By F. E. Smedley. With 30 
Plates by George Cruikshank. gs. 6d. net, * 
HANDY ANDY. By Samuel Lover. With 24 


Illustrations by the Author. gs. 6d. net. 

THH COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton and 
oo Cotton, With 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts 
nthe Text. 35. ¢@ net. 

This valine frenreduced from the beautiful 
edition of John Major of 1824. 

THB PICKWICK PAPERS, | By Charles Dickens, 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 
the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Contemporary 
Unwhyn Plates, 35. 6d, net, 
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Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A, Frag, 8v0, 
By F. | JUNIOR GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS, By T, 


JUNIOR FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Jacob, B.A. 

JUNIOR LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, Second 
Edition. By C. G. Botting, M.A. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. 

JUNIOR. ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

W. S. Beard, Second Edition. 

JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 


Is. 


Cc, Weatherhead, M.A, 

JUNIOR GENERAL INFORMATION EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, By W.S. Beard. 

JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS, By 
W. G, Baker, M 

JUNIOR GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS, By A. 
Voegelin, M.A. 7 


Junior School-Books, Methuen’s 


Edited by O. D, Inskrp, LL.D., and W, WILLIAMSON, B.A, 


A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. 
hr aesapac B.A. Sighth Edttion, Crown 8v0. 
I. e 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
ay ae by E, Wilton South, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


xs, 6a. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK, Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, M.A., Headmaster of College, 
Pitham, With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, 15. 

A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By W. Williamson, 
B.A. With numerous passages for parsing and 
analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. Crown 


Svo, os. 

A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
.C.S,, Science Master at Swansea Grammar 
School, With 73 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. as. 6a. 


° 
A. E. 
Itham. 


Tue ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Edited b 
Rubie, M.A., Headmaster of College, 
Crown Bvo, 25. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. Edited by A. E. 
Ruble, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d, 

A JUNIOR FRENCH GRAMMAR, By L, A. Sornet 
and Me: Acatos, Modern Language Masters at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, Cr. 8vo, as, 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 
PHYSICS by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. CHREMIS- 
TRY by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

A JUNIOR GEOMETRY. By Noel S. Lydon. With 

239 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 


With Portraits, 
35. 6d, 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 


and thought of all ages and countries. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 
OHN WESLEY, By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
ISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMBON. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 

hs KEBLE. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
HOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, By R,. L. Oley 

sear aaa OF CANTERBURY, By E. 


.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 


M.A. 
L. Cutts, 





OHN KNOX. By F, MacCunn. 
OHN Howg, By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Guoree FOX, THER QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin 


OHN DONNE. By Au Pal woes D.D. 
HOMAS CRANMER, By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Carlyle and A, J, 
Carlyle, M.A. 
BISHOP BUTLER. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Biographies 
Frap. 8v0. Each volume, cloth, 38. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, M.A. 
D.Litt, With x2 Illustrations. ZAtrd Hastion. 
SAVONAROLA. By E, L.S. Horsburgh, M.A. With 
x2 JUustrations. Second Edstion. 

JOHN HOWARD. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D.,, Vicar of 
Leeds. With sa Iustrations. 

TENNYSON. By A.C, Benson, M.A. With,9 Illus- 


trations, 

WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A. Taylor. With 
12 itustrations, 

ERASMUS. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 
Ilustrations. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. ByC. S. Terry. With 
12 Illustrations. 

ROBERT BURNS, By T, I, Henderson. With xa 
Illustrations, 

CHATHAM, By A.S. M‘Dowall, With ra Illustrations. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
With 16 Iustrations, 


CANNING. By W. A. Phillips. With r2 Illustrations, 


| BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With x2 Iilus- 
trations, 
GORTHE, By H.G. Atkins. With 12 Iustrations. 


Little Blue Books, The 
General Editor, E. V. LUCAS, 


Illustrated, Demy \6mo. 2s. 6d, 


i. one oe OF MEADOWBANK, By T. 


obb. 
2. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacob Abbott. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


3. THE AIR GUN. By T. Hffbert. 
4. A SCHOOL YBAR. By Netta Syrett. 
5 THH PREELES AT THE CAPITAL. By Roger 


Ashton. 
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By W. T. 


By T. Cobb. ebb. 
Je ge BESEERRYS GENERAL SHOP. By Roger | 9. THE LOST BALL. By Thomas Cobb, 
on, 
Little Books on Art 
Demy \6mo, 25. 6d. net. 
GREEK ART. H. B, Walters. TURNER, F. Tyrell-Gill, 
BOOKPLATES. E, Almack. DURER, Jessie Allen. 


REYNOLDS, J. Sime. 

ROMNEY. George Paston. 

WaTTS. Miss R. E. D. Sketchley. 

LEIGHTON. Alice Corkran, 

VELASQUEZ. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. Gilbert. 
GREUZE AND BOUCHER, ElizaF. Pollard, 
VANDYCK. M. G, Smallwood. 


HOPPNER. H. P. K. Skipton. 

HOLBEIN, Mrs, G. Fortescue. 

MILLET, Miss N. Peacock. 
BURNB-JONES. Miss F, de Lisle, 
REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. heal 

COROT, Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 


Little Galleries, The 


Demy 16mo. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF REYNOLDS, 
A LITTLE GALLERY,OF ROMNEY. 


2s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF HOPPNER, 
A LITTLE GALLERY OF MILLAIS. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF ENGLISH PORTS. 


Little Guides, The 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 35.; leather, 35. 6d, net. 


OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M.A. 
Illustrated by E, H. New. Fourth Edition. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A, Hamilton 
Thompson. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B.C. A. Windle, 
D.5c., F,R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Second 

SUSSEX. By F.C. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. 

By G. E. Troutbeck. 

illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 

CORNWALL. By A.L. Salmon, Illustrated by B. C, 
Boulter. 
Wylie, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins, F.R.H.S, 


Editon, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
LAs Illustrated by B,C. 
BRITTANY. By S. Baring-Gould. IMlustrated by J. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G, Brabant, M.A. 
. Illustrated by E, H. New. 4s.,; leather, 4s, 6. 


net, 
KENT. ByG. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
ROME. by C. G. Ellaby. Mlustrated by B. C. 


Boulter, 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. ByG,Clinch. Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

SURREY. By F. A. H, Lambert, 
E. H. New. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E.S. Roscoe. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford, 

SUFFOLK, By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated byJ- be ae 

DERBYSHIRE. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by. C. Wail. 

THE NORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, By J. E. 
Morris. Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 

HAT SHIRE: By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by M. E. 

urser, 

SIcILy. By*F. H. Jackson, With many TIllustra- 

tions by the Author, 


Illustrated by 


Little Library, The 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Small Pott 8vo. 


VANITY Farr, By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 
S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. 


Gwynn, Three Volumes, 
ESMOND, By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 


S. Gwynn. 
and Sa BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited 


SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE CRABBE, Edited by 
A. C., DEANE, 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik, 
Badited by Annie Matheson. Jwo Volumes. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited 


by H. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. By Jane Austen. Edited 
by ELV, Lucas, t 


. e 


Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCESS, By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Edited 
by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord Tennysod. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited by if C. Collins, M.A. 
A oe OOK OF ENGLISH LyRIcsS. With 
otes, 
THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 4 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, ‘Translated by H. 
F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D, Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by H, F, 
Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt, q 
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A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE, Edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE. Edited by A. 
C. Deane. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited 
by J. B. B. Nichols, 

POEMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by 
L. Binyon, and Notes by J. Masefield. 

A complete Edition. . 

THE MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

THE POEMS OF ENRY VAUGHAN, Edited by 
Edward Hutton. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH, Edited by 
Nowell C. Smith. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. Edited by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 
THE ENGLISH POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM BLAKE, Edited by 
M. Peruginl. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF GEORGE 
DARLEY. Edited by Rk. A. Streatfeild. 

LYRICAL BALLADS. By W. Wordsworth and S, T. 
Coleridge. Edited by George Sampson. 

SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
Lihan M, Faithfull. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ANTI-JACOBIN; with 
George Canning’s additional Poems, Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

THE POEMS OF ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by 
Edward Wright. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH, Edited by 
Mrs. Alfred Waterhouse. Fourth Ed:tion., 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. 

EOTHEN, By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction 
and Notes. 
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eANToeD By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. 

Alicas, 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by F. 
Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. By George Borrow, Edited 
John Sampson. 

THE HISTORY OF THR CALIPH VATHEK. By 
William Beckford. Edited by E. Demson Ross. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. 

idited by J. Buchan. 

MARRIAGE. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss 
Goodrich- Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. Two 
Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. By Susan Ferrier, Edited by 
Miss Goodrich-Freer and Lord Iddesleigh. 7wo 
Volumes, : 

ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OFELIA. By Charles 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Tucas. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY, Edited by 
H.C. Minchin. 


THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS BACON. Edited by 
Edward Wright. 


THE MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Trans- 
lated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. Powell. 


A SENTIMENTAL. JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. 
Edited by H_ W., Paul. 

MANSIF WAI'CH. By D. M. Moir. Edited by @. 
F, Henderson. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By R H. Barham. 
Edited by J. B Atlay. Zwe Volurnes 

THE SCARLET LETIER. By Nathamel Hawthorne. 
Edited by P. Dearmer. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace and James 
Smth. Edited by A. D. Godlcy, M.A, 

LONDON LYRICS. By F, Locker. Edited by A. D. 
Godley, M.A 

A reprint of the First Edition. 


Miniature Library, Methuen’s 


EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth. By Fdward 
FitzGerald. From the edition published by W. 
Pickering in 1851. Demy samo. Leather, 25. net. 

POLONIUS : or Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fromthe edition published by 
W. Pickering in 1852, Demy32mo, Leather, os. net, 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the rst edition of 1859. Second 
Edstion. Leather, 15. nb, 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD, Lorn HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY, Written by hinself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the year 1764. 
Medsum yamo. eather, 2s. net. 

THE VISIONS OF DOM FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 
VILLEGAS, Knight of the Order of St. James. 
Made English by R. L, From the edition printed 
for H. Herringman, 1668. Leather, as. net 

POEMS. By Dora Greenwell, From the edition of 
1848. Leather, as, net, 


School Examination Series 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Stedman, M.A. J weifth Eastion. 
A KEY, issued to 
only, to be had on application to the Publishers, 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS, By A, M, M. 
Stedman, M.A. 7wel/th Editson. 
KRY (Fourth Edition) issued asahove. 6s. et. 
GRERK EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M, M, 
Stedman, M.A, Seventh Edition. 
KEY Corte Bddtion) issued as above. 65. net. 
GEENA XAMINATION PAPERS, By R. J. Morich, 


es Edttion. 
EY (Second Edition) issued as above. 6s. v7, 


By A. M. M. 


utors and Private Students | 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By C. H. Spence, M.A.,, Clifton College. Second 
Lidition. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, 
M.A.,, F.(.S. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
By A. M. M, Stedman, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
KEY (Third Edition) issued as above. 75, Hee. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISW HISTORY. By 
J. Tait Pidwden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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Social Questions of To-day 
Edited by H. pz B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown S8vo. 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell. 
Yhird FEdztion. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-Day. By G. 
J. Holyoake. Second Edition, 

PROBLEMS OK POVERTY. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 

TILK COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 
M.A, Vhird Edition, 

THE ALIEN INVASION, By W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 

THE RURAL EXuDuS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

1LLAND NATIONALIZATION, By Harold Cox, L.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins 
and R. A. Hadfield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into Rural 
Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 

ba hls POOLS, AND CORNERS. By J. Stephen 

eans. 
TME FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 


2s. 6d. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN, By Gertrude 
Tuckwell, 

WOMEN'S WoRK, By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and 
Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. 
Kauffmann, 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, By 
FE, Bowmaker. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNFMPLOYED. By J. A. 


Hobson, M.A. 
LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. 


Third Edition, 

RAILWAY: NATIONALIZATION. By Clement Ed. 
wards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twin- 
ing. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS, By W. 
Reason, M.A, 


Technology, Textbooks of 
Edited by PRoressor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fully Illustrated. 


Now TO MAKE A DRESS. 
Vhird Edstron. Crown 8vo, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 
houwrth Edition Crown 8vo, 45. 6a, 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Second hdittwon. Crown 8vo. 35. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D.Se., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6a, 


By J. A. E. Wood. 
15. 64. 


MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
Clare Hill. Crows 870. 25, 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. French, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Part i. Second Edition, 1s. 6d. Part I. 

TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY. By 
C. T. Millis, M.IL.M.E. With Diagrams. Crown 
80. 35. 6d. 

BUILDER'S QUANTITIFS. By H. C. Grubb. With 
many Illustrations. Crows 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Theology, Handbooks of 


THE XXXIX, ARTICLFS OF THE CHURCH OF | AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLAND, Edited b 
Third and Cheaper 
Demy 8vo, 125. 6d, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D, 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION, By R, L. 
Ottley,M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
8vo, 195. 6c, 


E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 
aston tn One Volume. 


CREEDS. 
10s. 6a. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demy 

8ve. Los. 6d, 


A HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
By J. F, Bethune-Baker, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


By A. E. Burn, B,D. Demy 8ve. 


University Extension Series 
Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 


Crown 8vo. 


Price (with some exceptions) 2s. 6d, 


A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 


sion students and home-reading circles. 


Each volume is complete in itself, and the 


subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Zenth Hdstion, 
Revised. With Mapsand Plans. 3s. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By L. L. Price, M.A. Third Bastion. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH RBVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A. Second 
Rustion. 

THR EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: L8wer Forms. 
By G. Massee. Illustrated. 

AIR AND WATER. By V. B. Lewe@ M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

Tt CHEMISTRY OF LIFR AND HEALTH. By C. 
W, Kimmins, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE, By V. P. Sells, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS, By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt. D.. M.A. Second Edstion. 

ENCLISH TRADE AND FINANCT IN TRE SEVEN 
TERNTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, BvA. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, By M. M. Pattison 
Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 
M@C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 4s. 6a. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction 
to Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory. Withmumerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY, By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., 
F.R. Met. Soc. Mlustrated, 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By George 
]. Burch, M.A., F.R S. Illustrated. gs, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. 
By Evan Small, M.A. _ Illustrated. 

rer rt a ca By F, W. Theobald, M.A, _ Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH PORTRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING, 
By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Eadstion. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. ByE. Jenks MA. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G.L.D 
Third Edstion, 
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Westminster, Oommentaries The 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK oF GENESIS. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 108. 62. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited by EZ. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Demy Sve. 6s 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Edited by R. B. 


Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, ros. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Edited by H. L. Goudge, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 65. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES, Edited by R. J. 
Knowling, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s, 


Part IJ.—Fictrion 


Marie Corelli’s Novels. ¢ 
Crown 8vo 6s. each. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS.!|  ublime.'—W. T. Sreap in the Revsew 
Twenty-Fifth Edition, of Reviews. 


VENDETTA. Twentieth Edition. 
THELMA. Thirty-First Edition. 


ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Fifteenth Edition. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. Twelfth Edit. 
WORMWOOD. Thirteenth Edition. 


BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Ninth 
Edition, 

‘The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the con- 
ception, This '‘Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy” is a lofty and not inadequate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.'—Dudlin Review. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Eighth Edition, 

‘A very powerful piece of work. ... 
The conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 
of man.... The autbor has immense com- 
mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 
..- Thisinteresting and remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten....A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, 
|[165¢h Thousand, 

‘It cannot be denied that ‘‘ The Master 
Christian" is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches—the decay of faith—in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up. . . The good Cardinal Bonpré 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishopin ‘‘ Les Misérables.” It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion... 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
ing. —Examiner, 


TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, [150th Thousand. 
‘It is impossible to read such a work as 

“Temporal Power’ without becoming con- 
vinced that the story is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the ways of the world 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humanity. ... If the chief intention of 
the book was to hold the mirror up to 
shams, injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and 
neglect of conscience, nothing but praise 
can be given to that intention.'—Morning 
Post. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Third Edition. 


Anthony Hope’s Novels. 


Crown 8vo 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. Zenth Edition. 
‘A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.'’— 7he World. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
‘A 1, vivacious comedy, true to 


6s. each. 


human nature, The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’ 7imees. 
A MAN €F MARK. Fifth Edition. 
‘Of all Mr. Hope's books, “A Man of 
Mark” is&he one which best compares with 
“The Prisoner of Zenda." '— National Ob- 


server. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ant ik aed oh kept ! 

t is ectly enchanting story of love 

and qbivalry, and pure romance. The 

Count is the most constant, desperate, and 


FICTION 


modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
friend, and a magnanimous foe.’—Guardian. 


PHROSO., Illustrated by H. R. Mitvar. 
Sixth Edition. 
‘The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.’—St. James's 
Gazette. 


SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edttion. 
‘There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 
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of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy.’ — Times. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

‘In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the subtilty 
of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. '—Speciator. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. 

‘ The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page. —Daily Chronicle, 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


W. W. Jacobs’ Novels 


Crown 8vo 


MANY CARGOES, 7wenty-SeventhEdition. 

SEA URCHINS. TZenth Edition. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT, _ Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition, 

‘Can be unreservedly recommended to 
ali who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.’—Spectator. 

“The best humorous book published for 
many a day.’Black and White. 


35. 6a. each. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition. 

‘His wit and humour are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever sailed.’—Dai/y News. 

‘Laughter in every page.’—Dazly Mati. 


Illustrated, Jourth 


Lucas Malet’s Novels 


Crown S8vo. 


ara ENDERBY'S WIFE. 7aAird 

ditton, 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
Edition. 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. FYourth Edttion. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

‘In ‘* The Gateless Barrier” it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
before. — Westminster Gazette. 


6s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown Bvo. 12s. 

‘A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in which the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, ‘‘ Sir Richard Calmady” 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer.’ —Literature, 

‘The ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A Lbs of maternal love by turns tender 
and terrible,’--Spectator. 

‘A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion.’ —Piloé, 


Gilbert Parker's. Novels 


Crown 8vo., 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Eai- 
tion. 

‘Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.’ —-Dazly Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Editon, 
‘A splendid study of character,’— 
Atheneum, 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Eighth Edition. e 


65. gach. 


‘A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 

like this 1s a joy inexpressible.’—- —* 
Daily Chronicle. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fifth 

Edition, 

_ Here we find romance—real, breathing 
living romance. The character of Valmon 
is drawn unerringly,’'—Pa// Mall Gazette. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 

The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 

Third Edition. 
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‘The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North.’—Glasgow 
Herald 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. 
‘Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.'—A thenaeum. 
‘A great book.’—Black and White. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
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Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘Nothing more vigorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel.’—Literatuve. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. 35. 6d. 

‘Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than he has displayed 
before.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Arthur Morrison’s Novels 
Crown 8vo. 65. each. , 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. 
Edition. i 
‘A great book. The author’s method is 
amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us 
a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous 
also; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to make.’— World. 

ACHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 

‘The book is a masterpiece.'— Pall Mail 
Gazette. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
‘This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
acious and tender, sympathetic and 
uman.'~Daily Telegrapa. 


Sixth | CUNNING MURRELL. 


‘Admirable. . . . Delightful humorous 
relief. . . a most artistic and satisfactory 
achievement.’ —Sfectator. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third 
Eadttion. 


‘A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command.'—Dazsly Chronicle. 

‘An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be proud toclaim.’—Graphic. 

‘The Hole in the Wall” is a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Eden Phillpotts’ Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. FifthEdition. 

THE HUMAN BOY. Witha Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their in- 
most thoughts; likewise he shows an all- 
pervading sense of humour.'’—Academy. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition, 

_‘A book of strange power and fascina- 

tion. —Moraing Post, 

THE STRIKIN & HOURS. Second Edition. 

‘ Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in this 
volume.’ — World. 

‘The whole book is redolent of a*.resher 


6s. each. 


and ampler air than breathes in the circum 
scribed life of great towns.’ —Spectator. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition, 

‘The River” places Mr. Phillpotts in the 
front rank of living novelists. ’— Punch, 

‘Since ‘‘Lorna Doone” we have had 
nothing so picturesque as this new romance.’ 
Birmingham Gazette. 

‘Mr. Phillpotts’s new book is a master- 
piece which brings him indisputably into 
the front rank of English novelists.'—Pa// 
Mall Gazette. 

‘This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts bas 
written.’ —Morning Post. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER, Third 
Edition. 


8. Baring-Gould’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. 


6s. euch. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

ACQUETTA. Third Edition. 

ITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edttion. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE, Illustrated, 

Fourth. Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


FICTION 


THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS, 


aiti 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. 
Second Edition. 
BLADYS. LUlustrated. Second Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 


Illustrated. 
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Third | WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edstion. 


THE FROBISHERS. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. 

MISS OUILLET. Inlustrated. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

IN DEWISLAND. 


Robert Barr’s Novels 


Crown 8vo. 


IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
Edition. 


® «A book which has abundantly satisfied us 


by its capital humour.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 


6s. each. 


Third THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 


‘Of these medizeval. romances, which are 
now ‘gaining ground ‘‘The Countess 
Tekla” is the very best we have seen,’—Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. 


‘There is much insight in it, and much | THE LADY ELECTRA. 


excellent humour,’—Daily Chronicle. 





Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND | Bowles(C. Stewart). A ee OFF 


ONE OTHER, 
8v0. 65. 

THE He ehalaer fea OF AN INNOCENT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Crown 8vo0. 


LOVE AND LOUISA. Crown 800. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Crown Bv0. 65. 
Anstey (P. ), Author of ‘Vice Vers4.’ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by BERNARD Partripcs, Third Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Bacheller ), Author of ‘Eben 
Holden. DARREL OF THE 
BLESSED ies Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ae, Siew Ted A ROMAN MYSTERY, 
trd Edttion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Balfour (Andrew), VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 158. net. 
Balfour (M. C.). THE FALL OF THE 
SPARROW. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Bane oP (S.). See page 34 and 1s. 
ovels. 
Barlow (Jane). THE er OF THE 
SHAMROCK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. 
Barr Robert), See drs. Novel 
0be ee page 35 and 1s. Novels, 
Begbie A ata THE RDVENTURES 
GF R JOHN SPARROW. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
Belloc (Hilaire) MR. BURDEN, 
DEALER IN-HARDWARE. With 36 
filters Pid G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo. 
-ee (E. P) "DODO: A Desi of the 
THE CXPSINA, Gs 8 $. nt 
rown oe 1 
mca F Margaret). eee eas TO 
Y. Crown 8vo, ae 
Besant (8 Walter). A IVE YEARS’ 
tS and Other Stories. Crgws yo. 15 


Fourth Edition. Crown 


THE LAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Bullock (Shan. F.). THE SOUIREEN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE RED LEAGUERS., Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle) THE YEAR 
ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Crown vo. 6s. 
DENOUNCED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THECLASH OFARMS. Crown8v0. 6s. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Crown 8vo. 
1s, nel. 
Ne FATE OF VALSEC. Cy». 8vo, 6s. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Capes Saar Author of ‘The Lake of 
ine. THE EX TRAORDINARY CON. 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE, 
Second Edition. Crnun bro. 6s. 
Chesney Piha vale a THE BAPTIST 
RING. Crown 8vo. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT 
EMERALD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Crown vo. 6s. 
aerate (Hugh) A FREE LANCE OF 
O-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cobb (Thomas). A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Crown Bue. 6s. 
corbas Ae maciaren THE KING OF 
ee Saviour of Society. 
on ies sa 
bi Sor THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 
THE ANGEL OF THE COTEN ENE: 
oe 8va, 
Corbet ¢ Guuiam, A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Corelli (Marie), See © Bae 32 
Cotes wie Everard). SeeS. J. Duncan. 
Crane (8 tephen) and Barr (Robert). 
crockst 8. ERA h ol the Raiders," 
ocke eae uthor 0 e Raiders,’etc. 
i NVAR. Illustrated, Second 
eee hea 6s. 
THE STAN DARD BEARER, Cr. 800. 6s, 
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Croker (B. age ANGEL. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 
PEGGY OF THE Beene: Sixth 
Edition, Crown 8ue. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edttion. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. 
JOHANNA, Second Edition, Cr. 8v0, 6s. 
THEHAPPY VALLEY. Second Edition. 
hal 8vo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
olmes,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8ve. 65. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs, Everard 
Cotes), Author of ‘A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.’ IOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Itlustrated. ZAird Fat- 
tion. Crown 8v0. 6s. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. 
Second Editron. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE POOL IN THE DESERT. 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Cr. 


8vo. 38. Od, 
zene & Manville). AN ELECTRIC 
Crows 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ARK. Crown 8vo. 
Findlater(J.H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 


reo 


re DOUBLE KNOT. 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fourth Edition. 
Cromn 8vo. 6s. 
A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. Crown Svo. 
1s. nel, 
Findlater (Mary), OVER THE HILLS. 
Second Edition Crown svo. 6s. 
BETTY MUSGRAVE. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A NARROW WAY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition. 
Crown Bue. 6s. 
nAbanbepnen (Gerald) MORE KIN 
KIND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PAavener td) 8.). THE BUILDERS. Crown 
8v0 ; 
hee ey THE DREAMER. Crown 
8vo. 65. 
DAVID MARCH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Prancis (M. E.). MISS ERIN, Second | 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 15. net. 


Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of ‘The 
Stolen Emperor. THE SLAKING OF 
THE SWORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Gallen (Tom), Author of ‘Kiddy.’ RICK- 
ERBY'S FOLLY. Crown 8ve. 6s. 


wens (Mary). DEADMAN'S. Crown 
Tig “MOVING FINGER. Crown 8vo. 


Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby.’ 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDO 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Crown Bue. 6s. 
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THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

MADE OF MONEY. Crown 8v0. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Gerard (Emily). THE HERONS’ 
TOWER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), WILLOW: 
BRAKE, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Gis (George), Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In 
the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 
Bve. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. Crown 8ve. 438. 6d. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Goss (C. PF.) THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
a THE HILLS. Illustrated. Crown 8ve. 


Herbertson, (Agnes G.)} PATIENCE 
DEAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert), Author of ‘Flames,' 
etc. THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 
SQUARE. Second Ed, Crown 8ue. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second 
Edition. Crown 820, 6s. 

FELIX. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN, 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Crown 
870. 65. 

Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ‘Robert 
Orange. THE SERIOUS WOOING, 
Croun 8vo. 65. 

ite (Anthony). See page 32, 

h (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BBLE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
onaman (Clemence). SCENES 
FROM THE LIFE — pee 
Illustrated. Crown Bue, 

Hunt (Violet) THE HUMAN I N- 
TEREST. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hyne (C, J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo., "6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.), See page 33. 

qnmes (Fenty), Author of ‘What Maisie 

Knew. E SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition,.. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Crown 800. 6s, 
THE AEA Sen DORy: Second Edition. 
Crown 8ve. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Crows vo. 65. 

Janson ( Gpstaf), ia’ anal SACRI- 
FICE, rown Bue. 65. 


FICTION 


TRAITS AND 


Lawless (Hon. Emily). 
Se 


CONF! ENCES. Crown 8vo. 
MELCHO. Crown 8vo. 15. net. 


Lawson ( ScHIEL Author of ‘ When the Billy 


Boils.’ DREN OF THE BUSH. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Levett-Yeats (8.). ORRAIN. Second 
Edition, Crown 8Bvo. 65. 


Linden (Annie). A wom OF SEN- 


TIMENT. Crown 8vo 

Linton (E. » T HE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Sages Lwelfth Edition. Medium 


yo. 

Long we Tuther), Co-Author of ‘ The Dar- 
ling of the Gods, MADAME BUTTER- 
FLY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SIXTY JANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
pormnes (Norma). MIRRY ANN. Crown 

vo. 6s. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
_ te ea 4ond Thousand, Crown 8x0. 


M'‘ Carthy (Justin H,), Author of ‘If I were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE 
poe IN THE DESERT. Crown 8z0. 


meee htan(8.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB., Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). See page 33. 

Mann (Mrs. M.E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 65. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GRAN’MA’S JANE, Crows 820. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cyr. Buo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. Crown 870. 6s. 
THERE WAS ONCE oF paver Illus- 
trated. Crown vo. 35. 

WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. 
Illustrated. Crozun 8vo. 35. 6d, 

Marriott nee Author of ‘The 
Coluinn.’ GENEVRA,. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. Crown 8v0. 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, 
Second Edition. Crown 8va. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GARNERED. Crown 8vo. 6s? 

A DUEL. Crown 8voe. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘TRe Coetahlp 
of Morrice Buckler,’ ‘Miranda of the Ba 
cony,'etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown or aay oneal — : 

Mathers (Hele uthor of ‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.’ MONEY. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 65 z 
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GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
Crown 8vo,. 6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Meade (L. T.)} DRIFT. Crown 8v0. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Miss Molly’ (The Author of). THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated, Sirth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Crown 8uvo. 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.), Author of ‘ Into the High- 
waysand Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. Zird 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Morrison (Arthur). Sce page 34. 

Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland) TIE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Bue. 6s. 

THE LITERARY SENSE, Cyr. 870. 6s. 

Norris (W. E.). THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HIS GRACE, Third Edition. Cr.8v0. 6s. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ee OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 
vo. O68. 

NIGEL’S VOCATION, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ACK’S FATHER, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ORD agerined THE LUCKLESS. 


Crown Bvo. 18. net 
THE TWO MARYS. 


Oliphant (Mrs.). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE LADY’S WALK. Crows 8vo. 6s. 
THE PRODIGALS. Crown 8vo. 15. net. 
Ollivant(Alfred), OWD BOB, THEGRIFY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
oppenaeen (E. Phillips), MASTER OF 
MEN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Oxenham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pain (Barry), THREE FANTASIES. 
Crown 8vo. 18 
LINDLEY KAYS. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Parker (Gilbert). See page 3 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOO STEPS OF 
A THRONE. Illustrated. Zird Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Ilus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Pda B8v0, 65. 
(Mrs. F. E.). A MIXED MAR. 
at mee een see 1s, wet. 
0 80 ce page 34. 
Pic armaduke), SAID THE 


(M 
FISHERMAN, Fifth Edition. Crown 


8vo. 
ce Richard). THE QUIET MRS, 


LEMING. Crows 8v0. 35. 6d. 
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» Author of ‘Dead Man's Rock.’ THE 
al WOLF. Second Edition. Crown 


ees 

Que le). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF Pw STMINSTER. Third Edition, 
Crown 8ve. 6s. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

war kf Ua eieae THE WOOING OF 

HEILA. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE ee OF LISNOVER. Crown 
8ve. 65. 

Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE 
DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illus- 
trations by a Gwyn JEFFREYS. 


Crown 8vo. 

Ridge (W. peti). LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SpeRe tab TO BAYNE, M.P. Crown 

8vo Ss. 

ERB. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 

= SON OF THE STATE. Crown 8vo., 


5. 6d. 

4 BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. 800. 38. 6d. | 
MRS. poeuee S BUSINESS, Crown 
Bus. 

Ritchie (ite, David G.). THE TRUTH- | 
FUL LIAR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Roberts (C.G.D.). THE HEARTOF a 
ANCIENT WOOD. Crown 8vo. we; 6d, 

Russell(W.Clark). MY DANISH SWEET. | 
HEART. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. | 
Crown Bue. 6s. 
Pag) rade Second Edition. Crown | 
8x0. Ss 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


IM pi a Second Edition, Crown 
U0. 48 
Sonnichsen (Albert). ead SEA 
VAGABONDS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Strain (B. ma celles DRAG-NET. 
Crown 8vo. 
hate, ee (arthur). THE SILVER 
POPPY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Sutherland (Duchess of), ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. Third Edttion. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. net 


Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


Swift (Benjamin). SIREN CITY. Crqun 


8v0. 65. 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). cue ROYAL 
QUAKER. Crown 8ve. 
aay (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. Crown 8vo0. 6s. 
Waineman (Paul) A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND). Crown 8vo. 15. net, 


BYA FINNISH LAKE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ES SONGOF THE FOREST. Crowns 
v0. OS. 

' Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
CAPTAIN EORLONE Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

| Wells (H. G.) THE SEA LADY, Crown 

vo. 65. 

Weyman( Stanley), author of ‘A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woopvitur. 
Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sergeant (Adeline). Author of ‘The Story of White (Stewart F.). Author of ‘ The Blazed 


a Penitent Soul.’ THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8u0,. 65. 

ANTHEA'S WAY. Crown 870. 6s. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second 
Edition, Crown 8uvo. 6s. 
UNDER SUSPICION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE oe THAT OVERCAME. 
Crown 8vv. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
ACCUSED ANDACCUSER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. | 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. C>». ' 


8vo. 6s. 
Shannon (W. P.). THE MESS DECK. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d, 


¢ 


Trail. CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A Ro- 
mance of the Free Tiail. Second Edttton. 


Crown Bue. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ‘The 
pee PAPA. Second “dition. 
Crown 820, 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SLYVIA. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A. M.). THE 


Williamson (C. N. and 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Bein 


the Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Seventh Fartion, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES, Cr. $wo. 6s. 


Boys and Girls, Books for 
Crown 8vo. 35. ba. 


THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Baring-Gould. 
ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG, By Edith E, Cuthell. 


THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Colling. 
wood. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE, By W. Clark 
Russell. 


SYD BELTON Or, the Boy who would not go to Sea 
By G. Manville Fenn. 
THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade, 
HEPSY Gipsy, By L. T. Meade, as. 62, 
THE HONOUGABLE MISS, By L. T. Meade. 
‘ 
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Dumas, The Novels of Alexandre 


Price 6d. Double Volume, 1s. 
THe THRER MUSKETEERS. With along Introduce. CONSCIENCE 


tion by Andrew Lang. Double volume. Lilustrated Edition, 
THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. Second Edition, THE THREE MUSKETERRS, Illustrated in Colours 
ROBIN HOOD, A Sequel to the above. by Frank Adams. 
THE CORSICAN BROIHERS. THE PRINCE OF THIEVES. Illustrated in Colour by 
GEORGES. Frank Adams, 
CROP-EARED JACQUOT. ROBIN HOOD THR OUTLAW. Illustrated in Colour 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Double volume, by Frank Adams, 
AMAURY. THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, Illustrated in Colour 
THE CASTLE OF EPPSTEIN, by A. M. M‘Lellan, 
THE SNOWBALL. FERNANDE, Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 
CRCILE; OR, THE WEDDING GOWN, THE BLACK TULIP, Mlustrated in Colour by A. Orr, 
ACTE, ACTE&. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
THE BLACK TULIP. GEORGES. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr, 
THE VISCOMTE DE BRAGELONNE, THE CASTLE OF EPPSTEIN, Illustrated in Colour 
THE CONVICT'S SON. by A. Orr, 
THE WOILF-LEADER, TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Illustrated tn Colour by 
NANON 3 OR, THE WOMEN'S WAR. Frank Adams, 
PAULINE; MURAT; AND PASCAL BRUNO. THE SNOWBALL AND SULTANETTA. _ Illustrated 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILRB, in Colour by Frank Adains. 
FERNANDE, THE VICOMTR DH BRAGELONNE, _ Illustrated in 
GABRIEL LAMBERT, Colour by Frank Adams, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF ANTONI, AMAURY, [Illustrated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
CATHERINE BLUM, CROP-EARED JACQUOT, Illustrated in Colour by 
THE CHEVALIER D'HARMENTAL Gordon Browne, 


Methuen’s Universal Library 


Epitep sy SIDNEY LEE. Jn Sixpenny Volumes. 


Messrs. METHUEN are preparing a new series of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, which are accessible in various forms, and also some rarer books, of which no satisfacto 
edition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their ambition to place the best books of all 
nations, and particularly of the Anglo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History, Biography, and Philosophy will be repre- 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee will be the General Kditor of the Library, and he will contribute a 
Note to each book. 

The characteristics of MeT11UEN’s UniversaL LipRary are five :— 

I. SOUNDNESS OF Text, A pureand unabridged text is the primary object of the series, 
and the books will be carefully reprinted under the direction of competent scholars from the 
best editions, Ina series intended for popular use not Jess than for students, adherence to the 
old spelling would in many cases leave the matter unintelligible to thee readers, and, as the 
appeal of aclassic is universal, the spelling has in general been modernised, 

2, COMPLETENESS. Where it seems advisable, the complete works of such masters as Milton, 
Bacon, Ben Jonson and Sir Thomas Browne will be given. These will be issued in separate 
volumes, so that the reader who does not desire all the works of an author will have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a single masterpiece. 

3, Cueapness. The books will be well printed on good paper at a price which on the whole 
is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume will contain from roo to 350 pages, 
and will be issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net. 

4. CLEARNESS OF Tyre. The type will be a very legible one. ; 

5. SimpLicity, There will be no editorial matter gxcept a short biographical and biblio- 
graphical note by Mr, Sidney Lee at the beginning of each volume. 

Where it is possible, each separate book will be issued in one volume, but the longer ones 
must be divided into several volumes. The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at One 
Shilling net, and where a single book is issued in several Sixpenny volumes it may be obtained 
in cloth in a double or treble volume. Thus Git Bias may be bought in two Sixpenny 
volumes, or in one cloth volume at 1s. 6d, net, and SHAKESPEARE will be given in ten Sixpenny 
volumes, or in five cloth volumesat@s. 6d. each. 

The Library will be issued at regular intervals after the publication of the first six books, all 
of which will be published together. Due notice will be given of succeeding issues, The order 
of publication will be ee to give as much variety of subject as possible, and the volumes 
composing the complete works of an author will be issued at convenient intervals, 
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MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Novelist, The 


MEssrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 


of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. 


Each number is as long as 


the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ‘THE NOVELIST’ are as 


follows :— 


1, DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. By E. W. 
Hornung. 
2. JENNIE BAXTER, JOURNALIST. By Robert Barr. 
3. THE INCA'S TREASURE. By Ernest Glanville. 
4- A SON OF THE STATE. By W. Pett Ridge. 
5. FURZE BLOOM. By S. Baring-Gould. 
6 BUNTER'S CRUISE, By C. Gielks 
9. THE GAY DECEIVERS. By Arthur Moore. 
8 PRISONERS OF WAR. By A. Royson Weekes. 
9. A FLASH OF SUMMER. Ry Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
to. VELDT AND LAACLR: Tales of the Transvaal. 
By E. S. Valentine. 
ir, THE NIGGER KNIGHTS, By F. Norreys Connel. 
12, A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
13. THE POMP OF THR LAVILETIEs. By 
Gilbert Parker. 
14. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope. 
1s THE CARISSIMA, By Lucas Malet 
16 THER PADYS WALK. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
17. DERRICK VAUGHAN, By Edna Lyi. 
18. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert Barr, 
19. HIS GRACE. By W. EE. Norns. 
20, DODU. By E. F_ Benson. 
a1. CHEAP JACK ZITA. By S. Baring-Gould. 
22, WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
Gilbert Parker. 
23. THE HUMAN Boy. By Eden Phillpotts. 
24. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANIONIO, By 
Anthony Hope. 
2s, BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Andrew Balfour, 
26. KITTY ALONE. Py S. Barine-Gould. 
27. GILES INGILBY. Ly W. E. Norris. 
28. URITH. By S. Baring-Gould. 
29. THE TOWN TRAVELLFR. By George Cissing. 
30. MR. SMITH. By Mrs, Walford. 


By 


31. A CHANGE OF AIR, ny Anthony Hope. 

32. THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ilrnest Glanville, 

33. ANGEL. By B. M. Croker, 

34. A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION, By Lucas Malet. 

35. THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By Mrs. Walford. 

36. THR COUNTESS TEKLA. By Robert Barr. 

37. DRIFT. BY L. T. Meade. 

38. THR MASTER OF BRECHWOOD. By Adeline 
Serveant. 

39. CLEMENIINA, By A. E. W. Mason, 

40. THE ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor, 

41. THE BROOM SQUIRE, By S., Baring-Gould, 

42. HONEY, Ry Helen Mathers. 

43 THR FOOISTEPS OF A THRONE, By Max 
Pemberton, 

44. ROUND 1H# RED LAMP, By A. Conan Doyle. 

45. LOST PROPERTY. By W Pett Ridge. 

46. Te iC RENAN PEERAGE. By Richard 

arsn. 

47. HOLY MATRIMONY. By Dorothea Gerard. 

48. THE SIGN OF JHB SPIDER. By Bertram 
Mitford, 

49. THE RED Houssg. By E. Nesbit. 

so. THB HOLE IN THE WALL, By A. Morrison, 

5r. A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Richard Bagot. 

52. THE Sacer OF THE CouNTy. By W. E. 

orns 

53. A MOMENT’S ERROR. By A. W. Marchant, 

54. PHROSO, By Anthony Hope. 

55. | CROWN THER KING. By Max Pemberton. 

56. JOHANNA, By B, M, Croker. 

57. BARBARA'S MONKY. By Adeline Sergeant. 

58. A NEWSPAPER GIRL. Mrs © N. Williamson, 

S59. THER GODDESS, By Richard Marsh. 

60, MRS, PETER HOWARD By M. E, Mann. 


Sixpenny Library 


THR MATABELE CAMPAIGN. By Major-General 
Baden-Powell, 
THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH, 


Kbaden-Powell. 
MY DANISH SWEETHFART. By W. Clark Russell 
By S. Baring: 


IN JHE ROAR OF THE SEA, 
Gould, 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By F. M. Croker 
THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By Jane 
H. Findlater, 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS, By H. G. Wells. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN, By W. E. Norris. 
THR CONQUEST OF LONDON. By Dorothea Gerard. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION By Sara J, Duncan, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr. 
BEN HuR. By General Lew Wallace. 
Sik ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
THE FAIR Gon. By General J.ew Wallace. | 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W.E. Nortis. 
CRANFORD. By Mrs.Gaskell. 
Norm!. By S. Baring-Gould. 
THER THRONE OF Davin, By J. H. Ingraham, 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. Bloundelle 
Burton. 
THE MILLON THE FLOSS. By George Eliot. 
PETER SIMPLE. By Captain Marryat, 


By Major-General 


MARY BARTON. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, By Jane Austen. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs, Gaskell. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. By Captain Marryat. 

SHIRLEY By Charlotte Bronte. 

FAIRY TALES RE-TOLD, By S, Baring Gould. 

THE TRUR HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, By 
Mrs, Lynn Linton, 

A STATE SHECKFT. By B.M Croker. 

SAM'S SWPETHEART. By Helen Mathers. 

HANDLEY CROSS. By R. S. Surtees. 

ANNE MAULEVERER, By Mrs. Caffyn. 

THE ADVENTURERS, By H, B. Marriott Watson. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, Traaslated by H. FP. 


ary, 

THE CRDAR STAR, By M. E, Mann. 

MASTER OF MEN. By E. P, Oppenheim. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, by Gilbert Parker, 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMRRICANS. By Mrs, Cotes, 

MR, SPONGF'S SPORTING TOUR, By R. S. Surtees. 

ASK MAMMA, By R. S, Surtees. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY STORIRS. Illustrsted by George 
Cruikshark. 

GRORGR AND THE GENERAL. By W. Pett Ridge. 

THR JoS8, By Richard Marsh. 

MISER HOALLRY'S SECRET, By A. W. Marchmont. 


